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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


HE most notable incident of a month fertile 
in ‘much of moment in discussion has been 
the accident to the young Kaiser. When 
Wilhelm II. was driving at Potsdam on 

Whit-Monday from the Palace to the landing- 
stage from. which he was about to embark for 
a river excursion to Pfauen Island, his horse shied 
and brought the trap into violent collision with 
another carriage. The Emperor was thrown out, 
and fell on his right arm. He also sprained his 
foot. “As this was attended by an effusion of 
blood and a severe swelling; he will have to 


abstain froni exercise for the present, although 


the injury is not likely to have any permanent un- 
favourable consequences.” It may pass off, and in a 


-week it.may be forgetten. But the - possibilities. of 


which it reminds us are not to be easily conjuredaway, 
Where would Germany have been to-day if the 
impetuous young Emperor had fallen on_ his head 
instead of upon his arm? Our own William came to 
his death when his riding nag Sorrel went down over 
amolehill in the park at Hampton Court; and the 
scare that made the Kaiser’s horse shy on Whit- 


Monday might easily have left a deeper dent in 


history than all the speeches that have been delivered 
in the loquacious month of May. 


Bismarck’s Prince Bismarck, who has been inter- 


“Young viewed about once a week ever since 
Hound.” his fall, made use of a remarkable ex- 
pression the other day about his Imperial master. 
He is reported to have said: “I pity the young man. 


He is like a young hound that barks at everything, 


that smells everything, that touches everything, and 
that ends by causing complete disorder in tke 
room in which he is, no matter how large it may be.” 


Hound is not a good translation of “chien de chasse,” 


but the phrase is striking. This month the Kaiser 


London, May 31, 1890. 
has made three notable speeches. One was that in 
which he opened the Reichstag on May 6th; the 
other two were delivered in the course of a tour 
which he made in East Prussia: In the Reichstag 
he spoke with prudence and moderation, referring ‘te 
the proposed legislation in favour of the working 
classes as inspired by that sympathy which is one of 
the greatest forces in the elements by which he was 
called upon to oppose all attempts to disturb public 
order. Such duty he would perform with’ unswerving 
energy. He also referred to the proposed increase of the 
Army, but in terms not calculated to inspire alarm. 
On May 14th; however, when he was entertained at 
dinner at Kénigsberg, the young chien de -chasse 
could not resist the temptation of baying at large. 
“ May it be God’s will,” said he, “ that the province of 
East Prussia may be saved from -war and times of 
war. But should it be God’s will that I should be 
called upon to defend myself, and to guard my fron- 
tiers, the enemy will find the sword of East Prussia 
not less keer than it was in 1870.” Now, East 
Prussia borders on Russia, and the allusion to the 
keenness of his sword edge somewhat discomposes the 
irritable nerves of his mighty neighbour. 

A few days later the Kaiser made another 


“King by speech, in which he proclaimed aloud 
the Grace 


of God.” —the young man always holloas as 


through a speaking trumpet — that 
“we Hohenzollerns accept our crown only from 
heaven, and: are responsible to heaven for the 
performance of ‘its duties.” He did not say “to 
Heavenalone,” although that is the obvious implication. 
That, however, was not all. He went on to proclaim 
the qualifications of a Prussian King to play the part 
of a terrestrial Providence :— 


‘‘ The King of Prussia stands so high above parties and 
party conflicts that, seeking the best interests of all, he is 
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in a position to make the welfare of every individual and 
every province in his kingdom his care. I know very 
well where in your case the shoe pinches, and 
what remains to be done for you, I haye formed my 
plans accordingly.” 

And then he went on to threaten— Those who 
should venture to break the peace will learn a lesson 
which they will not forget for a hundred years,” 

All very fine, no doubt. But the notables of East 
Prussia may well have muttered to themselves on 

' Whit-Monday as they opened their newspaper. “ But 
suppose that horse had shied jus: a little more to one 
side, and the Kaiser had been killed, where should 
we have been then?” <A terrestrial Providence with 
a sprained ankle is not a re-assuring spectacle. 

The New Army Bill which has been 

and 18,000 * debated and accepted by the Reichstag 
more adds 18,000 more to the number of 
Soldiers !- men on the peace establishment of the 

_ German army, and increases the Military Budget by 

£1,800,000 per annum. It was supported by the great 
authority of Von Moltke, who warned us that “ there 
ean be another seven years’ war or even a thirty years’ 
war ; and woe be to him who sets Europe on fire by 
hurling a brand into the powder-cask.” Von Caprivi 
also emphasised the certainty that in the next war 
the conflict would rage until the combatants were 
bled as “ white as veal.” But surely Von Moltke is 
mistaken in thinking that it would take thirty 
pr even seven years to reach this stage. In 
the present condition of warfare exhaustion 
would be reached in as many months. The need, 
however, in that case would be all the greater for 
whatever equipment is needed to enable Germany to 
hold her own from the very beginning. According to 
the explanation accompanying the Bill, France will 
take 220,000 recruits per annum, while Germany has 
only been taking 190,450. Frenchmen are liable for 
twenty-five years’ service, Germans for twenty-four, 
This brings the total war strength of France up to 
4,125,000, against only 3,350,000 Germans. 


This, too, when Russia is left out of 
And Russia ? account. But Russia can never be 

left out of account. Russia will never 
allow Germany to attack France. But neither will 
the present Tzar tolerate any French aggression on 
Germany. There has this month been circulated a 
curious story that the Tzar is now about to abandon 
his French policy, and seek a closer friendship with 
Germany, I speak that of which I know when 
I say that the Tzar has never had any such French 
policy as is spoken of by these correspondents. He 


Peace, peace 
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has always been true to the German alliance. 
He affirmed it the moment he came to the throne by 
his interview at Skiernewicze ; and although it be- 
came overclouded by misunderstandings, his one 
anxiety has been to get back to that cordial relation- 
ship, And this, not merely because of the obvious 
interest of Russia, but because the Tzar sees in a 
good understanding between Russia, Germany, and 
England the best security for the peace of the world. 
Germany The good understanding between Ger- 
and many and England, which is the con- 
England. dition of tranquillity abroad, has been 
somewhat threatened in the last month by the 
demands put forward by the German Government 
for the cession of the north-western portion of the 
great territory of the Bamangwato, which has hitherto 
been regarded as being within the sphere of British 
influence. In the map in the frontispiece, which I 
have reproduced from an excellent German map, 
published by C. Flemming, of Glogan, the whole of the 
Bamangwato country is marked German. The faint 
lines drawn across the German boundary indicates 
the extent to which German territorial ambition 
intrudes upon the British sphere of influence. At 
the conferences which have been going on at Berlin 
between Sir Percy Anderson and the German Govern- 
ment it is understood that the Germans were willing 
to accept one-half of this region, with a frontier 
drawn diagonally from the Victoria Falls to the 
corners of Bechuanaland — that is to say, to trans- ff 
fer from British to German influence a territory 
half the size of Italy. The protest raised against this 
intrusion on the area under British influence has, it is 
believed, averted this danger. But a much more serious 
peril threatens in the North-East. The territory lying 
behind the Victoria Nyanza was understood to be 
reserved for the British Chartered Company. Over 
this also the German map-maker has cast his net as 
well as over the Stevenson road between Nyanza 
and Tanganyika, and the German Government, it 
is believed, is obediently doing his bidding. 
Mr. Stanley Mr. Stanley, who is the lion of the hour, 
tothe has undertaken with a will the task of 
Rescue. arousing the British public to a sense 
of the danger of wholesale surrender to the Germans. 
He brought back with him from the interior of Africa 
treaties which place all the back country at our dis- 
posal, Lord Salisbury is in no mood to accept 
these new obligations, Central Africa has but 
few #tractions to a Minister who remembers 
Khartoum, Thereupon Mr. Stanley proclaims 
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that if the back country becomes German we had 
better clear out of East Africa altogether. I am not 
sorry that Mr. Stanley should give Lord Salisbury an 
opportunity of realising how much his action in hand- 


' ing over Zanzibar to the Germans has been resented. 


It was Lord Iddesleigh’s blunder, I believe, and Lord 
Salisbury probably regrets it as much as anyone. 
Unfortunately, the policy of abstention from all 
ériticism of the Ministerial foreign policy, pursued by 
Lord Rosebery from patriotic motives, has led Ministers 
to think that there was more substance in the old 
Cobdenite cry against annexation than there ever has 
been, Hence the need for Mr. Stanley’s protests. 


The limit of Lord Salisbury, in his reply to Mr. 
British Stanley, laid great stress upon the un- 
Extension, wisdom of assuming responsibilities in 
the heart of inaccessible continents, Herein he 
was on safe ground. But that does not excuse his 
abandonment of the Zanzibar littoral. When the 
Indunas of Lobengula were steaming from the Cape 
across the Atlantic they asked, “ Does all this water 
belong to the Great White Queen?” And they were 
promptly informed that it did. Salt water has 
always been ours. In Africa it is time to apply the 
same principle to navigable water everywhere. We 
might have had the Oongo. We refused. We are 
now threatened with the loss of the great inland 
lakes. We had better sacrifice a wilderness of land 
for the narrowest strip of lake or stream. "Wherever 
our keels can float, there our influence should be 
paramount. And for this reason: other nations 
clap on prohibitive duties and exploit the territories 
for their exclusive advantage; wherever we go we 
throw the whole country open to the whole world. 


If anything had been wanting to 

increase the warmth of the wel- 

come which his countrymen are 
extending to the intrepid explorer, it would 
have been supplied by the announcement of his 
approaching marriage to Miss Dorothy Tennant. 
There is possibly no young lady in London society so 
widely known and so generally admired as the 
future Mrs. Stanley. Descended in direct line from 
Oliver Cromwell, her energy, versatility, and in- 
trepidity recall the familiar saying that if Richard 
Cromwell could have changed places with his sister, 
England might have escaped the curse of a Stuart 
Restoration. 
























Should Mr. Stanley hereafter return 
to Darkest Africa he will find in his bride one not 
unworthy to play the great réle of the “White 
Queens” who reign in Mr. Rider Haggard’s Africa. 
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“‘ Die Flinte Prince Bismarck lived in contemporary 
und die history as the man of blood and iron. 
Bibel.” His successor bids fair to be equally 

notorious as the man of Bibles and Buckshot. 
Speaking on May 12th concerning German policy in 
East Africa, he said that they were far from having 
created any organisation which could be called a 
State. 


‘We must begin by establishing stations in the 
interior that will serve as a base of action as well to the 
missionary as the merchant, while the ‘Musket and the 
Bible ’ (die Flinte und die aor must here co-operate. 
Without killing off the slave-dealers we shall never put 
an end to slavery.” 


There is more truth in General Caprivi’s remark 
than the Peace Society would care to recognise. 
England As an object-lesson in the responsi- 
and bilities of empire, it is perhaps useful 
France. thatthe French should have seized the 
present occasion to bring the fisheries dispute in 
Newfoundland toa head. Two of the Newfound- 
land delegates now in this country called the other 
day at Mowbray House, and explained to me the 
precise position of the question. They fondly hoped 
that by a judicious offer to relax the severity of the 
Bait Act, by which French fishing has been 
cut down to one-third, the French might be 
induced to relax their hold on the so-called 
French shore, Almost at the very time when they 
were expounding these views to the Colonial 
Office, a Frenchman was unceremoniously bundling 
British fishing-boats out of St. George’s Bay. New- 
foundland blazed up with fierce wrath. Rumour 
had it that the French had landed marines on British 
soil, Violence was openly threatened; and there 
seems to be no doubt that the colonists will kill some- 
body, or get themselves killed, if they cannot rouse 
the mother country into action in any other way. 
The most that we can hope for at present is that the 
modus vivendi may be withdrawn, and that the 
process of starving out the French by the Bait Act 
may be carried on steadily, until the French ‘fisheries 
cease to be worth the journey across the Atlantic. 
This seems a disagreeable and a dangerous process. 
But if France refuses either to give up or to sell 
her shadowy “ rights,” what else can be done? 
The French Government has been 
ee artne Uagulbcarindg Whipteli. oak Cities 
Egyptian Dahomey, but on the other side of 
debt. § Tgypt it has shown itself unexpectedly 
complaisant. It has thismonth consented to the Conver- 
sion of the Egyptian Five per Cent. Privileged Debt 
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into a Four per Cent. Stock, and has added thereto the 
Conversion of the Daira and Domains Debt, in con- 
sideration of a promise that the interest shall not be 
again reduced for at least fifteen years, that the 
Daira and Domains Administration shall be main- 
tained for that time, and, that the money thus saved 
shall be paid into a reserve fund ‘until the Powers 
agree as to its appropriation. The net effect of this 
is:that a saving of £250,000 per annum is secured 
in- the revenue of Egypt; and, however little the 
French may have expected such a result, no one will 
speak seriously of terminating the British occupation 
for at least fifteen years. Illogical though it be, the 
fixing of any probationary period like this tends to 
create a disinclination to! disturb the status quo—at 
least till then. 
Internally France is tranquil. Fifteen 
Russians who were preparing bombs 
for assassinating the Tzar have been 
arrested in Paris, but nothing else has happened. 
President Carnot has taken: another of | his 
provincial tours, this time to Besangon. General 
Boulanger, rather than risk the perils of. a return 
to France, has dissoly: ed the Boulangist. Committee. 
M. Jules Ferry has published- a. book. in which 


Events in 
France. 


he appeals to history or to posterity to do justice — 
to the statesman who aequired Tonkin. _ The decapi- - 
tated Boulangists have endeavoured in the Repub- - 
lican-Socialigt- Revisionist alliance to galyanise into’ 
life ‘Boulangism- without Boulanger ; while Paris 
is discussing the question whether or not it is seemly - 


and decent for the capital of civilisation to- permit 
the establishment of bull fights under the shadow of 


the Riffel Tower. At a bull-fight this month one of - 


the horses was, unfortunately, ripped up and killed, 


while the leading bull fighter, also unfortunately, . 


escaped with his life. The spectacle afforded the public 


in these Parisian. bull-fights-is brutalizing and 


dull, - The bull has the tips of his horns care- 
fully covered. with india-rubber knobs. Only 
by the rarest accident can he ever do any 
damage to any one. -In Spain the bull has at 
least a chance of holding his own; in Paris he has 
none. If this kind of ching j is allowed to go on, who 
knows how long the breaking of criminals on the 
wheel, or -wrenching them limb from limb, may 
again be the most popular spectacle of the Parisian 
populace ? 


: Two international conferences have been 
cg a held this month. One met in France 

* and the other in Belgium. The first 
was the International Telegraphic Conference, which 


‘mét. in» Paris in order to ‘see if an international 


telegraphic tariff could not be agreed upon corres- 
ponding to the international 23d. stamp of the 
Postal Union. The German Minister of Posts 
proposed—at least so it is reported, for the meeting 


_ of ‘the conference was private—that there should be 


a uniform international tariff between all countries 
in the Telegraphic Union of 123 centimes, or a trifle 
more than a penny a word. This scheme it is also 


" reported met with acceptance, although Mr: Raikes. 
- refused to afford any confirmation of the rumour, At 
' present. it. costs us 2d. per word to Germany, Fraace, 


Belgium, and Holland ;. 43d. per word to Italy ; and 
4d, per word to Denmark, As the internal telegraph 


> rate in each of these countries is under 3d. per word, 


a penny a word ought to be enough. To Australia it costs 
nearly nineshillings a word. The Colonial Government, 
however, have. this month agreed to share the cost with 
the mother country of reducing it to 4s. per word. By 
the aid of codes, if the new rate is adopted for Europe, 


- it, will be as cheap to telegraph to Rome as it now is 


to telegraph from,the Mansion House to Downing 
Street. The other International Conference was 
that of miners, over which Mr. Burt presided. Some 


- of the English delegates made some stand against 


the proposal to enforce the Eight Hours Day by Act 
of. Parliameit, but they were overruled by a majority 
of. ten to one. 


“The May .The much dreaded Labour Day of 
- Day of ‘May 1 passed off without. disturbance. 
_ Labour. The English workmen refused to 
lose a day’s work in order to ask members of 
Parliament; that which they have not hitherto shown 
any desire to ask individually from their employers; 
and, although there were large meetings in most of the 
capitals of Europe, the demonstrations occasioned no 
bloodshed. On the. first Sunday in May the 
London workmen gathered in imposing numbers in 
Hyde Park, but notwithstanding that demonstration, 
there exists a widespread scepticism as to whether the 
British workman is prepared to take the risk of 
having his wages reduced by a ninth as well as his 
time. 


The only meetings where there has been 
any disturbance have been those which 
have been held in Ireland. Mr. Balfour, not content 
with carrying the second reading of his Land Purchase 
Bill by 348 to 268, having proelaimed a meeting 
summoned for New Tipperary on Whit-Sunday, 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon held the meeting despite 
his. proclamat? ., and saw the crowd | roughly 


" Ireland. 
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: dis; ersad by the police in consequence. It is a curious 
commentary upon the profound tranquillity which 


has been established in Ireland—by the rise in the 
price of cattle at least as much as by the resolute 


' government of Mr. Balfour—that the Executive dare 


‘marry a Russian 


~ ten a great deal about . 


not allow a couple of Irish Members to address an 
orderly meeting in the open market-place. 
~ Mr. Stanley is not the only popular 
Mrs, ; 

O’Brien, PeTS°nage who is about to make a 
romantic marriage. Mr. William 

O’Brien is about to 
heiress. Malle. Raffa- 
lovitch is the daughter 
ofa well-known family 
of Russian litterateurs 
and journalists, whose 
eontributions . are fami- 
liar to all students of 
the Russian and French 
press. Madame Raffa- 
lovitch, who originally 
belonged to Odessa, pos- 
sesses the Greek beauty 
noticeable among her 
compatriots in the 
Black Sea: littoral, came 
to Paris -when her 
daughter Was six years 
old, and .the family lias 
sirice. then lived in the 
West. Mdlle. Raffalo- 
vitch is an expert 
linguist. She has writ- 


Ireland: in the French 
pre Sss. he translated 
Mr. Morley’s “Cobden” 
into French, and 


is now engaged in translating her future husband's © 


“When we were Boys” into the same language. She 
is already as Irish as her future husband. I look 


forward to her playing an important social part in © 


the near future, when her husband, as one of the 
Ministers of the Crown, occupies a front seat on the 
Government benches in the Parliament on College 
Green. 

The curious internal feud which 
threatened at one time to deprive Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor of the editorship of 
the Star has resulted otherwise. Mr. T. P. O'Connor 


“eR. 
triumphant. 
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has bought out the dissentient shareholders, and 
taking to himself friends who have a _ goodly 
Share of this world’s gear, is now entering 
upon a new phase of journalistic activity. The 
Labour Elector, which flourished during the Dock 


’ strike, has disappeared. It is easier to remodel society 


on paper, on a basis of ideal brotherly love, than it is 
to run ever so small a weekly paper when half a dozen 
real human beings have a voice in its manaze- 
ment. 


c In home 
“en politiés 
. there has 


been most to do about 
Mr. Goschen’s proposal 
to provide a small fund 
for buying up such pub- 
lic-houses as the local 
authority may wish to 
close. It isto be hoped 
that Mr. Goschen is now 
convinced that between 
the teetotallers and the 
publicans no Minister 
is strong enough to deal 
with this question. Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal 
seems to labour under 
the double disadvantage 
of displeasing both ad- 
vocates and opponents 
of compensation. The 
sum which he proposes 
to appropriate for eom- 
pensation is too ridicu- 
lously small. If the 
publican has but ten 
years’ interest in his 
licence, Mr. Caine calcu- 
lates, he is entitled to £200,000,000 compensation. 
Towards this gigantic sum Mr. Goschen offers 
£350,000 per annum. Togoffer to admit a claim 
of a million, and then produce a threepenny bit as 
payment on account, is a close enough analogy to 
Mr. Goschen’s scheme to explain the hubbub which it 
has occasioned. 

The First The German Government has lost no 
Fruit of the time in laying Bills before the Reichs- 

Labour tag giving effect to the recommenda- 
Conference. tions of the International Conference 
at Berlin. The new Labour Laws are comprehensive 
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- and drastic. They begin with the prohibition of Sun- 
day labour, and end with making all breach of con- 
tract between masters and workmen punishable by 
fines, which are paid as compensation to the injured 
party. Truck is forbidden. No children under 13 
are to be employed at all. Between 13 and 14 they 
may work six hours a day. From 14 to 16 they may 


only work 10 hours a day. Special provision is to be . 


made for Sunday labour in certain handicrafts; but 
even then it must not exceed five hours in length. The 
labour of women is subjected to severe limitations. 
Their working day must not exceed 11 hours, with 
at least an hour off at mid-day. No mother is to 
return to work within four weeks of her confinement, 
and all night work is forbidden, Herein the German 
law follows our Factory Aets, which are at present 
the chief difficulty in the way of extending the em- 
ployment of women. Special provisions are laid down 
for the fencing of machinery and the limitation of 
punishment in the shape of fines. The Bill, as a 
whole, comes nearer a Workmen’s Magna Charta than 
anything that has yet been drafted. Similar legisla- 
tion is proposed in Spain, and is being framed in 
Austria-Hungary. In France the Radicals are pro- 
posing to forbid any employer to dismiss a workman 
because he is a unionist, or to engage any blackleg. 
The Parliamentary Committee proposes to forbid 
night work for women, and to fix the working day 
for women at ten hours, 
The Women’s Liberal Federation, which 
has this month held its annual meeting 
in London, reported a salutary growth 
of opinion in favour of the enfranchisement of the 
sex. The association has been to some extent cowed 
by the threat that Mrs. Gladstone would not stand 
its adoption of Women’s Suffrage, This year not 
even the grave shaking of the head on the part 
of the seniors could prevent a very vigorous 
expression of opinion in favour of the logical 
development of its activity to include the admission 
of women within the pale of citizenship. At Bristol 
election, where the Liberal majority showed an un- 
expected increase, the Liberal women rendered yeoman 
service to the Liberal candidate. The Primrose 
League was unrepresented. At any election nowa- 
days the party which has no women engaged in the 
canvass is as certain to be beaten as an army which 
goes into the field without cavalry. The presence 
in our midst of two bright and energetic emissaries 
from the American Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union has reminded our May-meeting public that in 
organised philanthropic work we have much to learn 
from our sisters across the Atlantic. 


Women’s 
Work, 


OF REVIEWS. ” 


“The United British Women’s Emigra- 
tion Association Permanent Circulating 
Loan Fund” is the impossible title of 
an excellent attempt to establish a system of free 
export of the surplus womanhood of the old country 
to what the promoters bappily style the “ Brighter 
Britains beyond the Sea.” The women assisted to 
emigrate repay the money advanced for their travel- 


** Brighter 
Britain.” 


_ling expenses by arrangement with their employers. 


£5 will take a woman to Canada, £16_to Australia. 
The Fund promises to be a permanent benefit to the 
Old World and the New. Mr. James Rankin, M.P., 
44, Bryanston Square, is the treasurer, to whom all 
subscriptions should be sent. 


An illustration of the unity of the 
Guardianship English-speaking family is afforded us 
by the latest enterprise of commercial 
philanthropy. The Colonial and Indian Guardianship 
Association has been formed for the purpose of 
providing a system of quasi guardianship for 
English children whose parents are obliged to 
live in India and other distant  terri- 
tories of the Empire. Sir William Muir is 
chairman of the Council, and he is supported by an 
influential committee. The committee receive wards 
at from £75 per annum and upwards, Tried and 
trusted families in town and country undertake 
to provide safe and kindly care for the children 


‘during holidays, and the best advice will be available 


for all its members as to education, etc. The im- 
portance of securing competent guardians for the 
children of those who are building up the Empire 
abroad is obvious to all; and it is equally obvious that 
it is as great in the case of the poor maa as 
of the rich. A system by which every "nglish- 
speaking parent could be sure that his little ones 
would be cared for in the old country when he went 
abroad to extend the dominions of our race, or to 
protect its frontiers, would be an Imperial boon. 
The address of the Guardianship Association is 
52, Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington. 


The Latest Of all the meetings which make 
Development the month of May famous in 


of the English life, none was so remark- 
perry able as that held by the Salvation 


Army—an organisation which 
the Church Times, of all papers in the world, declares 
has achieved far greater things in the last 25 
years than the Roman Catholic Church! The Army 
now raises a revenue of £790,000 per annum, 
and is extending annually over all the nations of the 
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earth. That is remarkable; but the chief element Michael I! close this brief retrospect of the 
of interest.about it is the fact that General Booth is Davitt as month’s events with a glance beyond. 
now standing on the eve of a new and momentous Peacemaker.Qn June 2nd Mr. Michael Davitt, 
departure, which may have immense results in two ex-Criminal Convict, Fenian, Ticket-of-Leave Man, 





directions — (1) in 
the solution of the 
social question at 
home, and (2) in the 
multiplying of the 
ties which unite the 
mother country with 
her colonies. I have 
seen in rough outline 
the scheme that is 
fermenting in the 


minds of the leaders ° 


of the Army; and, 
I say without hesita- 
tion that it is the 
most hopeful and 
the most daring of 
the kind that has 
been promulgated in 
my time. Thelaunch- 
ing of the great 
scheme may be ex- 
pected in the au- 
tumn. Itis too vast 
and far-reaching to 
be produced for 
months to come. 
But it is there, and 
no one can say 
whither its develop- 
ment may lead. 


When Socialistic aspiration bases itself on common 
sense and the Ten Commandments, we shall go 
fast and go far—and withal go safely. 





MRE. MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Land Leaguer, &e., 
&ec., will be enter- 
tained at a banquet 
at the Liverpool Re- 
form Club, in honour 
of the services which 
he rendered that 
city in bringing the 
Dock Strike to 
a satisfactory close.” 
The Mayor, the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other 
local authorities had 
tried in vain t« 
compose the dis- 
pute. Mr. Davitt 
went down to 
Liverpool. His me- 
diation was accepted 
by both parties, and 
he ended the strike. 
The Tory organ 
complimented him 
upon his sympathy 
and tact. The 
Liberals are giving 
him a banquet. Both 
sides are satisfied. 
So great is the ad- 
vantage sometimes 


of having an absolutely honest man with a level 
head who is willing to take some risk himself in 


order to do a little good to others, 





OUR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. SERVICE FOR JUNE. 


Ow1ne to the prolongation of the period for signing the National Memorial, no Special Service is called for this 
month. Experience has, however, proved that in addition to the Helper whose functions were defined as those of a 


kind of Major-General in his own 


istrict, there is scope for what may be called assistant helpers, that is to say, 


‘persons who are in sympathy with the general objects of the Association, and who are willing to help occasionally, 


Say, in signing memo: 


, contributing old newspapers or magazines to workhouses or hospitals, and the like. 


If every Helper, for instance, knew all the readers of the Review in his own district, he would be in a much better 


position than he is to-day. 


The only service, therefore, that I ask from my Helpers this month is, that sometime before the 21st they will 
write me any suggestions they may have to make as to the best way of enrolling the Assistant Helpers so as to promote 


the object of the Association. 


In any correspondence with the Central Office, Helpers are requested to write ‘‘ Helper” on the outside of the 


envelope, so as to facilitate the despatch of business. 
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good er evil, the advent of woman in the 
political arena is nowanaccomplished fact. Their 
| admission’ within the pale of citizenship may 
Me. be regarded as a certainty within the next 
_ ten years’ -The full significance of this silent 
‘tevolution is as yet but imperfectly eppreciated, especially 
“by women themselves. There are still masses of English- 
speaking women, even including those who take an occa- 
sional interest in the excitement of elections, who never 
‘follow with intelligent attention the drama of contempo- 
ary history as it is unfolded to the gaze of every- 
one who opens a newspaper. The old superstition, 
“porn of an age when the subjection of women was 
‘the most unquestioned dogma of the dominant sex, has 
still sufficient vitality to doom millions of prospective 
citizens to apathetic indifference to the progress of 
the world. - The concession of woman’s suffrage will be 
-of doubtful benefit if it only adds a dead weient of igno- 
rance and indifference in petticoats to the quite suffi- 
ciently large quantum of those commodities already 
‘on the register in unimpeachable masculine attire. 
-It is time that the duty of stimulating female interest in 
the history of their own time was recognised by all those 
who are concerned about the welfare of the Common- 
weal. It is but little thet eny one person can do, 
but the need is so great that not even the least 
help should. be despised. I have therefore deter- 
‘mined to.do what little I can in this direction by offering 
a Scholarship of £100 a year for three years, tenable at 
.any, of the women’s colleges in connection with our 
aniversities, on ‘conditions which will make it a direct 
‘stimulus to the study of present-day problems. This is 
-a tentative step, more of an experiment than anything 
‘else, but one which I trust may lead to its extension on 
a much wider scale in the near future. 
In. each number of the Review: or Reviews I-pub- 
_lish a general survey of the events of the preceding 
month, together with a character sketch of a -leading 
‘actor in the contemporary drama. Taken together, the 
‘articles on the Progress of ‘the World and the Character 
Sketches of the month cover.a. very wide field, nor 
“could anyone who mastered. them be regarded as 
uninformed concerning the-history of her own. time. 
I propose, therefore, to award the Scholarship to 
the young woman who passes the best examination in 
the Character Sketches, and the articles on the Progress 
of the World, which appear in the Review or Reviews 
from July to December, both inclusive... Roughly speak- 
ing, this is equivalent to an examination in a volume of 
not-more than 150 to 200 octavo pages, but, of course, to 
stand such an examination ‘the. competitors must. study 
their newspapers much more elosely than most young 
ladies, as a rule, dream of doing at present. The examina- 
tion, which will take place on the general linesof the Science 
and Art Examinations at South Kensington, will be held 
early in January, so as to enable the successful com- 
“tanee to go up for the entrance-exemination in March. 
-one will be allowed to compete above the age of 
twenty-five, but any below that age can enter for exami- 
nation. No students are received ly. the colleges 
below the age of eightecn, so that, if a younger girl wera 


WOMEN sno THe STUDY oF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


» A SCHOLARSHIP OF £100 PER ANNUM FOR THREE YEARS. ~ 


to obtain the scholarship, she would. have'to wait until she 
was old enough to enter. Wet 

To obtain the Scholarship of Contemporary History will 
not of itself admit the holder to any college—all that it 
will do is to provide for her board, msi:terance, and 
education when she has qualified for admission in the 
ordinary way. The rules as to admission for Newnham 
—which may be taken as a fair sample of those govern- 
ing the admission of women students to our Universities 
—are as follows :— 


Students desiring to enter Newnham College are expected 
to pass one of the following Examinations :— 
(1) Cambridge Higher Local ;—Honours in any group, 
' except Group F, : ¢ . 
(2) Cambridge Senior Local ;—First or Second Class 


onours. 
(3) Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board ;~a Certificate, 
provided that three subjects be in Groups 1 and 
2 as arranged for the Examination.of Girls, and 
that drawing be not one of these swhjects. 
(4) The Newnham College Entrance Examination. 


The following are the particulars of the Newnham 
Entrance Examination for 1890 :— : 
The examination, which is held in March, consists of 
four parts :— ; 
(1) Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra. 
(2) French and German. i 
(3) Latin. ; , 
(4) Greek. ' 
The following are the set subjects for 1890 =- 
(1) 7 Books I., II., III., Definitions 1—10 of 


ook V., Propositions 1—19 of Book VI: Ele- 
mentary Algebra. ; 
(2) French A.D, 1650—1715. German A.D. 1770— 
1832. ° } 


(3) Virgil’s Aneid, Books IV.,.V, 
(4) Plato’s Apology of Socrates; the Gospel of St. 
Mark. : r 


When the Scholarship 1s awarded. the successful com+ 
petitor may-please herself as to: when she goes up for 
the entrance examination. The sum of £100 will be paid 
to her on receipt-of a notification that she has‘ qualified 
for admission, and is about to take up her residence at 
the university, and a further sum of £100 on the be- 
ginning of the term in each of the two following years. 
The Scholarship will not be open to the a of 
students already entered at any of the colleges. At 
present, I believe, there is no scholarship open to women 
of more than £50 a-year. The total expenses of a student 
at Newnham or Girton and the Oxford colleges for the 
year can be met by ‘the £100.. The actual sum varies, 
but it is constantly done for from £80 to £90. 

I have considered very carefully whether it would be 
better to take the examination cn some book, such as 
McCarthy’s “History of Our-Own -Time,” but ultimately 
decided in favour of the above plan. And that for this 
reason. I want to induce the cleverest: girls in. these 
islands to take an interest in the events, the movements, 
and the affairs of to-dey. An examination in the current 
file of the Times would be too appalling. An examination 
in half-year’s issue of the. Spectater. would be less 
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difficult, but it would not attract so many competitors, 
nor do I think that the acidulated pessimism of 
Mr. Hutton’s old age altogether the kind of political 
writing calculated to excite the interest and kindle the 
enthusiasm of our young women. So I fell back upon 
the Review or Reviews. It is cheap; it is in small 
compass; and I plead guilty to a natural preference forthe 
views and convictions which find expression in its pages, 

The second reason why I decided to base the examina- 
tion on the Review is because I wish to bring myself into 
communication with the best material available in Eng- 
land for the Journalista of the Future. Some day, 
sooner or later, the great Daily will be born which 
will represent both sections of humanity in being 
staffed from top to bottom, half by men, half by women. 
At present the supply of competent men for newspaper 
work is far in excess of that of competent women. There 
are, no doubt, many lady journalists, but of these, 
although there are many competent enough in the dis- 
charge of certain limited functions, how few there are 
who have the ordinary all-round acquaintance with 
politics which is expected, as a matter of course, from 
every man who enters a newspaper office? That has all 
got to be changed if women are to have a fair chance. 

The value of the present offer lies not so much in the 
benefit which it will bring to the one successful com- 
petitor as in the stimulus which it will give to the 
minds of the multitude of girls who, but for such a com- 
petition, might never have lookedin the newspaper for any- 
thing but births, marriages, and deatlis, the Court Circular, 
and personal gossip. Out of the competition I ma 
fairly hope to come upon some with the moral and intel- 
lectual capacities for a journalist's career, who would be 
invaluable recruits for the Journalism of the Future. 

It may be said, and no. doubt with truth, that a uni- 
versity training is not a necessary part of a journalist’s 
equipment, and it may further be pointed out that many 
of the brightest girls, who have no aptitude for mathe- 
matics and dead languages, might make the most useful 
members of a newspaper staff. As I wish to make the 
the area of competition as wide as possible, I am 
willing to offer to the successful competitor the choice 
of an altérnative to the three years at Girton, Newnham, 
or the Oxford Colleges. I have no prejudice in favour of 
colleges or of schools limited to one sex. I believe in family 
life and in mixed education. Instead, therefore, of rigidly 
confining the Scholarship to those who contemplate a 
university career, it may be held on any of the following 
conditions :— 

(1.) That the scholar shall devote as much of the three 
years as is equivalent to the usual university terms to the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the French, German, and 
Russian languages, one in each year. Residence in France, 
Germany, and Russia, for at least part of the year, to be 
obligatory. The scholarship for the second and third 
year to be conditional on the acquisition of one language 
each year. 

(2.) That the scholar shall pursue during these years a 
course of study under conditions which shall be submitted 
to and approved by me, progress in which shall be tested 
by periodical examinations. 5 

An imperfect version of my intentions: in the matter 
having obtained currency in the press, the Spectator has 
commented at some length upon what it imagined the 
scheme to be. It said :— 


The girls who strive for this £300 will be clever and 
energetic ; and they will spend the most valuable time of 
their life chiefly in reading newspapers, or books that help 
one to understand newspapers. The newspaper world is 
engrossing, the day is limited, study is not. recreation, and 


the spectacle of the presen: is always a formidable rival to 
the study of the past. To set up an artificial stimulus for 
this preference in the intellectual world, to give the 
néisy appeals-of the passing hour any help in catch- 
ing the attention of the young, and to give the 
three priceless years at a University the oppor- 
tunity for giving such a bias, seems to us almost on 
a) par with a scheme for getting young people to drink 
wine or read novels. The actual increase in the number of 
female politicians is a fact on which those may be agreed ~ 
who can find very little else to agree about.in politics or 
elsewhere ; and from Mr. Stead’s point of view, he is 
probably right in wishing to increase it. It will, we believe, 
largely reinforce the side that he has espoused, and we 
incline to think that his object in making it may be a desire 
to. demonstrate (against the ordinary notion) that the 
principles of democracy have nothing to fear from female 
influence. Those who feel any hesitation in swelling the 
triumph of democracy, would ‘do well to consider wether 
he is not here on safe ground. ‘ 


Professor Henry Sidgwick, writing to the Spectator 
from Cambridge, after setting our contemporary right as 
to matters of fact, adds :— 


Speaking for myself personally, I have much sympathy 
with what I understand to be Mr. Stead’s aims, and if his 
scheme should be carried out, I should hope that we may 
succeed in providing a useful course of academic study for 
the scholar selected. I.may point out that she would not, as 
you suppose, spend the “three priceless years” of her 
academic life “chiefly in reading newspapers.” She would 
have no motive to do this, since she would have won her 
scholarship before entering, and the reading of newspapers is 
not included in any of the courses of education open to her 
at the University. It is, of course, probable that such a 
scholar would retain her interest in current history; it is 
not improbable that she would have the design of 
makin; this study in some form or other an important 
part of the occupation of her life; and her Cambridge 
advisers would, I conceive, be likely to direct. her 
to academic studies, such as Constitutional History and 
Political Economy, calculated to render her grasp of current 
politics more close and exact. 

‘You say that “there wil always be enough political 
interest in the world.” I agree with this, if you merely mean 
that there is likely to be-as much as is desirable of conver- 
sation, writing and making speeches about politics. But it 
does not therefore follow that there will always be a sufficient 
supply of persons making.a serious and _ systematic 
effort to know exactly and comprehend thoroughly the history 
and tendencies of their own time. At present, I think that 
there is a deplorable lack of such systematic study, even 
among persons who write in newspapers as well as read them, 
and any attempt to remedy this defect appears to me deserv- 
ing of sympathy. 


Although the examination will be limited to the articles 
on the Progress of the World and the Character Sketches 
of the next six months, competitors will be expected to 
have read the prefatory paper, ‘*To all English-speaking 
Folk,” which appeared in the first number of the Review. 
A copy of this will be sent to any address on receipt of 
one-halfpenny stamp for postage. Although it is not eom- 
pulsory, those who seriously contemplate entering upon 
this competition will find it useful to read the Character 
Sketches and ‘‘ The Progress of the World,” which’ have 
already appeared in the first six numbers of the Review. 

In awarding the Scholarship, account will be taken 
of handwriting, as well as of spelling and grammar. 

Intending competitors, who wish for further particulars, 
can have them on sending stamped envelope tu this office 
for reply, marking their letter on the outside— 


‘* ScHOLARSHI2. ” 
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READING FOR WORKHOUSES. 
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ACTION TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


HAVE to congratulate my Helpers upon the 
success which their concerted action has enabled 
} our Association to achieve at the very outset of 
l its career, Last month it was my delight to 
record the great stimulus which the activity of our 
Helpers had given to the supply by voluntary channels 
of the literature so ntly needed by the derelicts of 
Society. This month I have to report that their action 
has produced its effect at the headquarters of the Local 
Government Board and in the House of Commons, 
On May 9th I addressed the following letter to the 
Right Hon. ©. T. Ritchie, M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board :— 


Dear Sir,—I venture to appeal to you on a subject on 
which I am sure I have your sympathy, I refer to the 
question of providing libraries aah newspapers for the 
inmates of our workhouses. 

I have been in communication with all your prede- 
cessors in office, including your colleagues, Lord 
Cranbrook and Mr. Balfour, and I gather from them that 
there is a very widespread ayiapathy with the object I 
have in view. I, therefore, now feel encouraged to write to 
you, as the head of the Poor Law Administration, to ask 
whether anything could be done at headquarters to give 
effect throughout the country to the interest that 
been roused on the question. 

It occurs to me that if you could utilise the simple 
machinery of a circular to the Boards of Guardians, 
asking them to state :— 





(1.) What library provision exists at present in their 


workhouse, 

(2.) The expenditure annually incurred in literature 
out of the rates, 

(3.) The provision made for the supply (a) of news- 
papers and periodicals for adults, and (6) of toys and 
picture-books for children. 

The mere fact of the enquiry being called for would, 
in many cases, lead to the Boards taking such action, 
_ voluntary and otherwise, as would tend to lessen the 
deadly ennui of workhouse existence. 

I take the liberty of forwarding herewith my two last 
numbers, together with a reprint that is being somewhat 
widely circulated. 

On May 13th I received the following reply :— 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, 8. W., 

Dear Sir,—In replying to your letter of the 9th inst., 
Mr. Ritchie desires me to say that he has been much 
interested in the discussion which has taken place in 
regard to the provision of literature in workhouses, and 
he proposes to request the Board inspectors to report to 
him as to the views and the practice of Guardians in this 

. He will then be able to see whether any 
advantage would be gained by the issue of a circular 
letter on the subject. 

Mr, Ritchie’s impression is that Guardians are well 
aware of their powers in the matter, which, as you know, 
is entirely within their own discretion. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, T. W. Exx1orr. 
_. This was very satisfactory, so far as it went, although 
it betrayed the usual official conviction that everyone 


must know what is known at headquarters. As a matter 
of fact, so-far from the Guardians being well aware of 
their powers in the matter, within a week of the receipt of 
Mr. Ritchie’s letter one of our Helpers ina Midland Union 
was authoritatively told by the Clerk of the Board that it 
was no use proposing to provide reading for the inmates of 
the workhouse, as any expenditure so incurred would be 
disallowed. Fortunately, our Helper being armed with 
the information contained in the last number of the 
Review, was able to set the Clerk right as to the law. 
The incident, however, proved clearly the need for the 
Circular which has been conditionally promised by Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Almost immediately after receiving the above letter 
from the English Local Government Board, my helper 
at Ennis sent me an official letter which he had received 
from the Irish Local Government Board informing him 
that any expenditure incurred by the Ennis Board on 
books, newspapers, or periodicals would be subject to 
disallowance, ereupon I wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Ritchie :— 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, in which you 
say that the matter is entirely in the hands of the 
Guardians, and that the Guardians are very well aware 
of their powers in the matter. I can assure you that I 
have been told repeatedly, when I have ae applica- 
tions to Guardians to supply periodicals, that they have 
no power, and that if they did so the expenditure would 
be disallowed. 

In confirmation of this, I have received a letter this 
morning from my helper at Ennis, enclosing a communi- 
cation ‘received by him from the Local Government 
Board of Ireland, from which the following is an 
“In replh hether periodicals 

“Tn reply to your enquiry as to whether periodicals, 
&e., can fed Tied for the inmates of the workhouses. 
from the cated t beg to inform you that such expendi- 
ture would be subject to disallowance by the auditor.” 

Kither the law of Ireland is different from the law of 
England, or the subject is by no means so clear as your 
letter would indicate. 

To this Mr. Ritchie replied as follows :— 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
May 19th, 1890, 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Ritchie duly received your further 
letter of the 16th inst, He will communicate with the 
Irish authorities as to the apparent difference between 
their views and those entertained here, which probably 
arises, as you suggest, from a difference in the law. The 
enquiries which be made of the inspectors in England 

ill show whether the issue of a circular letter is desir- 
able or necessary. Yours sincerely, 

T. W. Extiorr, 

On Monday, May 19th, Mr. Summers put the following 
question to Mr, Ritchie in the House of Commons :— 

Mr. Summers asked the President of the Lecal 
Government Board whether Boards of Guardians may 
legally spend a portion of the poor rate in supplying the 
inmates of workhouses with newspapers, periodicals, and. 
books ; and, if so, whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made as to the extent to which these bodies have availed. 
themselves of this particular power. 
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Mr. Ritchie said : Boards of Guardians are empowered 
to defray, out of the rates, the cost of supplying the in- 
mates of workhouses with newspapers and periodicals 
and books. I have directed that the inspectors, of the 
Local Government Board shall be instructed in connec- 
tion with their visits to workhouses to give this subject 
their special attention, and to report to the Board as to 
the views and practice of the Guardians with respect to 
such supply. 

This is an advance upon the promise in his letter to 
me, For the inspectors are not merely to report as to 
the views and practices of the Guardians, but they are to 
make special enquiries into the supply of literature. 
We may expect a great stirring, therefore, of the drybones. 
I hope that the inspectors’ reports will be published, and 
that Mr. Balfour will make similar enquiries in Irish 
workhouses. There the guardians are not even allowed 
to spend a penny upon 
reading matter. 

The organisation of 
the Peckham Helpers is 
very systematic. Fore- 
seeing that the service 
of other months will 
often divert their atten- 
tion from the workhouse, 
they have forme.) them- 
selves into the nucleus 
of a Workhouse Aid 
Society. By this means 
others, not in our Asso- 
ciation of Helpers, may 
join the Aid Society and 
carry on the work in a 
comprehensive, syste- 
matic fashion. The 
Peckham Workhouse 
Aid Society has taken 
as its motto William 
Blake’s lines :— 

Seek love in the pity of 
other’s woe, 

In the tender relief of 

another’s care, 

In the darkness of night 

and the winter’s snow 

With the naked and 

the outcast — seek 
love there. 

The secretary is Mr. 
Jno. E. Skuse, who will 
be very glad to receive 
contributions or answer 
enquiries at 80, Lynd- 
hurst Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

The Rev. F. H. Robinson, of Batley, writes me as 
follows :— 

“You have led me to resolve to offer to the Board of 
Guardians the loan, for three months, of some oil and water- 
colour paintings. They can come and select as manyas they 
like from those in my rooms, if they will hang them in the 
wards of the workhouse where the inmates can look at them. 
My thought is that some old man or woman who has not 
seen the sea for many years may be pleased to look at the 
rushing waves as they smite Cornish cliffs, or may have their 
eyes rested by looking at the lap of the summer sea on the 
yellow sands of Kynance Cove.” 

I continue to receive correspondence from all parts of 
the country testifying to the stimulus that has been given 
to the humanizing of our workhouses by the action of 





our helpers. The practical lesson of the correspondence 
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which I have received is that if in every district a sensible 
man or woman will personally undertake to collect news- 
papers and magazines and deliver them at the workhouse 
the inmates will be supplied. Otherwise they will be 
neglected. Pillar-boxes at the stations and elsewhere are 
good, but they will not work automatically. There must 
be a benevolent person behind them who is willing to take 
trouble to help others. Surely it ought not to be im- 
possible in any town to find one such person. Every- 
thing depends on that. When he is found there are 
plenty of others who'will-help him a little. For instance, 
a helper at Fratton, writes :— 

I had a notice given out in the Methodist Chapel here to 
the effect that I would undertake to have collected any 
books, magazines, or newspapers, that the congregation 
had for disposal, A good many responded to my appeal, and 
I intend to call upon them at stated intervals and then 

forward all I collected to 
the workhouse. 

Another sevice of the 
poor which might be 
very largely carried out, 
is the collection of 
pictures for relieving 
the hideous whitewash 
of the walls. A Welsh 
master wishes to ex- 
press his gratitude for 
the kindness of a lady 
who has given a cheer- 
ful look to our pre- 
viously gloomy walls 
by sending them the 
coloured illustrations of 
the Graphic and Illus- 
trated London News. 
The same master sends 
the following pertinent 
observations :— : 


’ 

It is pitiful in looking 
over your list to find what 
little provision is made 
for the mental recreation 
and moral welfare of 
the inmates of the 
majority of workhouses, 
particularly in large 
towns,wherethere must be 
a superfluity of readable 
matter lying neglected in 
the homes of hundreds of 
citizens, who, I am sure, 
only need the occasional 
appeal of the proper au- 
thorities to respond gladly tothe request. It is surprising how 
little the outside world knows of the inner life of our work- 
houses, and its conception is generally very erroneous. Even 
many of the guardians themselves are quite as ignorant thereon 
as their constituents, They devote their time, almost wholly, 
to the consideration and distribution of out-door relief, anc 
the general administration of union affairs; andas long as no 
scandal arises they are apparently unconcerned as to the 
well-being of the indoor poor. 

The ideal to be aimed at is:—In every union one 
person wh» will look after the collection of newspapers, 
magazines &c. In every workhouse a library, and a 
collectior f pictures, books; in every ward a magazine, 
and a nf ,spaper for every inmate—no whitewashed wall 
without a picture ; and every week, if possible, a visitor 
who will read or talk to the inmates and bring them some 
gleam of outside life. 


Lotereuscopie Uv. 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 
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saw Cardinal M ! I had been three 
years in London, ant during ‘all that time 
—so great a recluse I had been—although T 
was Mr. Mcr‘ey’s assistant at’ the Pall Mall 
Gazette, I had never seen the Cardinal: He was ‘a 
kind of legendary figure to me. Cardinal Grandison 
in “Lothair” was quite as real to me as the actual 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, At last’ the time 
came when I saw him. I was in the hall of Sutherland 
House—a place famous for many associations mingled of 
lory and of shame. For the Duchess of Sutherland in old 
yo had been foremost in the fight for the freedom 
of the slave, and she made her mansion the head-quarters 
of the Abolitionist movement at a time when slavery 
seemed destined to be eternal on the American Continent. 
In later days, however, the Duke had made Stafford 
House the seat and centre of the Jingo reaction in favour 
of the perpetuation of the slavery of the Christian East. 
The hostess of Mrs. Stowe and the patron of the un- 
speakable Turk were alike absent on the occasion in 
uestion: The annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
sociation for Befriending Young Servants was held 
in Stafford House, and the Cardinal was present. It 
was not a scene to be soon forgotten. The representa- 
tives of all the philanthropies met at the foot of the 
staircase of that stately hall to listen to a plea for the 
little slaveys of London from the lips of the Roman 
Cardinal and wiper he ves Cardinal 
ing rose to speak I was almost t at the extreme 
pce of his features. His ois erect and 
slender as a spear, showed to great effect above the 
throng that gathered around the statues at the foot 
of the stair. I remember no other speaker. I onl 
see the marble and the Cardinal. He spoke wi 
feeling and tenderness, born of evident sympath 
for the hard-worked, over-driven little serving-maids 
of this great city. There was no ion save com- 
ion, he spoke pees and tenderly, and beyond the 
rift and tone of his remarks I remember nothing. 
+ impressed me more, and what, I suppose, impresses 
most of us when we see the Cardinal for the first 
time, was the extreme bloodlessness of the emaciated 
face. It was as if wrinkled parchment was stretched 
across a fleshless skull, out of which, however, kindl 
blue eyes gleamed out brightly, while a pleasant a 
gave life and human humour to the features of ‘the 
ascetic. I always associate that first sight of the 
Cardinal with my first meeting with another octogena- 
rian not less famous, although in “years they had 
little in common. Mr. Carlyle, down to his dying 
day, was erect and spare, and his features, contrary 
to the common impression, were small and almost 
childlike. “ What a dear little face,” exclaimed an 
enthusiastic lady after leaving the Sage of Chelsea, ‘a 
phrase which startled me not a little, and seomed most 
incongruous. But when I saw him the incongruity diza) 
red. The grim peliecehe, whose brow, ploughed wi 
anxious thought, frowns from so many a portrait, I 
found to be one of the sweetest e>7 kindliest of old 


My": well I remember the day on which I first 


men. And I was soon to learn that the Cardinal was as.a - 
man as different from the death’s head ina skull-cap whom’ 


I saw in Stafford House as the Mr. Carlyle of real life from 
the Carlyle of popular tradition. 

‘In these character sketches I have frequently had to 
observe ‘that’ I'am not attempting biography. I only 
endeavour to describe the leading actors on the contem- 

orary stage as I see them from my corner near the foot- 
ights. ere are sides to Cardinal Manning’s character 
of which I can say nothi There are at least three Car- 

inal Mannings. There is the Cardinal Manning as he 
appéars to men oi the world, to Protestant statesmen, and 
to the great outside public to whom he is but a name; 
that is the first Cardi Then there is the second 
Cardinal as he appears to the Catholics, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, the Prince of the Church and 
representative of the Holy See. And lastly, there is the 
third Cardinal as he is known to me, a heretic, a 
Protestant, a Nonconformist. Naturally it is mostly: 
of the third Cardinal of whom I speak here.. My 
Observations may be partial, imperfect and most in- 
complete. They are at least my own. I speak as I have 
seen with my eyes and heard with my ears, during the 
last six years during which I have been honoured with the 
unfailing friendship of one who, despite all differences of 
station and of creed, has ever treated me with gene- 
rosity and affection. But each of these other two 
Cardinals deserves at least a.:‘word in passing. 


‘The first has been drawn twice from the life by 


Lord Beaconsfield. In Cardinal Grandison we have, 


from the hand of the author of “ Lothair,” a careful study . 


by one of the first of English statesmen of the first of 
En lish Churchmen. Cardinal Grandison was Lothair’s 
father’s friend, “an English gentleman with an: English 
education, once an Anglican, man of the world, a man 
of honour, a good kind-hearted man.” Here is Lord 
Beaconsfield’s description of the Cardinal in society :— 


Nothing could exceed the simple suavity with which the 

i appeared, approached, and greeted them. He 
thanked ‘Apollonia for her permission to pay his respects to 
ker, which he had long wished to do; and then they’ were 
all presented, and he said exactly the right thing to every- 


‘one, He must have heard of them all before, or read their 


characters in their countenances. In a few minutes they 
were all listening to his eminence with enchanted ease, -as; 
sitting on the sofa by his hostess, he described to-them ‘the 
ambassadors who had just arrived from Japan, and with 
whom he had relations of interesting affairs. The Japanese 
Government had exhibited enlightened kindness to some of 
his poor people who-had barely escaped martyrdom. Much 
might be expected from the Mikado, evidently a man of 
sin penetration and elevated views; and his eminence 
looked as if the mission to Yokohama would speedily 
end in an episcopal see; but he knew where he. was, 
and studiously avoided all controversial matter. After 
all, the Mikado himself was not more remarkable than 
this Prince of the Church in a Tyburnian drawing-room, 
habited in his pink cassock and cape, and waving, as he 
spoke, with careless grace, his pink biretta. 


“We must all pray, asI pray, every morning and night,” 
said the Cardinal, “ for the ‘Conversion of England.’” 
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“T never eat and I never drink,” said the Cardinal. “Iam 
‘gorrv to say I cannot. I like dinner society very much. You 
‘see the world and you hear things which you do not hear 
otherwise. For a time I. presumed to accept invitations, 
though I sat with an empty plate ; but though the world was 
induigent to me, I felt that my habits were an embarrass- 
ment to the happier feasters. It was not fair, and.so Fgave 
it up.” 

“CARDINAL GRANDISON” AT HOME. 
_ Lord Beaconsfield’s picture of Cardinal Manning was 
very carefully drawn. The following description of 
the library of 
Cardinal Grandison and = 
its occupant is almost 
an exact picture of the 
Cardinal Archbishop in 
his library in the familiar 
housein Vauxhall Bridge 
Road :— 

It was a library .of 
moderate dimensions, and 
yet” its well filled shelves 
contained all the weapons 
of learning and contro- 
versy which the deepest 
and most active of eccle- 
siastical champions could 
require. It was unlike 
modern: libraries for it 
was one in which folios 
greatly predominated ; 
and they stood in mag- 
nificent array, for they 
bore many of them on 
their ccestly and ancient 
bindings the proofs that 
they had belonged to 
many a prince and even 
sovereign of the Church. 
Over the mantelpiece 
hung a portrait of his 
Holiness, Pius the Ninth, 
and on the table in the 
midst of many papers was 
an ivory crucifix. 

The master of the li- 
brary had risen from his 
seat when the chief secre- 
tary entered, and was 

receiving an obeisance. 
-Above the middle height 
his stature seemed magni- 
fied by the attenuation of 
his form. It seemed that 
the soul never had so frail 





and fragile a tenement. News Cen ani 


He was dressed in a dark 
cassock with a red border, 

and wore. scarlet -stock- 

ings, and over his cassock . 
a purple tippet, and on : 
his breast a-small golden cross. His countenance was 
naturally ‘of an extreme pallor, though at this moment 
slightly flushed with the animation of a deeply interesting 
, conference. His cheeks were hollow and his grey eyes seemed 
sunk into his clear and noble brow, but they flashed with 
irresistible penetration. Such was Cardinal Grandison. 


This passage also is a transcript from life :— 


The Cardinal was an entire believer in female influence, 
and a considerable believer in his influence over females ; and 
he had good cause for conviction. The catalogue of his 
proselytes was numerous and distinguished. He had not 
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only converted a dachess and several countesses, but he had 
gathered into his fold a real Mary Magdalen.. In the height 
of her beauty and her fame, the most. distinguished member 
of the demi-monde had suddenly thrown. up: her golden whip 
and jingling reins, and cast herself. ati thesfeet, of the 
Cardinal. He had a right, therefore, to be confidént ; and 
while his exquisite tact and consummate cultivation ren- 
dered it impossible that he should. not have been deeply 
gratified by: the performance of Theodora, he was really the 
whole time considering the best means by which such 
charms and powers could te enlisted in the cause of the 
Church. 
° NIGEL PENTUDDOCK. 

That was the first 
draft of Lord Beacons- 
fieid’s Cardinal. Tn 
“ Endymion ” the states- 

' man-novelist. returned 
to the task of portraying 
Cardinal Manning. Here 
is his second attempt 
when Cardinal Grandi- 
son disappears, and is re= 
placed by Nigel Penrud- 
dock, the Archbishop of 
Tyre, which is, however, 
but another alias for 
Cardinal Manning. 

They were speaking of 
Nigel Penruddock, whose 
movements had been the 
matter of much mystery 
during the last two years. 
Rumours of his having 
been received into the 
Roman Church had been 
rife ; sometimes flatly and 
in time faintly coptra- 
dicted. Now the fact 
seemed to be admitted, 
and he was about to 
return to England, 
not only as a Roman 
Catholic, but as a dis- 
tinguished priest of the 
Church; and, it was 
said, even the _ repre- 
sentative of the Papacy. 
Nigel was changed. In- 
stead of that anxious and 
moody look which often 
marred the refined beauty 
of his countenance, his 
glance was calm and yet 

item ac! radiant. - He was thin- 
isiliott &Fry. ner, it might almost be 

said emaciated, which 
seemed to add height to 
his tall figure. rea 

All he spoke of was the 

magnitude of his task, the 

- immense but inspiring 

labours which awaited him, and his deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. Nothing but the divine principle of the 

Church could sustain him. Instead of avoiding society, 

as was his wont in old days, the Archbishop sought it. 

And there was nothing exclusive in his - social habits; 

all classes, and all creeds and all conditions of men 
were alike interesting to him; they were part of the com- 
munity with all whose pursuits, and passions, and interests, 
and occupations he seemed to sympathise; but respecting 
which he had only one object—to bring them back once more 
to the imperial fold from which in an hour of darkness and 
distraction they had miserably wandered. The conver- 
sion of England was deeply engraven on the heart of Pen- 
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ruddock ; it-was his constant purpose and daily and nightly 
prayer. So the. Archbishop was seen everywhere, even at 
fashionable assemblies: He was a frequent guest at banquets 
which he tiever tasted, for he was a smiling ascetic ;.and 
though he geemed to be preaching or celebrating mass in 
every part of the Metropolis, organising schools, establishing 
convents, and building cathedrals, he could find time to move 
resolutions at middle-class meetings, attend learned associa- 
tions, and even send a paper to the Royal Society. 

But Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Cardinal Manning,” although 
very so far as it goes, exaggerates the ecclesiastic and 
d the man. ose who know the real Cardinal 
regard .the ecclesiastic as merely the accidental, the man 
himself is the essence. It is his humanity, not his eccle- 
siasticism, which is the secret of his strength. 

HIS EMINENCE. 

After Cardinal Manning, as Lord Beaconsfield saw 
him, there is Cardinal ing as he appears to the 
pong are Catholics, of whom he is the chief. It is better 
to let them speak for themselves. When the Cardinal, 
then Archdeacon Manning, abandoned his home and 
position in the Church of England, the Tablet of 1851 
wrote of him thus :— 


Mr. Manning has really attempted to work the Establish- 
ment upon Catholic principles in a high and important 
official position. But even he, with all his t position and 
his important connections, his prudence, eloquence, his 
remarkable aptitude for and acquaintance with affairs, his 
forbearance, his patience, and his holiness, has at last felt 
he could do nothing, that the Church of England is 
Protestant, and Protestant it will remain, But while we thus 
congratulate our readers on this important accession of one 
of the leading minds of the. Anglican Hstablishment, we 
shall hardly have done our duty as journalists or as Catholics 
if we do not say something on the great, the heroic sacrifice 
this man has made for the sake of Catholic truth. He has 

iven up all that is most dear to that lofty ambition which 
Rome the peculiar temptation of minds of the noblest mould. 
A position exactly suited to his talents, of widely-extended 
influence, and a splendid future;-the favour of men, and 
the almost certainty of ultimately carrying out his views as 
bishop ; the devoted adherence of troops of friends; an 
‘abode as fair as any of those we see scattered over England 
and eccupied by her ministers; fortunate in this world’s 
geods; all this, and far more, Mr. Manning has given up 
with a great heart.” 


And when the Tab/et of May 17th, 1890, surveyed all the 
gains of fifty years in celebrating its jubilee, it could find 
nothing more striking in its survey than the position 
which the great Cardinal has won. Referring to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s lament over the blow dealt to the English 
Church by Newman’s secession, the Tablet says :— 


But we are back again to first principles. The Catholic 
Church and the democracy are face to face. They are at 
home together under the Reformer’s tree ; and the time may 
yet come, though not without heart-searchings on both sides, 
when they will feel equally at ease in the schools and in the 
churches. The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, with a 
cart for his pulpit, and Clerkenwell Green for his cathedral, 
and teetotalism for his theme, and costermongers for his 
‘congregation—surely this was that very man of whom Lord 
Beaconsfield dreamed—neither “ monk” nor “schoolman,” 
but with all the qualities of each, linked with those of the 
man of our more spacious times. One thinks that Lord 
Beaconsfield, had he lived, could not have foregone one 
delight—that of asking this great Prince of the Roman 
Church, who was also a Royal Commissioner on the Housing 
of the Poor and on the education of their children, to accept 
a seat in the British House of Peers. He was the man to do 
it, but he lacked the opportunity. Now there is the oppor- 
— where, among their petty politicians, is the 
man 


; _.) WHY HE BECAME A CATHOLIC... . 
- How was it that the Cardinal became a Catholic? The 
eaten has often been asked, and variously answered. 
he vulgar hypothesis that his change of faith. was 
—— by ambition is absurd. No one in 1851 could 
ave foreseen that the ex-Archdeacon would become 
Archbishop of Westminster. His chances of becoming 
Archbishop of Canterbury, if he had stayed where he was, 
were much. brighter than the prospect of his ever wearing 
a cardinal’s hat, But the best authority on the question 
is really the Cardinal himself. In the little mono- 
graph by “John Oldcastle,” he sets forth briefly what 


.- seemed to.him the dominating influences in that momen- 


tous change. He says:— 

I have never thought it necessary to publish the reasons 
for my submission to the Church of God. I felt that those 
who knew me knew my reasons, for they had followed my 
words and acts; and that they who did not know me would 
not care to know. 


Still he was prevailed upon to say something, and this 
is what he said :— 


I have had no other motive than a perpetual and ardent 
desire to give to others the truth as God has given it to me. 
I am fully conscious of the t imperfections of the books 
which I wrote whileas yet I knew the revelation of the day of 
Pentecost only ina broken and fragmentary way. As Isaw the 
truth, so I spoke it, not without cost to myself. But I had 
no choice. Toould not but declare that which was evidently, 
to me, “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” The works which I then 
published, even without the private records which I have by 
me, are enough to mark the progressive, but slow and never- 

advance of my convictions, from the first concep- 

tion of a visible church, its succession and witness for Christ, 
to the full perception and manifestation of its divine organi- 
sation of head and members, and of its supernatural 
rerogatives of indefectible life, indissoluble unity, infallible 
Ricininaet and enunciation of the Faith. Those books 
have a unity that is of progress, and a directness of move- 


‘ ment, always affirming positively and definitely such truths 


of the perfect revelation of God as successively rose upon 
me, I was one manu tentans, meridie cecutiens, but a divine 
Guide, as yet unknown to me, alwcys led me on. I can well 
remember at the outset of my life, as a pastor, as I then 
already believed, the necessity of a divine commission forced 
itself upon me. Next, how the necessity of a divine cer- 
tainty for the message I had to deliver Pintle possible, 
more evident, A divine, that is, an infallible message by a 
human messenger is still the truth of God; but a human, or 
fallible message, by a messenger having a divine commission, 
would be a source of error, illusion, and all evil. I then per- 
ceived the principle of Christian tradition as an evidence of 
the truth, and of the visible unity of the Church as the 
guarantee of that tradition, But it was many years before I 
reeived that such a Christian tradition was no more than 
uman, and therefore fallible. I had reached the iast point 
to which human history could guide me towards the Church 
of God. There remained one point more, to know that the 
Church was not only a human witness in the order of 
aes but a divine witness in the order of supernatural 
ts, - 


‘‘OHRISTIANITY IS CATHOLICISM.” 

In the preface to the ‘‘Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, Cardinal Manning sets forth with the utmost ex- 
plicitness how it was he came to believe that ‘‘ Christianity, 
in its perfection and its purity, unmutilated, and full in its 
orb and circumference is Catholicism ” (p. 16); so that 
‘‘when I say Catholicism I mean perfect Christianity, 
undiminished, full-orbed, illuminating all nations, as 
St Ireneus says, ‘Like the sun, one and the same in 
every place’” (p. 2). He was once, as Lord Beaconsfield 
put it, a parliamentary Christian. But he came to see that 
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stood before, the mean- 
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licanism was incipient Rationalism. In his own phrase, 
“The Anglicanism of the Reformation is upon the rocks, 
like scme tall ship stranded upon the shore, and going to 
ieces by its own weight and the steady action of the sea” 
te 231.) The errors of the past three hundred years 
seemed to him to be passing fast away, and he saw that :— 

If we are “to serve our generation by the will of God” 
it must be by the boldest and clearest enunciation of the 
Divine certainty in matters of faith, and by pointing out the 
relations of faith to human knowledge scientific and moral. 

But how can we arrive 
at this certainty ? Cardi- 
nal Manning arrived at 
it by a ladder of four 
steps. They are as 
follows :— 

First, that it is a viola- 
tion of reason not to 
believe in the existence 
of God; secondly, that it 
is a violation of our moral 
sense nct to believe that 
God has made Himself 
known to man; thirdly, 
that the revelation He 
has given is Christianity ; 
and, fourthly, that Christ- 
ianity is Catholicism. 
These four constitute a 
proof the certainty of 
which exceeds that of 
any other moral truth I 
know (p. 21). 


AN HUMBLE 
RETRACTATION, 


He thereupon humbly 
retracted what he con- 
sidered to be the three 
errors which he had 
maintained against the 
Roman Church, and 
revoked in~1851 the 
statements which he kad 
made in 1841 and 1838. 
Heattributed his change 
of view to his new sense 
of the temporal mission 
of the Holy Ghost. Its 
due significance and the 
unity of the Church he 
then perceived for the 
first time. 

Understanding, there- 
fore, as he never under- 


ing of supreme Pontiff 

and Vicar of Jesus Christ, he acknowledged that 
he had in 1843 spoken rashly, or rather ignorantly, 
in unbelief, and therefore the Gorham judgment, 
having occurred opportunely to destroy his  fast- 
crumbling faith in the Church of England, he submitted 
to Rome. 

That brief statement will suffice as to his theological 
transplantation. He had always been a High Church- 
man; and if a man really believes in Apostolical 
succession and the Real Presence, and Baptismal 
Regeneration, his formal acceptance of the full Roman 
creed is natural enough to stand in need of no further 
comment, 


MANNING. 
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A VICTORY OVER PREJUDICE. 


Of all the extravagant claims upon my credulity which I 
encountered during my visit to Rome—where, no doubt, 
one’s powers of belief are subjected to the severest of 
strains quite as much by the enemies as by the friends of 
the Vatican—none impressed me more than a remark 
that was made about Cardinal Manning. I had been, as 
was my wont, expressing very strongly my sense of the 
services which the Cardinal had rendered in industrial 
disputes, when I was suddenly brought up by the com- 

lacent remark that the 

ardinal would not have 
been able to do any of 
the good I had been de- 
scribing had he not re- 
ceived the power to do 
itfrom Rome. His con- 
nection with the Roman 
hierarchy seemed to the 
good man with whom I 
was speaking quite 
enough to explain how it 
was that the Cardinal 
had been able to help in 
settling the Dock strike. 
‘The facts, of course, were 
exactly the other way 
about. Cardinal Man- 
ning has been powerful 
for good, not because of 
his |e upon 
Rome, but because of 
his independence. He 
has had to live down, 
by years of hard work, 
the prejudice which 
existed in the English 
mind against every re- 
presentative of the Holy 
See. His connection with 
the Vatican has un- 
| questionably stood him 
’ . in evil stead with the 
people whom he wished 
toserve, That his power 
and influence to-day 
stand where they do is 
because his countrymen 
have learned to ignore 
the red hat of the Car- 
dinal and recognise the 
essential manhood of its 
wearer. We should all 
have liked him better if 
he had not been a Cardi- 
nal, no doubt, although 
I must plead guilty to a feeling of satisfaction that Dr. 
Manning as been subjected to so searching an ordeal, 
because he has come out of it so triumphantly. He has 
proved that the true English democrat does not cease to be 
a democrat even when he is a prince of the Church. As the 
Hebrewchildren walked in the burning fiery furnace without 
even the smell of fire lingering in their garments, so the Car- 
dinal has passed through the priestly ordeal unscathed, and 
lives and labours and serves us all as humbly and as 4uli- 
gently as if he were still the simple curate of 1832- 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A FREE HAND. r 

No one who is capable of imagining that Cardinal 

Manning has attained his unique position in England 
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- bishop of Canterbury. 
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hecause..of his connection with Rome can understand 
how great has been the triumph which thé Cardinal lias 
achieved. Rome, fortunately, has left him very much 
alone, and that was undoubtedly the very best thing that 
could haye happened, _ A Cardinal in London should con- 
stantly,address to the Vatican the prayer which poor Marie 
Bashkirtgeff put up to her Maker: ‘‘I do not ask Thee to 
help. me ; I-only entreat Thee not to hinder me in my 
work.” . In Cardjnal Manning’s case this prayer, although 
-unuttered, has been granted. The Cardinal has practi- 
cally. been his..own Pope in England with the 
»xesult. that people have be to realise the possi- 
- bility. of a Popedom which. would not deserve to 
be branded as Anti-Christ and doomed to perdition as the 
scarlet woman. He has altered all this, not because of 
Rome but in spite of it. During his time Rome has 
given the Church. Home Rule in England, and it has 
thriyen accordingly. What would have happened if, at 
the crisis of the dockers’ strike, the benevolent old gentle- 
man at.the Vatican had launched a pt. condemning 
the tumultuous processions of the dockers past the dock 
house, and the hanging of Mr. Norwood in effigy, can be 
better imagined than described. Most fortunately the 
Italians who live in their little world on the Vatican hill 
did not take the liberties with the English that they have 
been only too prompt to take with the Irish, and the 
Cardinal was able to do good work without let or hindrance 
from without, 
THE FOSSILS OF ENGLI3H CATHOLICISM. 

The only good thing which the Papacy did for England 
of late years was to make Cardinal Manning Archbishop 
of Westminster. Pius the Ninth knew and loved the 
English convert, and, when Cardinal Wiseman died, he 
insisted upon nominating Dr. Manning as his successor. 
In the opinion of the English Catholics, the primacy 
ought to have gone to an elderly, inoffensive prelate, 
whose claims on the ground of seniority and long service 
were undoubtedly as much superior to those of Dr. Man- ‘ 
ning as. Dr. Manning was his superior in capacity. The 
awe stood firm. English Catholic opinion was set at 
defiance, and the convert of 1851 became the Catholie 


Archbishop of 1865. ‘Therein unquestionably the Pope _ 


showed true insight, and justified to that extent his claims 
to his pre-eminent position. For although it seems para- 


‘ doxical, it is a simple literal truth that the Cardinal’s 
chief difficulty after his connection with theScarlet Woman 


on the Seven Hills has been the existence of the English 
Catholics of the aboriginal variety. For the English Ca- 
tholics who represent the old stock without any Protestant 
interlude are anything but an ideal flock for a shepherd who 
wishes to enlarge the border of his fold. .They are the 


Anglican speciesof the French Legitimist—ahighly-respect- 


able, intensely Conservative, utterly sterile set of citizens, 
From any point of view beyond that of the blameless 
discharge of their religious duties and the preservation of 
their families intact from the incursion of modern thought 
they ate about as useless to, the Church as they can well ° 
. They are the fossils of the Church; and to 
such men the advent of Cardinal Manning must have 
ine the consternation in the 
Faubourg St. Germain if the Comte de Chambord had 
come to the throne in 1873 and had made M. Gambetta 
his Prime Minister, and you can form such conception 


of the dismay in the English Catholic ranks when 


the-quondam Archdeacon of Chichester became Arch- 
“Tt is a visitation of offended 
Heaven,” said one, ‘‘that this man should be raised uv 
to scourge us.” ‘They are aristocratic ; he is a democrat, 
They are exclusive; he is as expansive as catholicity 
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itself. They pride themselves'.upon ‘their unbroken 
fidelity to the Church through many generations ; he was 
a ’vert of only fourteen years’ standing. It needed a 
Pope to thrust such a man upon such a flock, and Car- 
dinal Manning has abundantly justified the audacity of 
his patron’s choice. 

THE IRISH RECRUITS 

The increase in the power and influence of the 
Catholics in England has been due entirely to tw° 
causes. The energy and activity generated outside the 
Church was suddenly infused into its withered veins 
when Cardinal Newman headed the secession to Rome 
of the logical Tractarians; and at the same time 
the great exodus from [Ireland filled up _ the 
skeleton cadres of the Catholic contingent north 
and south of the Tweed. The part which Ireland 
has played in the nineteenth century in filling the ranks 
of the Church in the English-speaking world is as yet 
but imperfectly appreciated in Rome as elsewhere. It 
has been od with unconcealed aversion by the 
Catholics of the English and Scotch species. During the 
Pope’s jubilee, when Rome was thronged with pilgrims 
from all lands, a number of Scotch and Irish Catholics 
met at dinner ; and after dinner, on: of the latter, boast- 
ing of the service which the isle of saints had rendered to 
the Church, asked triumphantly where would the Church 
have been in Scotland but for the Irish immigration. An 
old Scotch-Catholic, feeling his soul hot within him, re- 

lied : ‘* It would hae been where it was before—a small 

ut varra respectable body.” The emphasis of the speaker 
was hardly needed to point the sarcasm. Cardinal Man- 
ning, however, no more cared about the respectability of 
his recruits than Wellington cared to know whether 
his soldiers at Waterloo could aspirate their aitches. 

The incursion of the Irish horde was as necessary to 
save the British Catholics from their smug and selfish 
respectability as it was to swell the Catholic vote in the 
English constituencies. It was the very salvation of 
Catholicism in the United Kingdom. This Cardinal 
Manning saw, and he hailed it with enthusiasm. His 
flock is now nearly three parts Irish, and in sympathy he 
is as Irish as Archbishop Walsh and Archbishop Croke. 

AS MUCH A BLACK AS ANY OF THEM. 

Yet Cardinal Manning is as devoted to the Temporal 
Power and the prerogatives of the Papacy as any Red-hat 
in the Roman Curia, _When I was speaking of the 
Cardinal to a leading Freemason in Rome he replied, 
‘‘Cardinal Manning?. Why, Cardinal Manning is as 
much a Black as any of them!” In one sense that is 
true. In another it is utterly false. No doubt Cardinal 
Manning is a Black, the blackest of the Blacks, in all that 
relates to the prerogatives of the Pope. His sermons 
and his books on the Temporal Power show that he has 
bowed his strong intelligence to accept the superstition 
of Rome as capital of the Church as submissively 
as he has accepted the dogma of the _Immacu- 
Infallibity. ‘Long ago, 
when looking down upon the city from the windows of 


-the Vatican, he exclaimed to Pio Nono: ‘‘There are only 


two places for the successor of St. Peter—the Catacombs 
or the Vatican,” and he has never varied from that belief. 
To that extent he is Black. But with him the Temporal 
Power does not mean the proud privilege of looking after 
the drains of the third-rate city which has arisen round 
the ruins of the Forum and the Basilica of St. Peter: 
it only means the undisputed B ive of so much of 
this. world’s surface as will enable the occupant 
of the Holy See to pronounce judgment on the moral 
and spiritual questions of the world without any inter- 
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ference from the powers that be’ As Cardinal Manning 
puts the claim for the absolute independence of the 
spiritual power, there is nothing in it to which a Non- 
conformist or Free Churchman can object. Only an 
Erastian, reared in Parliamentary Christianity, can demur 
to the independence of the spiritual power, whether it is 
exercised by the Pope of Rome or by the presiding Elders 
of some little Bethel ina back slum. What I have never 
been able to understand is how anyone who holds that 
sound theory as te the necessity of the independence of 
the ‘spiritual power can fail to see that to invest its holder 
with temporal sovereignty is the shortest possible 
cut to placing him in absolute subjection to his 
neighbours. Every league of territory given to the 
Pope increases his vulnerability. If the Pope had 
been a fugitive in the Catacombs, Cromwell’s 
threat to let the thunder of. English cannon be heard 
in the Castle of St. Angelo would have been power- 
less to arrest the persecution of the Vaudois. The more 
temporalities, the more freeboard ; the more possessions, 


the greater the hold given to those who can take them. 


away. This, no doubt, the Cardinal sees, and accepts it 
as a consolation of despair whereas he might regard it as 
the dawn of a new life for the Church. 


BUT A VERY CHILD OF HOPE. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard the Cardinal 
as in any way despairing either of the Church or of 
Society. The Revolution, he thinks, no doubt, must 
devour its children, and godlessness ir appointed to the 
pit. But I have seldom met any one so cheerfully 
optimist as to the upward trend of events. I remember 
one remarkable metaphor '.e used one New Year’s Day. 
Speaking of the world’s progress, he said: ‘‘ Those who 
take short views often fall iato the mistake of 
thinking there is no’ progress. It is as if the 
passengers on a & QO. steamer on the voyage, 
seeing the same people going backwards and forwards 
on deck, and the same sea and the same sky day after 
day, were to think that they were standing still. But 
after a time they wake up and they have reached their 

ort. So itis with us.” There are no doubt passages in 

is writings which imply a pessimism that is very foreign 
to his nature. In conversation he is never gloomy. He 
is the very child of hope. I never left his house feeling 
depressed, and I have been there in dark times enough. 
Hope shines in him, as was said of Cromwell, after it has 
gone out in other men ; and, sworn optimist as I am, I 
have often found my optimism reinforced by a visit to 
the Cardinal. 

OLIVE, CROMWELL. 

Talking of Cromwell, it will probably surprise most 
people when I say that the first conversation I ever had 
with the Cardinal dweils in my memory chiefly because of 
the eulogy which he pronounced on the character of 
Cromwell. I aman Independent, and the son of 
an Independent, and I am proud to belong to a 
denomination which can boast the Lord Protector as its 
Hero-Saint. His portrait, painted on an oak panel of the 
seventeenth century, looks down upon me from the walls 
of my new sanctum; and his day of ‘‘double victory 
and death” (September 3rd) ranks with January 30th as 
one of the red-letter days of my year. In the course of 
a long and interesting conversation the name of Oliver 
was mentioned. I said I supposed he was in scant favour 
with a Roman Cardinal. ‘‘ You are mistaken,” said he ; 
‘“ you are thinking only of Ireland, and what he did there. 
I put that entirely on one side. In Ireland Cromwell 
zcted not as a Christian, but as a Moslem. But, looking 
at-him apart from that Irish expedition, I have always 
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regarded Oliver Cromwell as the greatest man ever pro- 
duced by the English race. No other ruler, before or since, 
has united in equal degree such faith in the Imperial des- 
tinies of England abroad and such passionate concern for 
the welfare of the common people at home.” As it is much 
more to me to be in agreement with any one about Crom- 
well than to agree about the dogma of infallibility, an 
Anglican friend, to whom I repeated the remark, sneered 
as he replied, ‘‘How I admire the wily Cardinal, and how 
well he knew his bird.” 


THE CARDINAL AS I KNOW HIM. 

I am well aware that in the opinion of men like 
Dr. Barnardo, who see Machiavellian intrigue whenever 
a Cardinal stretches out his hand to save a child from 
torture, the fact that I do not see the wiles of the fowler 
is the most convincing proof of his diabolical subtlety. I 
admit, of course, that for any thing to be invisible is 
not necessarily to be non-existent. No doubt the Cardinal 
would wish to see me and every other human being re- 
conciled with the Church which he believes to be the 
Church of God. But the fact that I only regard it as a 
segment of the Church of God has never made any dif- 
ference in the helpful friendship which he has ever 
extended tome. In a long journalistic life of nearly 
twenty years I have met many men of all sorts and 
conditions, and I have known intimately some of the 
foremost of our time. Among all those I have never met 
anyone who was more tolerant of differences of opinion, 
more charitable in his construction of motives, and more 
staunch and true when you needed help of any kind 
that was within his power to render than Cardinal Man- 
ning Whatever may be my faults or my virtues, I can 
hardly be said even by my worst enemies to be the easiest 
and least trying of people to get on with. Never since 
that first conversation has there ever been a difficulty 
with the Cardinal. He has always been good and kind, 
faithful alike in reproof and encouragement, a true friend 
in every time of need. 


“OLIVER CROMWELL 1S NOT DEAD.” 

Cardinal Manning never ‘‘ puts on side.” There are 
those who say that in dealing with men of his own faith 
he is more of the Prince of the Church than he is with those 
who are of other communions. But so far as I have seen 
him he has always been the same—genial and hospitable. 
I have seen him at all hours between ten and ten, and 
never found him disturbed by my intrusion. Possibly if 
people called upon him merely for gossip he might be 
different... I have usually gone on business of one kind or 
another, and have always found him most approachable, 
full of kindly courtesy and helpful counsel. Speaking one 
day of his position in England to a visitor from Rome the 
Cardinal explained that the Catholic Church was held in 
all honour and treated with all respect in this Protestant 
country. He drew quite an ideal picture of the freedom 
enjoyed by the Catholics under the dominion of the 
Queen, and said . ‘‘ My priests are a very devoted. body 
of men, but so completely has the ancient prejudice died 
out that I sometimes think that we are even too well 
thought of in England. But,” said he afterwards, ‘I 
always remind them that cur Church in England is 
respected because it respects the rights of others, and 
claims nothing for itself beyond the equal rights enjoyed 
by every British citizen. If I were to claim to exercise 
any superiority or ascendancy, or to demand any privilege 
which was not possessed by anyone else, what a storm 
there would be! Never forget,” said he, ‘‘that in England 
Oliver Cromwell is not dead. He is only sleeping, and 
at any moment he may wake up.” 
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‘IN MY FATHERS HOUSE AKE MANY MANSIONS.” 

That salutary thought has ever restrained within 

rudent limits the activity of the Roman propaganda in 

gland. The Cardinal at present seems to ask for 
iothing more than that the Catholic schools should be 
allowed to share the rates. ‘‘In my Father’s house,” 
says he, ‘‘are many mansions. In our educational 
system there should be corresponding diversity of 
schools.” Of course, on this point he is logical. 
There are only two logical alternatives—pure secu- 
larism and pure denominationalism. Cardinal Manning 
maintains, and maintains justly, that School Board reli- 
gion is denominational as agaist the Catholics. Dr. 
Dale told him once that so long as no distinctive formula 
was. used any religion might be taught in the Board 
School. ‘ Ah,” replied he, ‘‘if I had said that, how 
Jesuitical it would have seemed.” The Cardinal’s idea, 
so far as I have been able to yather it, is that the deno- 
minational schools should be placed on the same footing 
as the Reformatory or Industrial Schools. That is to say, 
he would place the Catholic schools under the inspection 
and visitation of the County Council in all matters relating 
to the education, the sanitary state and well-being of the 
children, in return for the privilege of sharing in the 
rates at present monopolised by the Board Schools. The 
religious instruction would be imparted after the hours 
under the supervision of the County Council, and would be 
entirely under the control of the religious body which pur- 
chased the right of instruction by voluntary contributions. 
As a member of the Royal Commission on Education, 
the Cardinal was much impressed by the extent to which 
the idea of rate-aided education had grown into the public 
mind. It illustrated a doctrine he is very fond of assert- 
ing—viz., that the law is a schoolmaster which educates 
public opinion, and he is often as much disposed to look 
for good results to the indirect results of the law as to its 
immediate working. 

Next to education, that which dwells nearest his heart 
is temperance. The League of the Cross is one of his 
favourite hobbies, and only this month of: May he has 
been rousiag his bishops to renewed efforts against the 
foe of the English home. In the Contemporary for June 
he blows a stirring blast against the proposal to apply our 
public revenues for the first time to the encouragement 
and support of the drink trade—‘‘ in violation of law, 
policy, and public morality.” In all these matters Car- 
dinal Manning takes the ascetic line, and practises what 
he preaches. 

NONCONFORMISTS AND ANGLICANS. 

The Cardinal, as he has told the world many times, 
was led to the Church of Rome hecause he believed that 
there alone could be found absolute certainty. As there 
seems to me nothing more absolutely certain in the 
world than that the Church has been utterly mis- 
taken in many of the most important issues on which it 
has pronounced judgment from time to time, there has 
always been wide room for discussion. But to the Cardinal 
the Nonconformists are nearer the Catholic Church than 
the Anglicans ; and of the Nonconformists the nearest 
are the Quakers. The Quakers, he has frequently said, 
hold fast to the fundamental truth of the reality of 
the work of the Holy Ghost. ‘They limit the workings 
of the Divine Spirit to the individual soul of man. All 
that _— need to learn to come into the fulness of truth 
is that the Holy Spirit also works through the Church of 
God.” He was particularly pleased at my recognition of 
the Quaker-like character of the service of the Catholic 
Church. The morning Mass is a Quakers’ meeting plus 
@ genuflecting celebrant, whose presence you need not 
even notice if you close your eyes. Of Nonconformists 
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in general I have always heard him speak in the kindest 
terms. He quoted with approval the saying of Mr. 
Lowell, who, on hearing someone lightly predict the 
coming downfall of England, remarked—‘* If you knew 
England as I do, you would know that the Nonconformists 
have created in the hearts of the English people a virile 
force and strong integrity which will enable England to 
pass safely through crises which have overwhelmed other 
empires,” 
HIS LOVE FOR CHILDREN, 

Unlike most Roman ecclesiastics, Cardinal Manning 
had the advantage of having lived in the ordinary human 
relations. When he speaks of the home as the sacred 
foundation of society, he differs from the normal priest. 
who by the conditions of his calling is homeless and 
wifeless. Cardinal Manning has been married. He has 
had ahome. He is, therefore, not cut off as by an abyss 
from the lives of other men. His love for children is 
with him an abiding passion, and it is this which con- 
stitutes the close tie of sympathy between him 
and Mr. Waugh, the indefatigable director of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which 
has been so extraordinarily misrepresented by Dr. Bar- 
nardo. It was in concert with Mr. Waugh that the 
Cardinal published The Child of the English Savage—that 
terrible paper which first roused the conscience of our 
people to their duties to the outcast child. It was 
through the Cardinal that Her Majesty intimated her 
intention to become patron of Mr. Waugh’s society ; and 
in the Cardinal Mr. Waugh has found from first to last 
an energetic and invaluable ally in all that he has striven 
to do for the benefit of the children of England. ¢ 

Many have been the speculations as to the figure which 
the Cardinal will make in history. Some have pictured 
him as the tribene of the poor, others as an incipient 
Hildebrand, others as a nineteenth-century Loyola, but 
I prefer to think of him as the loving-hearted old man, 
who, when his heart is filled with ecstacy after a meditation 
on the life and the love of our Lord, feels impelled to go 
forth among the crowds of children playing in the London 
parks, and silently blesses them in the name of Him who 
said, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

In 1885. 

During the time of the agitation that led to the passing 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act in 1885 the 
Cardinal was my most effective ally. He was to me from 
first to last as a tower of strength and unfailing help in 
every time of need. It was he who suggested the forma- 
tion of the Mansion House Committee, on which he 
subsequently served, and he covered me as with a shield 
by his generous and unstinted support. I remember at 
an early stage in the proceedings I remarked with a 
smile that L might find myself in gaol before the 
work was done. He remarked—‘‘ Well, if so, I will 
come and see you there.” He was not well enough 
that dismal and foggy winter to come to Holloway, nor 
was there any need, for the imprisonment which I had 
anticipated was of a very different kind to that which I 
actually enjoyed. What was feared was that before the 
work was done, when no one understood what wasaimedat, 
I might have been run in and punished as if I had actually 
committed the crime I was seeking to expose. After the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed, the subsequent 
trial and imprisonment did not count. The only purpose 
which they served was to immeasurably increase the im- 
pression produced by the original revelations, and force 
one out of an anonymity which until then had been so. 
strictly guarded that my name was hardly known to 
anyone beyond my family and professional circle. Cer- 
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tainly no benefit which my kindest friend ever conferred 
upon me has ever done me as much good in every direc- 
tion as the process by which it was sought to crush me. 

But it was a trying time while it lasted, and the 
Cardinal stood by me through it all in face of a storm of 
obloquy which would have daunted most men. I look 
back upon that year with boundless gratitude to the 
innumerable friends, most of them before unknown, who 
‘supported me with a zeal and enthusiasm which * was far 
from deserving. And among my Catholic + apporters 
‘there was none so staunch and true as the Cardinal. The 
first letter which I received in Coldbath Fields prison 
which was given me at a time when I was forbidden to 
receive any letters was from the Cardinal. It was a greeting 
which it was well worth having gone to gaol to receive. 

Nov. 11th, 1885. 

My Dear Mr. Steap,—“ All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” You have served Him with 
«single eye. And the work-has been done as you wrote 
on the sentence. No sentence can undo it. ae quoted 
amy words in the North. You have now the crown upon 
-your work, that is to suffer for errors of judgment and a 
literal breach of the law whichleft the morallife of England 
almost without defence. I have so strongly felt this 
-and have so clearly seen through the animosities against 
you that I believe what has now befallen will work some 
unforeseen and greater good for your consolation. What- 
‘soever it may be in my power to do: all be done. May 
‘God give you His e.—Believe me, always yours very 
faithfully, Henry E., Card. Archbp. 

Nobly did he fulfil his promise, New have I appealed 
to him from that time to this to help me in any work in 
which we were of one mind that I did not find him ready 
to help to the uttermost of his. power, 

AN IMPERIAL ENGLISHMAN, 

When Mr. Cecii Rhodes was last in London we had 
some talk concerning those Englishmen who really 
cared for the Empire and believed in England, and were 
capable of taking wide views. In my list of those who 
answered to that description I put the Cardin: at the top. 
A truer patriot never breathed English air. During all the 
years that I have known him there has never been an 
effort made to strengthen England abroad or to protect 
her at home that he has not been in the forefront. 
Whether it has been the strengthenirg of the navy, the 
defeat of the Channel tunnel, the development of the 
volunteers, the cheapening of postage over sea, or the 
advocacy of Imperial Federation, you could always 
count upon the Cardinal. In one respect undoubtedly 
Rome has a beneficial effect upon her clergy. It tends to 
give them a wide outlook. It familiarises them with the 
conception of the world as a whole, which delivers them 
from parochialism. You see this in any Irish priest who 
was educated abroad ; you feel it at every turn in the 
Archbishop’s palace. But although the Cardinal corre- 
sponds every week in Latin, French, and Italian, he only 
thinks in English. He combines the spirit ofa Palmerston 
‘with the philanthrophy of a Shaftesbury, and mingles 
with both a tenderness and patience and kindly sympathy 
for the like of which I look in vain among other men. 

EXETER HALL IN A RED HAT. 

Yet his patriotism and his high Imperialism never 
dlind hir: to the claims of Ireland and the rights of the 
subject vaces. He is a Home Ruler to the heart’s core. 
No maa that I know, not of Irish birth, has so sincere an 
adimi.ation of the Irish le as Cardinal Manning. 
Treland is to him always the Isle of the Saints. At the 
Vatican Council the Irish bishops seemed to stand out 
morally and intellectually above their brethren from other 
English-speaking lands, When their faults come to light, 
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he excuses them on the ground of the oppression of cen- 
turies. Their faults are their oppressors’, their virtues are 
all their own, or rather are due to the Catholic Church, 
which counts the children of St. Patrick as its missionary 
nation. When Archbishop Walsh was being vehemently 
abused, he hastened publicly to take his stand by his side 
and identify himself with his Irish brother. For Arch- 
bishop Croke he hasalways entertained a deep personal vene- 
ration. But although he is strong for Home Rule he has 
constantly set his face as a flint against that dismember- 
ment of the Imperial Parliament that was contemplated 
when in an evil hour Mr. Gladstone proposed to expel 
the Irish members from Westminster. It is not only 
the Irish whom the Cardinal regards as his clients. All 
subject races are to him of peculiar interest. He is 
indeed a kind of personified Exeter Hall under « cardinal’s 
hat. Whether it is for the abolition of slavery, the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, the prevention of the sale of 
drink to the native races, the Cardinal is always to the fore. 
Nor are his sympathies limited to those people with whom 
we havetodo, Far be it from me to pry into the mys- 
teries of the Curia ; but it is an open secret that Cardinal 
Manning, together with Cardinal Gibbons, has spared no 
effort to convince the Vatican that the day of the dynasties 
is past, and that the era of the peoples has fully dawned. 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. 

The Social question is to Cardinal Manning the ques- 
tion of questions. The condition of the people, the im- 
provement of their homes, the removal of their tempta- 
tions—all questions relating to th~ amelioration of their 
lot—are constantly with him. He » in hot revolt 
against the stony-hearted bureaucratic machinery of our 
Poor Law, and he is so far a Socialist as to lay down in 
the strongest terms that ‘‘a starving man has a natural 
right to his neighbour’s bread. So strict is this natural 
right that it prevails over all positive laws of property.” 
They must know little of life, he is constantly reminding 
us, ‘*who do not know what ruin of men and women 
comes from the straits of poverty.” There is an admirable 
article in the third volume of his Miscellanies which 
is entitled ‘*A Pleading for the Worthless,” which is 
imbued with the spirit of Him who came to seek and to 
save those who are lost. Nor is it only in articles that 
the Cardinal preaches, His whole life is devoted to the 
same task, In the dockers’ strike—of which I say 
nothing, for the incidents are so fresh in public memory— 
he only did on a wider platform, and in sight and hearing 
of a larger audience, what he sp-nds his life in doing on a 
smaller scale. A CLOSING WORD. 

In drawing to a close thes hasty and hurried lines in 
which I have endeavoured t pay my small tribute to the 
great Cardinal whx > Jubi, 2e is to be celebrated on the 
eighth of this mont,. {am painfully conscious of their 
utter inadequacy. No words that I can use can give 
more then a faint and inadequate impression of the inex- 
haustible kindness which the Cardinal has shown, not 
merely to me, but to others of my friends who needed it 
even more, of the ready sympathy, of the resourceful 
counsel which were ever at their command. London 
would be a very different city to me if the Cardinal were 
not at Westminster keeping vigilant and loving watch, 
in true Cromwellian spirit, over the interests of the 
Empire and the welfare of the common people. Since 
my father died there has been no man who has been so 
good to me, so helpful, so loving, and so true as Cardinal 
Manning. And as he has been to me, so he has been to'a 
great multitude which no man can number of obscure, 
unknown, despised and broken-hearted men and women, 
to whom in their darkest hour of misery and despair he 
has appeared as a blessed minister of love an hope. 














‘the 2ist of June. 


I shall be glad to receive 
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PENNY POSTAGE FOR. ALL ENGLISH - SPEAKING LANDS. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO HER MAJESTY. 


| HAVE the most gratifying results to report con- 
| cerning the proposed National Memorial to 
Her Majesty in favour of penny postage between 
all English-speaking lands. I am, however, 
embarrassed by the very number of my signa- 
The Review did not reach the hands of the public 





tures. 
till the 10th ; signatures were to be sent in by the 21st. 
Short though the time was, I have received several 
thousands of adhesions to the memorial—so many thou- 
sands, in fact, that I am unable to draw up a complete 
analysis in time for pub- Sai 

lication in the pein Pe 


number. My Helpers 
have done admirable ser- 
vice, but «s they almost 
all complain of the short- 
ness of the time, I ex- 
tend the closing of the 
list of memorialists till 


The sheet containing 
form of memorial, with 
spaces for signatures, is 


issued in. response to 
many appeals from’. 


readers who, found the 
single signatureslip issued 
last month insufficient. 


as tnany of these forms, 
as influentially filled up as 
possible, before the 21st 
of June. . Anyone who 
collects signatures is re- 
quested to add his or her 
own name and address, 
in order that I may regis- 
ter them as volunteer 
helpers, if they are not 
already enrolled in our 
association. 

. I have. received the 
following letter from Sir 
James Whitehead, chair- 
man of the Penny Postage Jubilee Committee, and 


late Lord Mayor, whom I asked for an opinion as to 
, the extension of penny postage to the English-speaking 


world. 


Highfield House, 
Catford Bridge, Kent, 8.E. 
May, 23rd, 1890. 
To the Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
§12z,—I respond with pleasure to your invitation. 
With considerable personal knowledge of our colonies 
I can imagine nothing that would be more conducive to the 


_, continuance of their union with the mother country than 


your proposal of a Uniform Inter-Océanic Penny Postage; 


and I am of opinion that when the step be taken—as it soon 
+ must—the labours of the Imperial Federationists will b 
_ greatly facilitated. 





SIR JAMES WHITEHEAD, 


There might, at first, be some slight loss in the departm: 3% 
of our postal service, as there was on the introduction cz 
Rowland Hill’s scheme for Great Britain; but, speaking as 
one who for thirty years has had large and continuous 
relations with our colonies, I am persuaded that it would eré 
long pay per se; and that in the meantime, the Exchequer 
would receive an indirect recompense through the taxation 
of the increased incomes derived from the greatly extended 
commerce which would result from the adoption of the 
system. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES WHITEHEAD. 


In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Mr. Henniker Hea- 
ton sets forth witk 
vigour and lucidity the 
case in favour of mak- 
ing the penny postage- 
stamp the symbol of 
universal Anglo - Saxon 
brotherhood. The case in 
favour of proceeding fron: 
the 23d. to the 1d. is 
clearly shown in the 
following figures, which 
I extract from Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton’s article. 

At present the Post 
Office is charged, contrary 
to the recommendation of 
a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, witk 
the whole cost of the 
mail subsidies, whick 
amount to £640,000— 
subsidies which, accord- 
ing to the official Post 
Office report, are not 
paid for Post Oftice pur. 
poses. The subsidies 
actually paid for Post 
Office purposes Mr. Hea- 
ton estimatesat £240,000: 
The remaining £400,000 ought to be charged to the 
Admiralty. According to Mr. Raikes’s own figures, the 
present receipts from the Colonial mail service pay not 
only for the whole cost of carriage, taking the £240,000 as 
the rightful proportion which should be borne by the Post 
Office of the subsidies to the mail companies, but actually 
yield a net profit of £146,000, which is applied to pay off 
the £400,000 which ought to be charged to the 
Admiralty. As Mr. Raikes charges the whole of the 
subsidies against the Post Office, he converts a profit of 
£146,000 into a loss of £254,000. Mr. Goschen’s reduc- 
tion to 23d _ will cost £105,000. To reduce the postage to 
1d. will only cost, according to Mr. Raikes, a further sum 
of £75,000, making a total of £180,000, or just £32,000 in 
excess of the profit at , esent earned by the Colonial mail 
services! This is such a bagatelle, that if Mr. Henniker 
Heaton can substantiate his figures before the Select 
Committee which ought at once to’ be granted him, the 


‘penny rate will be established forthwith. 
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The following list of those who have already signed the memorial is very incomplete, but it will suffice to show 
Low general has been the response to the appeal, and how influential and representative are the signatories of 


the National Memorial. 
to members of Parliament. 
stituency, or of their own motion. 


As the question will come before the House of Commons,’no special appeal was addressed 
Those who have signed it have done so at the request of Helpers in their own con- 
I sent forms direct to all the wives of the members of the Heuse of Commons, 


and to the leading women of the United Kingdom, as the question is one which pre-eminently appeals to the 
mcthers and sisters and wives’ of those who fare forth into distant iands"to ¢reate’ new homes for the English- 


speaking race. 


Duke of Five. 

Duke of Sutherland. 
Mar uis of Ripon. 

Earl of Caithness. 

Earl of Meath. 

Viscount Combermere. 
Lord Brooke, M:P. — - 
Lord Archibald Douglas. 
Lord Coleridge, Chief, Justice. 
Baron Huddleston. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
Mr. Justice Matthews, 
Mr. Justice ae 

#r. Commissioner Kerr, 
Cardinal Manning. 
Lishop of London. 


ma Bedford. 

“ Rochester. 

ée Bath and Wells, 

» , Liverpool. 
Durham. 


Arckbishep of St. Andrews. 
Bishop of Edinbro’. 
Moray and Ross. 
ai Barbadoes. 
Cork. “ 
Dumfries, 
ra Elphin. 
* Killaloe. : 
Le Tortsmouth, 
i Sligo. 
The Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 


Mrs. Thomson, wife of the Archbishop of York. 


Mrs, Temple, wife of the’Bishop of London. 
The Countess of Jersey. ; 

The Countess of Meath. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish, 

Lord Mayor of London. ' 


te ork. 
Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne. 


* Barrow 

» wath. 

# Birmingham, 
s Bradford, 

os Bury 


* Derby. 
Falmouth, 
Gatesnead. 
Great Yarmouth, 
Guildford. 

ad Hanley. 

vs Hartlepool. 
i Kendal. 

‘an Leeds. 

rN Leicester. 

+ Longboro’. 

eh Macclesfield, 
é Middlesbro’. 
a Nottingham. 


Ne Londonderry. 
Prevost cf Aberdeen. 
Provost of Paisley. 

‘The Chamberlain of London. 
Sir James Whitehead, 
‘Sir A. Rollit. 


Editor of Duily Chronicle, 
» Duly Telegraph. 
» Pall Mall Gazette, 
" The Speaker, 
@ The Christian World. 
pa Lhoyd's News, 
ae Western Daly Mercury. 
ia Bradford Observer, 
pa Yorkshire Past, 
» Manchester Examiner, 
«» Newcastle Chronile, 


Lditor cf Dundee Advertiser, 
Scottish Leader. 


Mr. W. Abraham, M.P. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P. 
Mr. W. S. Caine, 

Mr. W. Crawford, M.P. 
Mr. S. V. Evans, M.P. 
Mr. A.;Illingworth, M.P. 
Sir Henry James, M.P. 


-Mr. H. Kimber, M.P. 


Mr. C. Lambert, M.P. 
Mr. O. V. Morgan, M.P. 
Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P. 
Sir G..B, Powe}l, M.P. 
Sit Charles Russell, M.P 
Capt. Verney, M.P. 

Mr. John Wilson, M.P. 
Lady Havelock Allan. 
Mrs. H. J. Atkinson. 
Lady Eliz. Bidduip::. 
Mrs. Broadhurst. 

Mrs. Bryce. ° 

Mrs. Burt. 

Mrs. Sydney Buxton, 
Mrs. Causton. 

Mrs. Childers. 

Mrs. Coleman. 

Mrs. Handel Cossham, 
Mrs. Esslemont. 

Mrs. Foljambe 

Lady Forster, 

Mrs. Staveley Hill. 

Mrs. Alfred Illingworth. 
Mrs, Joicey. 

Mrs. Kinloch. 

Lady Lawson. 

Mrs. Alexander McArthur, 
Mrs. Eva McLaren. 
Ledy.MeKerina. 

Mrs. R. Macdonald. 

Mrs. J. W. Maclure. 
Mrs. W. McEwen. 


* Mrs. Pierce Mahony. 


Mrs. E. P_M.»Marum. 
Mrs. W. Mather. 

Mrs. Samuel Montagu. 
Mrs. Osborne Morgan. 
Mrs. O, V. Morgan. 
Mrs. George Newnes. 
Mrs. Frank Oldroyd. 
Mrs. Henry Fell Pease. 
Mrs. Pickard. 

Mrs, J. A. Picton. 
Mrs. T. P. Price. 

Mrs, James Rankin. 
Mrs. D. Randell. 

Mrs. T. C. Rasch. 
Mrs. Byron Reed. 

Mrs. C.‘T. Ritchie. 
Mrs. Halley Stewart. 
Hon. Mrs. F. Hanbury Tracy. 
Mrs. Wiggin. 

Mrs. Bancroft Birrell 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


- Mrs, Percy Bunting. 


Mrs. Josephine Butler. 
Miss F. M. Buss. 

Mrs, W. K. Clifford. 
Miss Clough, Newnham. 
Mrs. Garrett Fawcett. 
Lady Dilke. 

Lady Florence Dixie. 
Mrs, W. Grey. 

Mrs. Green, Oxford. 
Mrs. Hateh. 

Mrs. Frank Morrison. 
Dr. Kate Mitghell. 

Mrs. P. Bright M*‘Laren. 
Miss Anne Swanwick 
Miss Dorothy Tennant. 
Miss Elizabet) Spence Watson. 
Helen Zimmern. 

Lady Danheney. 

Mrs. Gattie 


North British Daily Mail, 


Mrs. Pitt Lewis 

Mrs. Emily Leng. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos 

Sir Robt. Ball. 

The Hon. Reg. Brett. 

Sir William Brewster. 

General Sir H. B. C. Daubeney, @.C.0, 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Bellairs. ‘ 

Sir Andrew Clarke, 

nt Somerset. Calthorp. 
Galt. 


ee M‘Gloag. 
me R. W. Lowry. 
‘a A. E. Warren. 
” B. Green Wilkinson, 
Major-Gen. Sir Henry Green. 
od E. Maberly. 
ai G. Wrottesley. 
Lieut.-Col. A. M. Arthur. 
Colonel Bates. 
Sir James Gowan, 
| ,, William Grey 
», Robert Howard 
} William Johnston. 
»; Henry Mitchell. 
», Fred."Milner, Bart. 
| -y Morell Mackenzie.., 
William Muir. 
» Henry Peek. 
» Fred, A. Weld. 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, Bedford Chapel. 
iDr. Henry Allon, D.D., Union Chapel, Isling- 
' ton. ‘ 
Rey. J. L. Clarke, M.A. 
J. Howard Crawford, M.A., Chaplain te 
the Earl of Hopetoun. . 
John Clifford, D.D. 
R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
H..R..Haweis, M.A., St. James's, Maryie- 


” 


” 


bone. 
H. Grattan Guinness, D.D. 
» Hugh Price Hughes. 
H. Hanna, D.D., LL.D., Beltast. 
A Holliday, Principal U.M.F.C. College. 
Rev John J: Kitto, Vicar of St. Martin-in-the 
Fields. 
» J. W. Leigh, St. Mary’s Rectory, Maryle- 
bone 


ne. 
», C. M. Marre, Vicar of St. Peter's, Bays- 
water. 
Dr. J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., Nottingham, 
Rev, J. Guinness Rogers. 
W. W. Tulloch, B.D., Glasgow, 
Benjamin Waugh. . 
+ John MeNeill, Regent Square Presbyterian. 
Gereral Booth, Salvation Army. 
Rev. John.Cairns, D.D., Edinburgh. 
A. M. Fairbairn, Mansfied College, Oxford. 
David Macrae, Dundee. set . 
. T. W. Brown, D.D. 
Alf. Austin. 
Lewis Morris. 
J. A. Froude. 
HH. Rider Haggard. 
George Meredith 
John Cordy Jeafferson. 
Faward Clodd. 
W. G. Blaikie, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Jas. Staniey Little. Fellow Royal Col. Institute, 
Mem. of Executive Council of Instructors. 
Samuel Woods, President of the Miners’ Fede- 

ration. 
W. M. Aeworth, West Dulwich. 
H. C. Howard, Greystoke Castle. 
Thos, Hodgkin, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
W,S. Hunt, Hull. 
‘Rev. W. H. Dawson, Skipton. 
A. Corman Doyle, M.D. 
Benjamin L. Green, Marchester. 
John J. Nimmo. Edinburgh. 
Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell, 
. Spence Watson. 
John Arrowsmith, Chairman Bristol Libera} 
Club. 
Percy William Bunting. 
W. F. Hicks-Beach. 


” 


” 
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Musical Herald, 
Mr, W, H. Cummings (portrait). 
Exeter Hall Meeting of Sol-Fa College. 
Development of Music in Wales, 
Echoes of the Month, 


Music—‘“A soldier brave and bold” (Danish 


air), , 


Musical Opinion. 

English Hymn-tunes from the 16th century 
to the Present Time, By Rev, A, W. 
Malim, 

The Case of the Organist (continued). 

Some of the Lesser-known Oratorios— 
* Deborah.” 

Musical Impostors; the Conductor, By Chas. 
Lunn, 

Making of Sound in the Organ and Orches- 
tra, 

The Future of the Symphony, By F, Corder, 

Country Sketches: Musical People. 

Correspondence, Reports, Trade Section, &c, 


Musical Times, | 

A Musical Inventory under the Terror. 

The Great Composers; Wagner, By Joseph 
Bennett, 

Liszt at Bonn in 1845. 

The Lean Collection at the Royal Military 
Exhibition. 

Pianofortes in Board Schools, 

Occasional Notes, Reports, Reviews, Corre- 
spondence, etc. 

Music: Anthem, ‘How Amiable are Thy 
Dwellings.” By J, E. West, 


Nonconformist Musical Journal, 


Chapel Concert Programmes, 

Music at Trinity Presbyterian Church, Clap- 
ham, 

Reminiscenves of an Organist, 

Congregational Music. By Rev. J. G. James. 


' Influence of Tradition on Nonconformist 


Musical Services; By Orlando A. Mansfield, 
News of the Churches, Correspundence, 
Reviews, &c, 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 





The leading article in the Musical Herald this month is an excellent 
biographical notice, with preiesit, of Mr. W, H. Cummings, the well-known 
tenor singer and musical antiquary, Mr, Cummings, we learn, has the 
great gift of reading music quickly and accurately at first sight, Mr. 
Cummings agrees with Gounod that the musical art has reached its maximum 
of complexity, and that the next change must be a return to simplicity. 
The usual prize of half a guinea is offered this month for the best paper of 
suggestions for celebrating the approaching jubilee of the Sol-fa movement. 

usical Opinion, always full of good reading, has an unusually excellent 
budget this month,’ The article on English hymn-tunes deals with some 
carefully selected specimens of hymn-music in a variety of styles, In ‘‘The 
Case the Church Organist” we have further evidence of how little hap- 
piness surrounds the post of the Church musician, The vicar’s daughter is 
this month put forward as the thorn in the flesh. “Many vicars have 
daughters who think themselves musical, and possibly this may be a dis- 
pee of Providence to teach organists patience, for which they ought to 
thankful!” Mr. Lunn, the Birmingham voice-trainer, in his paper on 
Conductors desires to show that the musician with the wand is a useless 
excrescence of modern growth. The organ news in Musical Opinion is 
always very full; this month we have details of the grand instruments in 
Riga Cathedral and St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, 


THERE is more solid reading in the Musical Times this month than has 
been usual of late, The six columns of “Facts, Rumours, and Remarks” 
might, however, well be spared in this as in every other issue. The 
article on Pianofortes in Board Schools is, of course, favourable to the new 
scheme adopted by the London Board, It has been assumed that the real 
ultimate object of the Board is to teach their 435,000 children to play the 
pianoforte (may no such fate await us!). As a matter of fact, however, 
they merely propose to place about 100 pianofortes in their schools at a cost. 
of about £2,500. In doing this they will be making no precedent, for many 
of the provincial Boards, such as Nottingham, Bradford, Manchester, and 
Liverpool have already provided their schools with instruments. Some of 
the opposition which has been encountered comes from the ratepayers, 
already exasperated by a rate of one shilling for what was in no case to 
exceed 3d.in the £. Butas a yearly sum of £1,500, and probably less, will quite 
meet the requirements of the case, the addition to the rate will not amount 
to more than the fraction of a farthing in the £. Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
carrying forward his admirable article on Great Composers, is this month 
engaged with Richard Wagner, with whose musical iconoclasm he appears 
to have little sympathy, 





THE Nonconformist Musical Journal is a comparatively new venture, 
admirably conducted by Dr. Parker's musical director, Mr. E. Minshall. 
This month we have a good deal of writing-on the much-discussed, question 
of congregational singing. Mr, James makes a very strong plea for better 
singing in the pew, and adverts to the weekly meeting of congregations for 
united practice. He thinks there are some in every congregation whom 
‘ God has intended to be silent. Mr, Mansfield’s paper bears a strong relation 
to that just noticed, but the writer takes a different view from his fellow- 
contributor. Choirs have grown dissatisfied and careless, while a selfish 
congregation (!), by monopolising all the music, have gained their hearts’ 
desire at the expense of the cultivation of their musical faculties, and in 
many cases their devotional feelings also.” This is very much like nonsense. 
A more varied service, for which Mr. Mansfield pleads, would certainly be 
for the benefit of a ‘‘selfish” choir, but we question if it would bring better 





congregational singing. 
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MR, STANLEY AS A PSALMIST. 
‘Sy SHALL CONFESS HIS AID BEFORE MEN,” 


Mr. Stantey’s paper on Emin Pasha’s Relief Expedi- 
tion in Scribne, dtkough a somewhat fragmentary per- 
formance, contains two notable passages which make it 
read as a nineteenth century version of the 78th Psalm, 


Give ear, oh my people, to my law, incline your ears to the 
words of my .outh, I will open my mouth in a parable 
. » » Showing the generation to come the praises of the 
Lord and His strength, and His wonderful works that He 
hath done . . . That the generation to come might know 
them, even the children which should be born; who should 
arise and declare them to their children, That they might 
set their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
keep His commandments, 


The following passage taken from his letter to Sir 
William MacKinnon explains the nature of Stanley’s 


vow, 
HIS VOW UNTO THE LORD. 


- You, who throughout your long and varied life have stead- 
fastly believed in the Christian’s God, and before men have 
professed your devout thankfulness for many mercies vouch- 
safed to you, will better understand than many others the 
feelings which animate me when I find myself back in 
civilisation, uninjured in life-or health, after passing through 
so many stormy and distressful periods, Constrained at 
the darkest hour to humbly confess that. without 
God’s help I was helpless, I vowed a vow in the forest 
solitudes that I would confess His aid before men. 
Silence, as of death, was round about me; it was 
midnight ; I was weakened by illness, prostrated by fatigue, 
and wan with anxiety for my white and black companions, 
whose fate was a mystery. - In this physical and mental dis- 
tress I besought God to give me back my people. Nine hours 
later we were exulting with a rapturous joy. In full view of 
all was the crimson flag with the crescent,.and beneath its 
waving folds was the long-lost rear column, ; 


JOSHUA IN AFRICA, 


Again we had emerged into the open country, out of the 
forest, after such experiences as, in the collective annals of 
African travels, there is no parallel. We were approaching 
the region wherein our ideal Governor was reported to be 
beleaguered. All that we heard from such natives as our 
scouts ‘caught prepared us for desperate encounters with 
multitudes, of whose numbers or qualities none could 
inform us intelligently; and- when thé population of 
Undesuma swarmed in myriads on the hills, and the 
valleys seemed alive with warriors, it really seemed 
to us, in our dense ignorance. of their characte 
and power, that these were of those who hemmed in 
the Pasha to the west. If he with 4,000 appealed for 
help, what could we effect with 173? The night before, I 
had been reading the exhortation of Moses to Joshua; and 
whether it was the effect of these brave words, or whether it 
was a voice, I know not, but it appeared to me as though I 
heard—“ Be strong, and of good courage; fear not, nor be 
afraid of them; for the Lord thy God, He it is that doth 
go with thee: He will not fail thee nor forsake thee.”. When 
on the next day Mazamboni commanded his people to attack 
and exterminate us, there was not a coward in our camp; 


whereas the evening before we exclaimed in bitterness, on 
seeing four of our men fly before one native, “ And these are 
the wretches with whom we must reach the Pasha.” 


BEHOLD IT IS THE LORD'S DOING, AND IT IS MARVELLOUS 
IN OUR EYES. 


And yet again. Between the confluence of the Ihuru and 
the Dui Rivers, in December, 1888, one hundred and fifty of 
the best and strongest of our men had been despatched to 
forage for food. They had been absent for many days more 
than they ought to have been; and in the meantime 130 
men, besides boys and women, were starving. Every 
soul in that camp was paralysed with sadness and suffering. 
I felt the horror of the silence of the forest, and thought 
intensely, Sleep was impossible, My thoughts dwelt on the 
recurring disobediences, which caused so much misery and 
anxiety. If I meet them, I will — but before the resolve was 
uttered, flashed to my memory the dead men on the road, the 
doomed in the camp, and the serving with me, and the thought 
that those 150 men were lost in remorseless woods beyond 
recovery, or surrounded by savages, without hope of escape. 
Then do you wonder that the natural hardness of the heart 
was softened, and that I again consigned my care to Him who 
could alone assist us ? 

The next morning, within half an hour of the start, we met 
the foragers—safe, sound, robust, loaded—bearing four tons 
of plantains. You can imagine what cries of joy these wild 
children of nature uttered. As I mentally review the many 
grim episodes, and reflect on the marvellously narrow 
escapes from utter destruction to which we have been 
subjected during our various journeys to and fro through 
that immense and gloomy extent of primeval woods, I fee} 
utterly unable to attribute our salvation to any other cause 
than to a gracious Providence, who, for some purpose of His 
own, preserved us, All the armies and armaments of. 
Europe could not have lent us any aid in the dire extremity 
in which we found ourselves in that camp between Dui and 
Ihuru; an army of explorers could not have traced our. 
course to the scene of the last struggle had we fallen; 
for deep, deep as utter oblivion had we been surely 
buried under the humus of the trackless wilds. It is in this 
humble and grateful spirit that I commence this record 
of the progress of the expedition, from its inception by you 
to the date when, at our feet, the Indian Ocean burst into 
view, pure and blue as heaven, when we might justly exclaim, 
“Tt is ended!” 

MR. STANLEY'S CREED. 

My creed has been, is, and will remain so, I hope, to act 
for the best, think the right thought, and speak the right 
word as well as a good motive will permit. When a mission 
is entrusted to me, and my conscience approves it as noble 
and right, and I give my promise to exert my best powers to 
fulfil this according to the letter and spirit, I carry with me 
a law that I am compelled to obey. If any associated with 
me prove to me by their manner and action that this law is 
equally incumbent on them, then I recognise my brothers. 


THE REMEDY FOR THE WOES OF AFRICA. 
The rest of the article is taken up with extracts from 
his book. Here is one important passage in which he 
speaks of the future of Africa. 


There is only one remedy for the wholesale devastations 
of African aborigines, and that is the solemn combination of 
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€: gland, Germany, France, Portugal, South and East Africa, 
tnd Congo State against the introduction of gunpowder into 
any part of the Continent except for the use of their own 

ents, soldiers, and employés; or seizing upon every tusk 
of ivory brought out, as there is not a single piece 
nowadays which “hds ‘been #ained lawfully. © Every’ tusk, 
piece, and scrap’in the “ possession of an - Arab 
trader has been steeped and dyed in blood, Every 
pound weight has cost the life of a man, woman, or child; 
for every five pounds a hut has been burned; for every two 
tusks a whole village has been destroyed ; every twenty tusks 
have been obtained at the price of a district, with all its 

ple; villages, ' and. plantations, ‘It * is -simply- incredible, 

cause ivory is required, for ornaments or billiard games, 
the rich heart of Africa should be-laid waste at this late 
year of the nineteenth century, signalised as it has been by 
s0 much advance; ~that’ populations, tribes, and nations 
should be utterly destroyed.“ Whom, after all, does this 
bloody seizure of. ivory-enrich? Only a few dozens of-half- 
castes, Arab and Negro, who, ifdue. justice were dealt to 
them, should: be made to sweat out the remainder of their 
piratical lives in the severest penal servitude. — 


_ We do not feel justified in making further extracts 
from his article, which’ is copiously illustrated and: in- 
tensely interesting, and it wil! no doubt secure for the 
magazine an unprecedented sale. 





THE MIRACLES OF HYPNOTISM. 
THE NEW AND TERRIBLE SECRET OF SCIENCE, 


Of all coming sciences the most marvellous and most 
uncanny is that of Hypnotism—which is but mes- 
merism under. a scientific alias.. It suggests limitless 
possibilities as to the disintegration of personality—the 
taking of a man or woman to pieces, as it were, killing 
temporarily one half of him and quickening the’ other 
half inte abnormal activity. It’ makes the mind as ‘limp 
as wax in the hand. of ‘the -moulder, and enables the 
mental force’ of-a complete ‘stranger .to dominate all the 
inherited and acquired habits and convictions of a life- 
time. “It makes credible all the old stories of diabolical 

ion, and is in serious earnest :quite the most 
terrible revelation. which has ever .been afforded us 
of the power which one’ man can exert over his 
fellow-creatures. A paper by Dr. J. Luys, member 
of the Academy of Medicine, and physician fd the 
Qharité. Hospital, in the “Fortnightly describes‘ with 
almost terrible lucidity some of the phenomena which 
have already been obtained by this novel system’ of 
experimentalising upon the body and mind of man. Dr. 
Luys hypnotises patients in two minutes by causing them 
to look ‘at revolving mirrors, and’so far he has had no 
accident. But it is obvious that the new power is 
capable of terribls = use. | 


WHAT IT IS TO BE HYPNOTISED. 


Dr. Luys thus describes the first experience of the 
hypnotised patient :— 

‘patient arrives full of life, in complete ccntact with the 
external world: ‘he’ talks and laughs gaily; but if we only 
make him fix his eye on a definite: object, lay our fingers 
aghtly on the balls of his eyes, gently press the lobe. of his 
ear, and make him hear a slight noise, we at once bring him 
to a state of utter annihilation both as regards his faculties 
‘and his motive power. He falls on the floor in a state of 
coma, thunderstruck, so to speak, and simply lies there like 
apn inert, flabby, senseless mass, utterly dead to the touch of 
the external world. . He is no longer his own master, and is 
st the mercy of the hypnotiser whe controls him, 
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THE SIGHT OF THE CATALEPTIC. 

After the stage of lethargy comes that of catalepsy.” 

We open his eyelids, we cause a flashing light to penetrate 
right into his eyes ; the light passes into his brain, and pro- 
ceeds to-cause special.kinds of activity and.to jlluminate 
certain Special departmients of the brain, ‘A ‘new condition 
is now produced, the condition of catalepsy. “THis condition 
is marked by the pre-eminence of optical impressions which 
exercise absolute sway over all those activities of the 
nervous system which are aroused. The patient’s eyes are 
wide open, fixed and motionless; the pupil is especially 
affected. His.excessive _power of sight reaches such 
an extraordinary pitch of‘ acuteness that if we cover 
his eyelids -with. a lager of ,cotton. woal and. then; put a 
newspaper in front of his eyes, we aré amazed to see that he 
can read it—no doubt throagh some tiny ctacks imperceptible 
to us.: Suppose we show to him; behind a wooden screen one=, 
fifth of an inch thick, balls of coloured: glass, calculated by 
their colours to arouse in him different emotions; the visual, 
faculty is so super-perceptive that the patient feels through 
the screen the different vibrations of light; and reacts 
correlatively. Show him, for example, behind this scréen’ a 
blue ball, he will exhibit signs of sadness ; show him a yellow 
one, and he will be all gaiety and hilarity, and 'so on.’ And at 
the same time with this extra-physiological developnient of his 
optic nerves, we remark’ that the movements of the cutaneous 
Gene and of ‘the mucous membranes are utterly para- 
ysed. . 

_ THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORCE. 


‘ A man in this cataleptic condition “ceases to be a man, 
and becomes a machine, and a machine which, 
when set in motion, develops extraordinary force. In fact, 
the man becomes a machine with springs wound up to pro- 
duce ahy kind of movement, and, ‘once started, he-may be 
seen to repeat a series of actions eonnected with his ordinary 
habits. « Thus, to a: patient who is accustomed ‘to knit, 
without saying a word vou hand the needles and:the ball of 
worsted, and he'sets to ‘work at once ‘like a genuine,machine, 
aud knits without stopping for a moment, arid without the 
slightest distraction, and’ can go on in the same way for six 
hours consecutively, even forgetting the times for meals. . 
INSENSIBILITY TO PAIN, 
After catalepsy comes somnambulism :— 

A patient is no longer himself, nor connected with any of his 
old ties ; he is released from his past’ and dissevered from 
his surroundings ; he passively submits to any external im- 
pulses ‘and willingly accepts the most utter absurdities... He 
will even abdicate his own personality and clothe himself in 
the borrowed personality of any person just as the experi- 
menter bids him.- You can stick a pin with ‘impunity ‘into 
the skin of the patient, nip him with pincers, burn him with 
a hot cauteriser, and still he has no sensation and remains 
utterly unaware of what is going’ on. He-continues-to. talk 
if questions” are put to him. His mucous. membranes are 
similarly deadened. 

‘ ITS PERILS. 


When a hypnotised person awakes, he is completely 
oblivious of all that has happened, His consciousness 
has been completely arrested. Sometimes théy are only 
half awake.’ Dr. Luys says :— 

If, indeed, the patient, only half-awakened, is sent. back 
in this condition to his daily life, he has only a half- 
consciousness of the nature ‘of his acts. He: may walk 
straight on without knowing where he is going, or collide 
with persons passing by; he may knock them down, steal 
articles exposed in shops, commit all kinds of offences, even 
outrages on decency; and this unconscious person, whom 
the public and the magistrates regard as in possession of 
all ‘his sensés, may find himself the object of undeserved 
puntshment. I cannot, therefore, too earnestly warn young 
experimenters against the serious consequences of an incom- 
pletely-effected awakening. 
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THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
AS SEEN BY A FRENCH MARQUISE. 

In the two numbers of the Nowvelle Revue for May 
Madame de San Carlos continues her bright and- sympa- 
thetic sketch of the ‘‘ Americans at Home.” The uncon- 
ventionality of American life strikes and attracts her, and 
she gives it its full and serious value. “In the New 
World nothing trammels individual initiative either for 
good or evil,” is the text from which she starts. She is 
quite just enough, and we may add good friend enough, 
to observe and to point out some of the evil, but the 
conclusion to which she carries her readers before the 
end is that on the whole good largely predominates. 

IN PRAISE OF AMERICAN WOMEN. ; 

‘‘The morally healthy American woman is a noble 
creature, little embarrassed by conventionalities, who does 
not allow herself to be intimidated by the judgment of 
her neighbours. Wherever she may be, she respects 
merit, and she gives her friendship where she is aware of a 
similarity. of taste and moral appreciation, - without 
troubling herself about position either of birth. or 
fortune.” This condition of affairs Madame de San Carlos 
praises as true equality. The only people who are 
generally avoided in America are, she says, those whose 
lives are in opposition to the two great and_ prevailing 
principles, of virtue in women and uprightness in 
men. Everything else is permitted, and if it pleases 
or suits you to black your own boots, or to cook 
your own dinner, it is a trifle of the smallest 
importance to your friends. A woman may do what she 
pleases, for it, is assumed, until very decided proof is 
given of the contrary, that she will not please to do what 
is wrong, ana the law of the country is stringent enough 
to prevent others from wronging her. The merely unbe- 
coming, as we should call it in England, does not count. 

' THEIR FREEDOM FROM CONVENTIONALITY. 

‘You may smile, gentlemen of Europe, when you speak 
of the liberty of American girls, but-nothing can affect-their 
virtue, nothing can shake the faith which their compatriots 
have in them. . Learn rather that your scepticism or your 
impertinence teach the really great ladies of America to 
laugh at your conventionalities and to care little for your 
esteem. . They even, asa rule, avoid you, and send you 
their caricatures, who arrive every year by hundreds from 
the far West te see what the old curio is like which is 
called Europe.” Most people who know anything of 
Americans will bear out Madame de San Carlos in hér 
assurance that it is not possible to teach them our con- 
ventionalities. There is, as she says, a certain freshness 
and vigour of mind which absolutely refuses to weight 
itself with the parasitic growth of our prejudices. Their 
system of marriage she looks upon as, on the whole, 
good and satisfactory in its results. She objects, 
as with the religious views which she professes she 
is bound to do, to the ease and frequency of divorce ; 
but even this she attributes, to some extent, to the better 
side of American nature. 

WILL AMERICA BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

‘‘ Intrigue and deceit, which are socommon in France in 
all social spheres, are almost universally repugnant to the 
upright and- unconventional character of the American 
women. Hence, having no religious trammels to arrest 
her on the road of passion, she prefers divorce and re- 
marriage to ‘the indulgence of a complaisant» husband or 
the threats of an Othello.” For the dangers which are 
to be discerned in this direction, more especially in the 
future than in the present, Madame de San Carlos looks 
for the only remedy to the revival and spread of Catho 
licism: The necessities of self-vreservation will, she is 
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confidently assured, bring the American people some day 
to the infallible doctrines of the Roman and Apostolic 
Church. 

THE AMERICAN SELF-MADE MAN. 

She turns from the American woman to the men, and 
naturally it is upon the self-made men that she dwells. 
The ditierence between the American and the European 
parvenu is excellently described, The American has no 
prejudices, no old and secret hatred for the rich. Quite 
the contrary! Did they not begin to enrich themselves 
as he has done? Proud and pleased to have ‘‘arrived,” 
he likes to spread the advantages of his fortune 
generously. Let no one expect from him a servilo 
respect for the great ones of the earth. He feels 
himself to be on their level; he is a citizen of @ 
country in which the lowest workmen may become 
“ President of a Republic.” Everyone is more or less self- 
made. ‘*‘ Young men generally begin with nothing or 
with some relatively small present from their father. 
They start themselves alone in business without the help, 
without the advice, without any assistance from their 
families. Their pride is to owe nothing to anyone bué 
themselves. It may almost be said that all old Americans 
are rich, for the greater number of those who have been 
vanquished in the great commercial struggle have perished 
in the fight.” 

WHAT THEY DO WITH THEIR WEALTH. 

The next question is naturally what they do 
with their wealth, and here, though Madame de San 
Carlos has, in her concluding article, great praise to 
bestow on their benevolence, it must be confessed 
that the picture which she draws of daily life is not at 
tractive. Art and literature, together with all which we 
are accustomed to consider as forming the charm and 
dignity of domestic life, are still in a painfully embryonie 
state. So long as there is something to be done the 
American is admirable. _ When there is a question of 
enjoyment, the ordinary European verdict would be that 
he is pitiable. The critical joys of selection and ap- 
preciation are unknown to him. He pays; his hired 
agent chooses; who appreciates. it is difficult to 
say. The condition represented by Madame de San 
Carlos’ chapters upon painting and music is’ only 
to be qualified as terrible. In painting portraiture alone 
has any vitality. In music ‘‘The musical ignorance of 
Americans produces the same sad impression as madness 
in a man who appears perfectly sound in mind until his 
mania is touched.” They appear to know so little as not 
even to suspect their own loss. In modification of 
Madame de San Carlos’ assumption of the undisputed 
artistic superiority of the French nation, we may remark 
par parenthese that she does not appear to have given alk 
the attention which it deserves to the late report of M. 
Vachon on the Schools of Industrial Arts in England. 
Apart from the question of detail, there is no doubt much 


. truth in her statement that the artist in American 


society would die if he did not come from time 
to time to renew his life at the great European sources of 
musical and dramatic genius. We have unfortunately no 
space to follow her into her discussion of further social 
problems, and amongst them the great labour question. 
She, devotes the largest. part of her last article to it, and 
shows much sympathy and breadth of view in her treat- 
ment. It is scarcely possible, however, to do justice 
within the limits she has assigned to herself to the many 
aspects of life on so great a Continent, and when she 
leaves New York and the facts which passed under her 


. Own eyes, we miss some of the freshness and force which 


characterise her personal observations, 
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THE BEST GOVERNED CITY IN THE WORLD, 
By Mr. Junzan Ratru. 


“When it is known that Birmingham is looked upon 
as a model in this respect, and has even been pronounced 
the best governed city in the world, it will not be amiss 
to describe the methods of its management, and some of 
the other results of the enlightened spirit that has 
brought them about.” 

Such are the words with which one Mr. Julian Ralph 
begins an article in Harper, which ke entitles “ The Best 
Governed City in the World,” 


A CHAMPION EULOGIST. 


Who Mr. Ralph may be, and what his qualifications are 
for thus giving the palm to Birmingham, of all the cities 
in existence, we do not know, but he certainly gives him- 
self up to eulogise Birmingham in a fashion which 
even Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in his most exalted mo- 


ments, could not excel. He says :— 


To-day Birmingham is a city whose people possess the 
highest and most varied and thorough educational facilities 
anywhere within the reach of all classes. Itis a city wherein 
the difficult problem of the disposal of sewage is believed 
to have more nearly approached solution than elsewhere, It 
is a city that builds its own street railroads, makes and sells 
its own gas, collects and sells its water supply, raises and 
sells a great part of the food of its inhabitants, provides 
them with a free museum, art gallery, and art school, gives 
them s and Turkish baths at less than cost, and 
interests a larger portion of its people in responsibility for 
and management of its affairs than any city in the United 
Kingdom, if not in the world. It is, above all else, a business 
city, run by business men on business principles. 


THE MANIFOLD PERFECTIONS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


After this introduction he proceeds to set forth the ' 


manifold perfections of Birmingham, Birmingham took 
its pomeners leap forward in 1873, when it began to acquire 
parks at a rate that there are now one acre of pleasure 
ground to ie, Coney. iy acres of streets and build- 
ings. Birmingham has four public swimming baths in 
buildings and one open-air swimming bath, nine drink- 
ing fountains, as many cattle troughs, and thirty-eight 
resting-places for wayfarers. There are no free schools 
in Birmingham, but its Seager for education are 
exceptional, being unequalled 'in this by any other city 
in the kingdom. King Edward’s Schools and Sir Joshua 
Mason’s College are described, the Birmingham and 
Midland “Institute is eulogised, and then a pean of 

raise is 4c in honour of the art schools, museums, and 
ibraries, . Ralph tells once more the story of how 
the gas and water works were bought up, and declares 
that the improvement scheme introduced in 1875 will 
long be pointed to as “one of the most stupendous, 
enormous, and wise acts ever performed by a munici- 
pality.” The Drainage Board has made the best solution 
of the drainage question in England. In describing its 
municipal government, Mr, Ralph says that it costs 
on an average £3,000 to be Mayor of Birmingham for a 
year, and as no salary is attached to the office it is only 
very wealthy men who can afford to preside over the 
best governed city in the world. Another defect in this 
ideal city is the cars in use on the tramways, which are 
declared to be “hideous, cumbersome and dangerous 
combinations of double and demidecked cars, which no 
American city would tolerate.” Birmingham runs its 
cemetery at an annual loss of £700, and makes a profit 
of £8,000 to £10,000 a year on its markets. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE SECRET OF BIRMINGHAM’S GREATNESS. 

Mr. Ralph gives the following explanation as to how 
the secret of Birmi ’s greatness is that Birmingham is 
“the best governed city in the world” :— 

In the first place Birmingham was always a free city, neither 
walled nor possessing a restricted burgess roll, but open to 
all who came to live or work or trade among its inhabitants. 
It thus invited and got'an independent, sturdy class of work- 
ing-people, ‘ In its further character as a city of refuge for 
reformers and persons in advance of the thought of their 
times, it attracted men of intellect and firm purpose, with 
courage backing their convictions. In both classes came 
foreigners, who gave to Birmingham a more cosmopolitan 
tone than its neighbours boasted. - To-day the natural con- 
sequences of all this are reflected in the citizens. ‘Its citizens 
have already shared in the government of the city, and the 
consequence has been the breeding of a succession of public- 
spirited men, who have tried to make gains for the town, 

ways having the community in their minds as a thing to 
be worked for. ’ 

HOW IT WORKS OUT: IN £5. D, 

This is his conclusion of the whole matter :— 

Birmingham’s total debt is £7,000,000.- The city owes 
£2,000,000 on account of the gas undertaking; but that pays 
expenses, interest on debt, sets aside a large sum annually 


- towards liquidation, and pays £25,000. to, £30,000 a year to 


the general funds, : A debt of £2,000,000 was incu: in the 
water undertaking ; but that pays all its liabilities and yields 
£2,000 a year to the funds, the interest on its reserve fund. 
Both undertakings continually lower the price of the two 
great necessaries. The sum of £1,500,000 is due to the 
improvement scheme, but the property purchased is of equal 
value, yields a large rental, promises ina few years to meet 
ali the charges upon it, and is certain to yield future genera- 
tions a great revenue for general expenditures, ‘ Against the 
rest of the debt Birmingham has great’ properties—2,066 
acres in all, including the sewage farm, which now. produces 
food sold at reduced cost to the pcople, and which will some 
day pay its way; also the water department and gas 
property, parks, asylums, cemetery, and sites of public build- 


‘ings. The city is a great employer, and pays 4,000 men 


£240,000 a year. : 

The article is illustrated with portraits of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Messrs, Richard and George Tangye, and 
Mr. Samuel Timmins. 


“THE SONGS MY MOTHER SUNG.” 
Mr, ar L. Wakeman, in the Chatauquan for May, 
describes how he heard the Angelus, as he floated idly 


.on the Adriatic at Venice. 


O angelus-hour to heart and soul, 

O angelus-hour of peace and calm, 

When o’er the farm the evening stole, 

Enfolding all in summer balm! ° » 
Without, the scents of fields—the musk 

Of hedge, of corn, of winrowed hay— 
The subtle attars of the dusk; 

And glowworms like some milky way 3 
Within, as from an angel’s tongue, . - 
Those dear old songs my mother sung: 
“From every stormy wind that blows ” ; 
>» “Softly now the light of day”; °~ is 
“ Thou hidden source of calm repose ;” 

“T love to steal awhile'away” ; 

“My days are gliding swiftly by” ; 

“Depths of mercy can there be”; 

“ Jesus, look with pitying eye”; 
“ Rock of ages cleft for me” ; 
“Saviour, on me thy bestow ”; 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
« Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria!” 
Sweet were the echoes that fell on the ear; 
* Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria!” ‘ . 
I worshipped betimes with my swarth gondolier. 
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Any reader who sympathises with the proposal to establish Penny Postage between all English-speaking communities 


is requested to obtain the Signatures of as many influential persons as possible to the accompanying Memorial 


returning the same to W. T. STEAD, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Wr, the undersigned loyal and devoted subjects of your Majesty resident in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, venture, with all respect, to express 
our earnest desire to strengthen the natural ties which unite the English-speaking 
family all round the world. Believing that nothing would tend more to that end than 
the establishment of a Penny Post between the old Motherland and the new and 
vaster Britains that have arisen beyond the seas, we approach the Throne with the 
humble but fervent prayer that the Jubilee of the Penny Post at home may be com- 
memorated by taking steps to secure, as speedily as may be, the establishment of the 
Penny Post throughout the English-speaking world, a reform which would contribute 
immensely to the happiness of millions and to the glory of your Majesty’s illustrious reign. 


ae — 


NAME. ADDRESS. PROFESSION. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN: THE REVIEWS. 


SIBERIAN EXILE, 
MR. HARRY QUILTER'S SYMPOSIUM AND PROTEST. 


Mr. Harry Quilter, in the Universal Review, the month 
before last, published an article by Mr. Adolphe Smith, 
on “ Exile by Administrative Order,” which was illustrated 
by a fancy sketch of the flogging of Madame Sihida. Mr. 
Quilter thought it befitting to issue a circular to members 
of Parliament, peers, judges, heads of colleges, &c., asking 
them the following questions :— 


IIs not the present system of Siberian exile by 
“ Administrative Order” a disgrace to a civilised nation, and 
have the atrocities lately committed under that system been 
of such a nature as to demand the severe punishment of those 
officials who were directly responsible for them? 

II.—Do you consider that steps should be taken to call the 
attention ef her Majesty's Government to these outrages, in 
order that a diplomatic 
remonstrance should be 
addressed to the Czar 
through his accredited 
representative, praying him 
to punish those who have 
abused the authority which 

been entrusted to 
them, and to make such 
alteration in the adminis- 
tration of justice as to 
revent the recurrence of 
urther acts of a similar 
nature ? 


He has received 278 
answers, including one 
from Mr. Gladstone, 
which runs as follows :— 

MR. GLADSTONE. 

Dear Sir,—It is against 
my rule to sign a paper 
of the nature of that which 
you have sent me, as I 
deem it better to do what 
may be fitting as a member 
of the House of Commons. 
The more so in this in- 
stance, as in the first 
debate of the Session, I 
drew the attention of the 
Government to this sad and 
shameful subject. 

Should your circular 
obtain attention in Russia, 
I think her press or her 
Government would be 
justified in taking notice 
of the brutal slaughter at 
Michelstown in 1887, and requesting that it should be 
punished. Thecause of humanity might prosper if they did 

Your very faithful, 
W E GLADSTONE. 

May Ist, 1890. 


Mr. .Quilter’s method of treating: the. subject may be 
inferred from the final sentence of the article :—“We may 
not be able to stop these beasts torturing their prisoners 
and outraging their women, but we can at least see that 
those who do so, and the Government which shelters them, 
shall be held up to execration and contempt, and that 
ny, jarere will have no sympathy with such procedure, 
and give no condonation to such crimes.” 

, MR. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Mr. Quilter also publishes letters from Mr. Thorola 
] rs, who has the sense to say that no Government 
in its domestic concerns will submit te foreign interven- 


MR. GEORGE KENNAN. 
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tion, and Mr. Sutherland Edwards, who tells Mr. Quilter 
that exile to Siberia, humanely couducted, seems to hin 
a just and beneficent punishment, which is much bette 
for criminals than our own convict system. He alsc 
reminds Mr. Quilter that the alleged flogging of Madame 
Sihida does not rest upon impeachable evidence, and that 
the picture, instead of carrying conviction to his mind, 
it calls to his memory an equally dramatic picture of 
a Polish prince chained in a convict gang to a murderer, 
a story which this Prince’s brother subsequently declared 
was false. As to the suggested diplomatic intervention, 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards says what certainly ought to 
have been plain enough to all the well-meaning person- 
ages who have responded to Mr. Quilter’s appeal :— 


My answer must be emphatically—No. Neither would the 
Czar receive the proposed remonstrances from bis ambas- 
sador in England, nor would 
the ambassador receive 
them from our Government, 
nor would our Government 
dream of offering them. 
More letters are given 
from M. Piere Lavroff and 
M. Serevriakoff, and— 
Mrs. Emily Crawford, of 
all people in the world. 


THE REV. JAMES 
MARTINEAU. 


Lhe oddest thing in the 
list of contributions is the 
Rev. James Martineau’s 
opinion. Mr. Martineau 
laments the premature 
termination of the Cri- 
mean war. His pious soul 
thirsted for another came 
paign after the fall of 
Sebastopol by which the 
French and German 
armies were to have joined 
hands in Poland and 
reconstituted the Polish 
kingdom. Yet even Mr. 
Martineau, althoughgiven 
to indulge in such ex- 
travagant dreams, says 
that during his long ac- 
quaintance with Polish 
exiles, though he had 
listened to many a terri- 
ble story of suffering this 
tale of Madame Sihida 
was the first time he had heard of a woman being flogged 
to death. 

Mr. Quilter has not taken any trouble to tabulate the 
names of those who have responded to his appeal, so 
that the following list, though not professing to be 
exhaustive, will be useful to those who wish to see the 
kind of Englishmen who are in favour of diplomatic 
interference in the internal affairs of an independent 
empire for whose existence we have no responsibility, 
and over whose government we have no control. 

Peers.—The Earl of Dorchester, the Earl of Mar, the 
Earl of Drogheda, the Earl of Wharncliffe, the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

Members of Parliament. —Colonel Cornwallis 
West, Cunninghame Graham, Lieut.-Col. Sandys, Thomas 
Burt, Thomas Wayman, Alfred Webb, George Baden- 
Powell, Thomas Dickson, Peter MacDonald, Francis 
O’Keefe, H. B. Reed, Seymour Keay, Isaac Hoyle, 
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Limothy Healy, Dr. Tanner, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Kenny, 


W. H. Corbett, Thomas O’Brien, Alfred E. Pease, Walter 
Thorburn, John Wilson, James C. Flinn. 
LETTERS FROM M.P.’s. 

In addition to these members, Mr. Quilter publishes 
the names of several others, who prefer another form 
of remonstrance to that which he suggests, together with 
those of others who dissent without mony 7 
alternative course. Asaong these are Mr. Charles - 
laugh, who mildly remarks that diplomatic remonstrance 
is, he supposes, a matter of considerable delicacy, H. 8. 
King, Sir John Kinloch, Sir Charles Goldsmid, P. Essel- 
mont, C. W. Radcliffe Cook, Sir E. J. Reed, who considers 
our treatment of the Irish people so outrageous dutieg 
the last few years that he does not think we co 
remonstrate with anyone for uncivilised conduct. Sir 
Robert Fowler, who tells Mr. Quilter point blank that it 
is no use interfering unless he is prepared to advocate 

~ -war with Russia. Mr. e, who reminds us that the 
Government has denied the possibility of ao the 
Russian Government on the subject. Mr. Henry 
Kimber, Mr. Walter Foster. Among the other signa- 
tories are Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, Grant Allen, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Lady Sandwich. 

It is somewhat difficult to know what purpose the 
* symposium and protest” is to serve but that of making 
its signatories ridiculous, and conveying an entirely 
wrong impression abroad as to the opinions of the 
English people. It might be thought that from this 
beggarly array of signatories, which hardly contains the 
name of a single person who has ever held responsible 
office in this country, that the system of exile by admi- 
nistrative order is condemned by only a handful of our 
people. In reality there is not a man, woman or child, 
who knows what it is who does not loathe it from his 
heart—especially when it is practised by other people. 
As itis only ten years ago that we locked .up several, 
hundred Irishmen without trial in Ireland under Mr. 
Forster’s administration, it is evident that our loathing 
for arrest and imprisonment without trial has exceptions. 
Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that the Russian Government 
should make representations to secure the punishment 
of the constables who shot down the Irishmen at Mitchels- 
town is a reductio ad absurdum of the principle that every- 
one should mind not his own business, but the business 
of his neighbours. __. 

In East and West, Stepniak, writing on the Russian 
exile system, says that, for every man or woman 
tried, from twenty-one to twenty-two persons are exiled 
without trial, and a system has been established of late 
by which prisoners find their sentences extended some- 
times for years by the caprice of some gendarme who is 
entrusted with the re-examination of the reports of their 
trial. According to former rules, the maximum punish- 
ment that could be inflicted without trial was five years ; 
it has now been extended to ten. The Administra- 
tion has also taken the authority to condemn people 
without any form of trial to various terms of imprison- 
ment with hard labour. All this, if true, is very bad ; but 
Stepniak supplies some figures at the end of his paper 
which will give us a better idea of the extremely small 
area over which this system is spread. The population 
of Russia is over 100 millions, that of Ireland less than 
five. In Russia, from 1881 to 1889, the total number of 
persons who. haye been exiled to Siberia, immured 
in fortresses, agaounts, according to Stepniak, to 
2,000, or a little,more than 200 per annum. Not so 
many as are imprisoned under the Crimes Act in 
Treland. I do not:say this as excuse for the system of 
-exile by administrative order. I only mention it in 
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order that people may form some kind of an idea as to the 
relation of the mass of the Russian population and those 
who are the victims of administrative arbitrariness. 


OLIVE SCHREINER, MARGARET DELAND, AND 
MRS. WARD. 
FROM A NORSE POINT OF VIEW. 

Or the articles presented in the Norwegian monthly 
Samtiden the place of honour may be given to Wilhelm 
Troye’s discourse on ‘‘ The Theological yp in England.” 
The writer reviews the three books which have lately 
been the subject of much discussion in England and 
out of it—viz., ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ; ‘‘The Story of an African Farm,” by Ralph Iron 
(Olive Schreiner); and ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” by 
Margaret Deland. He deplores the lack in Norway of 
that spirit of generous tolerance which exists in England, 
and which enables the most contradictory opinions to 
find expression side by side in perfect equanimity. 

‘* With us,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ those who cannot feel 
at home in the Established Lutheran Church, with its 
rigid orthodoxy, are met with cold opposition, find it 
almost impossible to obtain any hearing, and live isolated 
from each other, while in England there is a strong and 
characteristic yearning amongst those who have placed 
themselves beyond the pale of the Church to cling 
together round those simple and positive religious elements 
which they may have in common.” Asan instance of 
this, the writer refers to a new religious association which 
within the last few days has been formed in London by 
men and womencf different beliefs, suchas Stopford Brooke 
(the well-known London preacher), Dr. Martineau, Estlin 
Carpenter, Lord Carlisle, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss 
Cobbe, etc. Having given an explanation of the object 
of this religious society, Mr. Troye says that it is the feel- 
ing which animates these people that has given rise to 
what may be called the religious novel, of which he has 
taken the three above-named books as examples, ail 
written by women from three different parts of the 
world—Africa, America, and Europe. For the authoress 
of ‘The Story of an African Farm,” in whose style he 
finds much to remind him of Charlotte Bronté, the 
reviewer predicts a great future. ‘‘Undoubtedly the 
book is one of the most remarkable of England’s 
later novels ” he writes. ‘‘ Its deep intensity, its un- 
affected directness and honesty of purpose, mark i+ as a 
peer ese. original a and as the first work of the 
authoress it gives us the right to expect great things.” 
Reviewing “John Ward, Penk? ie "haa <¢ It. is 
startling to meet here in the nineteenth century, ghosts 
from the dark Puritanical ages, and one cannot but pity 
the preacher who finds his own happiness crushed to 
death beneath the Juggernaut wheels of his cruel 
doctrines.” Though the book does not show any striking 
knowledge of human nature, the reviewer finds it 
extremely fascinating, and on the whole, very impartial. 
But of these three voices (strange that they should all be 
female ones!) from the English-speaking world, the 
reviewer is most struck by that of Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
‘‘Robert Elsmere, ’which he declaresto beremarkably clear, 
emphatic, andeloquent. He winds up with alittlegrowlat his 
own countrymen, ‘‘If anything fresh comes out in Paris,” 
he says, ‘‘straightway by the next post come all the sensa- 
tional details ; but of such books as these we are left in 
comparative ignorance for a whole year at the least, and 
thinkers and authors such as Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, and Browning, who have so largely influenced 
the England of to-day, are, to owr cultivated community, 
hardly anything more than names.” 
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THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
Tue Leiswre Hour labours under a difliculty in the 


‘publication of its latest article on the Sovereigns of 


‘Europe. pt 
photograph which illustrates it is some years old, for “‘the 


It is the Sultan’s turn this month, but the 


ultan is personally unfavourable to the art of photo- 
graphy.” ‘The article describing Abdul Hamid is very 
eulogistic. He is said to be so humane that he has re- 
fused to sign a single death warrant since his succession. 
Most of us would probably have thought much more of 
his humanity if he had signed the death-warrant of a good 
many of the scoundrels, such as Moussa Bey, who have so 
far escaped justice. The writer, however, is full of admira- 
tion for Abdul Hamid. His private life, which more 
resembles that of an English gontleman, is contrary to 
the popular idea of an 
Oriental prince. He is 
“t Sonetieelie monoga- 
mous,” because he has 
only four legal wives, ‘‘ to 
none of whom does he 
show special favour.” He 
is unfortunately unable 
to get rid of 300 other 
wives, each of whom has 
four eunuchs and six 
female servants to wait 
upon her, besides a full 
establishment of horses, 
carriages, and grooms. 
If the Sultan were to 
cashier his whole female 
establishment, he would 
certainly be deposed or 
murdered. He has to 
keep on marrying in 
order to save his life. 
Six thousand persons are 
fed daily at the Dolma 
Bagtche Palace, twenty 
men are kept constantly 
buying fish for the Palace, 
and forty others have to 
carry in the fish that are 
Ten tons of fish 
aweek are eaten, and 
nearly nine tons of bread 
a day, one ton of rice, 
600 lb. of sugar. 

Abdul Hamid gets up 
early. His toilet does 
not detain him long; 
indeed it might detain him longer according to Euro- 
pean codes. When dressed, he at once devotes himself 
to recite the prescribed prayers, after which he drinks 
a cup of black coffee, and instantly afterwards begins to 
smoke cigarettes, a pastime that he continues all day 
almost without intermission, for he is an ardent 
smoker.: Breakfast ended, he arranges family affairs 
when these require his attention, as is almost always 
the case with so large a family, and of such varied ages 
and needs. This done, he quits the harem and goes 
into the selamlik. Here he receives the reports con- 
cerning Court affairs. Towards ten o’clock his Court 
secretary and chief dignitaries appear, bearing the day’s 
despatches and reports. These handed in, the Sultan 
seats himself on a sofa with these documents 
on his right, on his left a pile of Turkish newspapers and 
extracts from the European press, translated into Turkish 





ABDUL HAMID 


for his benefit by a translation bureau specially appointed 


to that end. His lunch, which follows the despatch of 
this business, is most simple—little meat, a fair amount 
of vegetables. The meal ended, he takes a walk in the 
park or rows in a little boat upon one of the lakes it 
encloses, always accompanied by a chamberlain or some 
high dignitary. After taking two hours’ exercise in the 
air, he returns to his sitting-rooms, where he holds an 
open reception, or else presides over some committee 
meeting. An hour or two before sunset he once more 
goes out to walk. His dinner is as simple as his lunch. 
His tavourite food is pillaffe, sweets, and a very 
little meat. He never touches spirituous liquors, in due 
obedience to the commands of the Prophet, but he drinks 
large quantities of sherbet and eats a great deal cf ice 
cream. Dinner and diges- 
tion over, he receives 
company in the selamlik, ~ 
or he retires into the 
harem, where his daugh- 
ters play and sing te 
him. He himself on 
these occasions will often 
seat himself at the piano, 
an instrument he plays 
fairly well. For painting 
—for the fine arts im 
general, he has no taste. 
His women, too, find hin 
very cold; but he is 
devoted to his children, 
and also much attached 
to all the members of his 
family. 

In appearance he ic 
of medium height, rather 
short than tall, well pro- 
portioned in his person, 
and carrying bravely the 
weight of his onerous 
duties, though there are 
also moments when an 
old and careworn look 
comes across his face, and 
when he almost personi- 
fies the apathy we sa 
generally connect with 
the Turkish character. 
His beard, cut into a 
slight point, is black, so 
are his hair and eyes. 
The latter are tender in 
expression, but also penetrating, and he looks his visitors 
fuil in the face, with a scrutiny that seems to read their 
thoughts. What destroys the pleasant first impression 
made by these eyes is the constant look of uneasiness in 
them. The fact is, Abdul Hamid does not feel himself 
safe ever. in his own palace. 

Professor Vambery, in the New Review, eulogises the 
Sultan even more highly than the writer in the Leisure 
Hour. He says :— 

Sultan Abdul Hamid is the very personiication of a rot 
bourgeois, who is anxious to do away with all the encumber- 
ing etiquette of Oriental Court life, and who likes to show 
himself plain, civil, and unaffected to his visitors. “ We are 
all tired and exhausted,” said one of the Ministers to me, “ but 
the Sultan never is, and if he yields to our entreaties it is 
only for our sakes and not for his own.” The Sultan, owing 
to his extraordinary memory, recollects events long ago foi- 
gotten by his Ministers. 











HOW: ENGLAND STRIKES AN AMERICAN. 
A CHEERY PAPER BY MR. ALBERT SHAW. 


In the Century Magazine the place of honour is 
deservedly given to a paper in which Mr. Shaw describes 
and numerous artists illustrate ‘‘London Polytechnics 
and People’s Palaces.” Mr. Shaw, whose paper on Glas- 
gow has been copiously noticed in this review, has 
returned to America full of faith and hope in the future 
of the English race. In this new paper he says :— 


THE VITAJITY OF THE ENGLISH 


No American visitor who observes attentively the institu- 
tions and social life of the mother country can fail to be 
impressed with the marvellous tenacity and recuperative 
vigour of the English race in England. Such courage and 
virile buoyancy in the face of the gravest practical problems 
and in the certain prospect of a long period of turbulence, 
agitation, and social and political readjustment, the history of 
the world does not parallel. With the unbroken traditions of a 
very old country, England has all the vitaiity and construc- 
tive energy of a new one. There is no such thing visible as 
that racial exhaustion and declension the signs of which in 
some of England’s continental neighbours seem well-nigh un- 
mistakable, No people in the world, not even the Americans 
or the Russians, seem farther from the “fagged out” point 
than the English. There strength, in Scripture phrase, is 
as their day. Once fully convinced, they move with 
irresistible decision and force. Thus they continue 
from time to time to make the most important changes 
in their political constitution, each new change only pre- 
paring the way for the next one, and finality seeming as 
remote as ever. They have led the world in the stupen- 
dous industrial achievements of the past century, and 
they seem not unlikely yet to lead the world in 
those social reforms that the modern economic system has 
made so necessary. At least she becomes more fully aroused 
and more thoroughly earnest every day, and is beginning to 
find and apply remedies in the practical English fashion. 


PRACTICAL PROGRESS TO SOCIALISM. 


It seems to me clear that the significant fact in the social 
condition of England to-day is not to be found’in the 
degradation and misery of a large part of the population, but 
rather in the vigour, whole-heartedness, and honest zeal with 
which the task of amelioration has been entered upon. 
Underneath the wordy strife of parties, the jangling discords 
of denominations, and the controversies growing out of class 
distinctions and privileges, there is apparent on all sides and 
in all parts of English society a growing sense of justice and 
of human rights and brotherhood, and a growing sense of 
the necessity and the obligation that rests upon the com- 
munity to make all its members sharers to the widest 
possible extent in the best fruits of modern civilisation. The 
English people are making the steadiest and most direct 
steps in the direction of socialism of any nation in the 
world. And they are doing this without either accepting or 
rejecting any theory as to the proper functions of the State 
or the municipal corporation. When it is perceived that a 
certain thing must be done, England proceeds to do it, using 
private and voluntary means, public and official means, or 
more commonly a combination of the two, in a manner 
peculiarly English and without the possibility of successful 
imitation anywhere else. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


This British method of reform is remarkably illustrated 
by the great progress technical and practical education 
has made in England as the outcome, in large part, 
of the famous report of the Royal Commission on that 
subject in 1883, although no legislation has as yet 
resulted from the report. There is just now beginning to 
emerge something like the definite outlines of a distinctively 
English system of practical education. I know of no other 
single thing which promises to do so much in that grand 
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work of social improvement to which England stands 
deliberately committed as the scheme of popular education 
—mental. moral, physical, technical, and recreative—that 
begins to assume form and substance, and that will 
certainly witness enormous development and expansion 
within the coming decade. The English people have taken 
the trouble to study the experience of the entire industrial 
world in this matter of practical education, but they have 
studied their own circumstances with equal fidelity, and their 
system will be essentially their own. ; 





SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 
A SURVEY BY MR. ©. BRADLAUGH, M.P. 


it was recently remarked by a member of the front 
Opposition bench that the three most Conservative men 
in politics were Mr. John Morley, Mr. Charles Parnell, 
oh Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and it was said that the 
Conservatism of the last-named gentleman was so pro- 
nounced that his secession to the Conservative party 
was only a question of time. Mr. Bradlaugh would 
probably resent this as a libel, but there is no doubt 
that the quondam terror of English Conservatives is 
by no means an impossible member of the next Con- 
servative Administration. This fact is no way lessens 
but increases the interest with which we turn to his 
carefully-written but solid survey of Socialism in Europe, 
which appears in the Universal Review. Socialism, says 
Mr. Bradlaugh, must be judged 


In connection with that which to me seems inevitable at no 
distant date, and which has threatened Europe for the past 
dozen years at least, viz.,a huge European War or a terrible 
European Revolution. 


His paper is for the most part historical, and although 
Mr. Bradlaugh protests against the exaggerated boasts 
of some Socialists, he is evidently uneasy as the following 
extract shows :— 


With Socialism prominent in professorial theories in Italy ; 
‘with the State Socialism used by Bismarck, ever at war as he 
has been with the Socialists, and which State Socialism is 
now advanced from the Imperial throne itself. Even if we 
do not see Socialism everywhere, it cannot be disregarded as 
a vital factor in modern politics. Besides, there is the very 
grave danger that the Church of Rome, mighty even in this 
its latter-day weakness, and, perhaps, because of its weakness, 
may use Socialism with the democracy as a means to 
endeavour to win back through the people the temporal 
power, which, even with the aid of monarchs, it has been 
unable to retain. : 

May-day throughout Europe has passed with sufficient of 
general demonstration to give cause for most serious thought, 
though without the uprising feared in Austria, or the mischief 
publicly threatened in France. Under the Republic of M. 
Carnot there have been wholesale arrests in Paris, and it is 
not easy to believe that they have all been necessary. Under 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire in Vienna, where shopkeepers 
and merchants seemed utterly panic-stricken, great military 
preparations were made to meet a movement of anticipated 
grave revolt, Did the authorities and middle class alike 
deceive themselves, or were the intending rioters overawed ? 
Throughout the German Empire there has been, on the 
whole, a moderation due, perhaps, to consciousness of great 
strength, and though some of the gatherings were not as 
large as anticipated, the universality of the manifestations 
has been remarkable. Amongst the Italians and the Dutch 
some repression, but as a rule fairly good order. In Spain 
a little more friction, and the state of siege proclaimed in 
Barcelona. The only thing very clear is that the avowed 
Socialists, without any commanding leaders, have managed 
to utilise hunger needs to an extent of concurrent action 
throughout Europe pregnant with warning to all who wish 
for peaceful progress. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE EVIL LOT OF THE GERMAN GIRL. 
BY LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 

Lapy BLenNERHASSETT, who was formerly Countess 
Leyden, contributes an article on ‘‘German Girlhood ” 
to the English Illustrated Magazine which will make most 
girls of other countries thank heaven that they were not 

born in Germany. The supreme right of German women 
is not freedom but obedience—a right which they enjoy 
in commen with the African slave. Freedom according 
to German ideas only belongs to those who can defend, 
-sword in hand, their native soil. Whoever cannot fight 
has no claim to the exercise of power, to personal inde- 
pendence, to civil rights, or even to the rights of disposing 
-a private fortune. Thisrule is applied equally to men and 
women. The legal foundation of marriage in Germany rests 
entirely on the superiority of man and thé subordina- 
tion of woman. Her husband is her master, her guardian, 
her supporter and her educator. Even Bebel, when 
‘advocating the emancipation of women in the socialistic 
millenium that is to come, asserts that the German girl 
of the future must take up arms in defence of the 
Fatherland. Even the fundamental right of woman- 
hood, the claim to have a husband of her own, is very 
imperfectly recognised. Only 40 or 50 per cent. of the 
girls insome part of the country have a chance of marry- 
ing at all, while an average of 84 per cent. is considered 
exceptionally high. The dream of demanding political 
rights is regarded as entirely out of the question, and if a 
y2rman speaks of woman’s rights she only means a girl’s 
=.ght to a university education, and especially to the 
right to study medical science and become a 
physician. As a general rule, not only can she 
not obtain a degree, but the doors of the lecture-rooms 
-of the twenty-eight German universities are closed against 
her. The German woman is primarily a cooking animal. 
Dressmaking in most cases is the exclusive task of the 
middle-class girl. The State objects in Prussia to the 
employment of girls in the postal and telegraphic ser- 
vice. The duty of the German girl is entire obedience 
and complete self-sacrifice, even as the nuns in the 
cloister—whose lot, indeed, is much to be preferred in 
many respects to that of their sisters who are at large. 
Lady Blennerhassett sums up the case as follows :— 

Girls in Germany are simple in their tastes and habits, 
Frivolity among them is still 
quite an exception, but of course it exists. Attractiveness is 
not their prevailing characteristic. Partly because they are 
shy, partly also because habits of self-control and renuncia- 
tion, early acquired and steadily followed, do not always 
make it easy to sacrifice to the graces, particularly in a 
-country where the art of conversation is not cultivated. 
Their powers of acquisition seem greater than their 
creative power. Both in literature and in art no 
German girl has ever produced anything first-rate ; 
no German novelist has equalled one of _ the 
‘second-rate female novelists of England. 

In the summer of last year, the Nouvelle Revue 
‘published a clever article entitled ‘‘The German Woman.” 
“The displeasure expressed by the German newspapers and 
‘in cultured German circles which followed its appearance 
was none the less sincere because the blow which 


. German women thereby received in th2 face hailed from 


a German woman. A writer in the Deutsche Revue now 
defends the young Empress from the strictures passed on 
her bythe Nowvelle Revue, and then proceeds to explain that 
women in Germany have never occupied such a favourable 
position as they do now ; every one has an opportunity 
-of earning an independent livelihood by her special 
‘talents, and the German woman is imbued with a strong 
impulse to make her own way in the world. 


WOMEN AS ARCHZOLOGISTS. 
A GERMAN TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH WOMEN. 


Franz Xaver Kraus contributes to a recent number of 
the Deutsch Rundschau a woman’s work on archeology, 


which is translated in the Chautauguan for May. Mr. 


Kraus says : 


It may seem remarkable that the branch of archeology 
which has attracted most decidedly those women who are 
devoted to this science is iconography: the images and 
forms under which artistic ideas have found expression. 
The mysterious charm of the symbolic world appeals 
especially to the feminine fancy. It finds its clearest echo 
in the depths of woman’s soul. 


He devotes considerable space to an account of Mrs. 
Jameson, who was not English, but Irish, whose six 
volumes deal with the iconography of Christian art with 
skill and range unparalleled either before or since. 

It is still further remarkable that England has produced 
the largest contingent of women workers in this field. Of 
the four women spoken of in this paper, three belong to Great 
Britain. I believe that the freedom of action which is 
allowed to the English woman explains this fact as it does 
also the fact that the number of literary women is greater 
there than in any other great land of culture. 

For the first time in the history of classic archeology the 
principles of modern criticism had been applied to the 
iccnography of Greece and Rome and a scientific model free 
from such reproach had been presented. Mrs. Jameson 
was the first who ventured to make such an attempt on any 
large scale. 


Mr. Kraus says :— 


On her own soil Mrs. Jameson hada rival. Louise Twining 
cannot be compared to her in extent of literary work nor 
wealth of mind, but her  iconographical publications, 
“Symbols and Emblems of Early and Medieval Christian 
Art” and “Types and Figures of the Bible illustrated by 
Art,” give her an honourable place in the literature of Chris- 
tian archeology. 

Far more important is the work of a third daughter of the 
island kingdom, Miss Margaret Stokes, the daughter of a 
Dublin professor, who has given herself up to the study of 
Irish antiquities. Her share in the publication of Lord Dun- 
raven’s great work on Irish architecture established her re- 
putation. She then enriched Celtic learning by an original 
work of the first order, in which she published the early 
Christian inscriptions collected by George Petrie, a work 
which has come to be regarded as the first sure ground won 
from the Christian epigraph for the science of the Celtic 
language and for its literary history. Her latest task is a 
guide to the early Christian art relics of the island in 
the series of art handbooks of the South Kensington 
Museum. We have nothing like it in Germany. It is a 
remarkable witness to the thorough scholarship and the 
sound critical judgment of the author. No man could have 
done better than this brave college girl. 

Two women must be named who have been great treasures 
to their husbands, whose magnificent investigations and ex- 
cavations have filled the world with their fame: Mrs. Dr. 
Schliemann of Athens and Madame Dieulafoy of Paris. 
These names always will be a proof that tasks which 
require physical endurance, courage, and risk can be opened 
successfully to and supported for women. 

Literary labour is for one a livelihood, for another the 
gratification. of a taste, to many both. Among the women 
who in our times have taken part in archeological in- 
vestigations, we find those who have sought in the 
study, recreation, diversion, comfort ; at least to one of them 
archeology has been also a guard against the wants of life. 
The success of these women protects the science from the 
charge of being an occupation unsuited for the sex to enter. 
What they have done should be an incentive to others to try 
their strength. 
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THE REVIEW 

DR. DOL'INGER ON ENGLISH TOPICS. 
In the Expositor the Rey. Dr. Plummer records some 
more of his conversations with Dr. Dollinger on English 


topics. Dr. Plummer says Dr. Dollinger was 


A German of Germans ; but after Germany Engiand had the 
next place in his affection and admiration. Not a few of his 
most intimate and best loved friends and pupils were English- 
men. He visited England more than once, and cherished a 
lively and happy recollection of what he had seen there. He 
habitually read English newspapers and periodicals, and 
liked to converse in English. Whatever drew Germans and 
Englishmen together was a delight to him; and it was the 
settled conviction of his life, a conviction which during his 
later years became an enthusiasm, that in the friendship of 
Germany and England lay the best guarantee for the peace 
and well-being of Europe. 

The three English topics on which Dr. Déllinger was 
most interested were the English Church, English politics, 
and Oxford. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE BURIALS BILL. 


It is interesting to know that Dr. Dollinger was much 
more liberal than the majority of the Anglican clergy. 
It is true that he was alarmed at the prospect of dis- 
establishment, but on the subject of the Burials Bill and 
Church vestments he showed much greater common sense 
than might have been expected. 

He believed that the disestablishment of the English 
Church, if ever it came, would be utterly calamitous, and 
that its evil consequences would reach far beyond England 
or the Anglican communion. It would be a_ heavy 
blow to the cause of religion throughout Europe. The 
interpretation put upon it would be that the most religious 
nation in the world had made up its mind that its 
Church was no longer worthy of maintenance, and that 
it would not have come to this conclusion without at least 
doubting whether religion was worthy of maintenance. 

“ An Establishment, amongst many other good things, has 
this great advantage. In gives you the right to appeal to 
all those numbers of merely nominal Christians who have not 
declared themselves to be Dissenters. But if there is no 
Established Church, then the clergy of the Church have no 
right to pay ministerial visits to any but those who declare 
themselves to be Churchmen. Even if an Establishment had 
no advantage but this, it would be worth keeping.” 

Reading in the Guardian an article which said if dis- 
establishment could be staved off for a year or two longer, 
the Church would be safe from this disaster for an indefinite 
period.—* What ao you think of that?” said Dr. Déllinger. 
“{ have been so long accustomed to regard the dis- 
establishment of the English Church as only a question of 
time, that the opinion that it may still be averted—at 
least fora very long time—is quite a new light to me. 
No one will rejoice more thanI shall if it should prove to 
be well grounded.” : 

[When I returned to England I told Bishop Lightfoot of 
the conversation, and asked him his opinion of the view 
propounded by the writer in the Guardian. “I did not 
know that I should venture to say that ‘a year or two’ 
would suffice ; but give us twelve years, and then I think 
that we are safe.”] 

On the question of the Burials Bill, he was much surprised 
that any English Churchmen, and especially the clergy, 
should object to being freed from the obligation of burying 
Dissenters at the cost of admitting Dissenting ministers to 
the churchyards. ‘‘ That is astounding. Among ourselves 
there would not be two opinions upon the subject. We 
would far rather give up the churchyards to Dissenters than 
be compelled to use the liturgy of the Church for them. If 
it be regarded as a question of desecration, the dese- 
cration of Church services would seem to us a 


more serious matter than the desecration of Church 
grounds. In Germany no difficulty ever arises from Catholics 
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and Protestants using the same burial grounds simultaneously;- 
and where there is a Catholic mortuary chapel, the Protes-- 
tants never attempt to obtain the use of it.” 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND IN GERMANY. 


Dr. Déllinger held that Anglican orders were quite as: 
valid as the Roman, if not more so, which to most people 
will be a matter of exceedingly small importance. What 
is more interesting are his remarks concerning religion ium 
Germany and England :— 


“One thing which strikes a German very much when he 
travels in England is the silence of church bells. During 
the whole six work-days he never hears them; and his ear 
is so accustomed to the sound of them at home that the 
absence of it at once makes itself felt. Daily service, you 
tell me, has greatly increased of late years; still the lower 
orders in England (I am speaking of Protestants) hardly 
know what prayer means; they have never been brought up 
to it. Now the poor with us, especially the women, when 
they are in trouble, go instinctively to the church and pray, 
and come away soothed and comforted. English poor read 
their Bibles, but they do not pray much. Very much the 
same holds good of German Protestants. But our Protestants 
have their religious songs, their Lieder, and many of these 
are prayers, and are a great help to them. They know them 
by heart, for their rhyme and rhythm make them easy ta 
remember ; and thus they are always ready at hand wher 
they are wanted. In England you have not this; and you 
have not the word to express it, not having the thing itself. 
‘Song’ will not do; a Lied is not exactly a song. We 
all of us have a great deal to learn from one another. 
All the great Christian communities must try tq 
learn one another’s good points: that is one of the ways in 
which reunion will come about. The walls of partition musi 
be broken down more and more.” “TI only hope that we 
may have a Pope who will make two more -new dogmas. [. 
could wish for nothing better.” 


ON RITUALISM. 


Dr. Déllinger entertained a robust contempt for the 
extraordinary importance attached by some Anglican 
clergy to the apparel in which they appear in church. 
He said :— 

What an extraordinary thing that is—that enthusiasm. 
about vestments, which makes men fanatical about a 
chasuble! It is a condition of things which you would find 
in no other country. And about a chasuble of all vestments,. 
which is certainly neither graceful nor convenient! We are 
so used to them that they do not strike us as particularly 
bad, but if we had not got them we should not be likely to- 
desire them. The chasuble is not at all an ancient vestment. 
I do not understand why those who care for such things do 
not go to the Greek Church for their models. The Greek 
vestments are both more convenient and more dignified ; and, 
indeed, in most matters of ritual Greek usage is more in con- 
formity with the primitive type. 

HOME RULE. 


The proposal to yield to Mr. Parnell’s demand for an 
Trish Par iament Dr. Déllinger regarded as disastrous 
and amazing. He said to me in 1886 that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s change of policy seemed to him ‘‘one of the: 
most extraordinary delusions ever seen in a statesman. 
It is so perfectly evident that whatever power is granted’ 
to an Irish Parliament will be used to make the separa- 
tion between the two countries more complete.” He: 
laughed at Manning’s heroic audacity in asserting that 
Roman Catholics have never persecuted Protestants in 
the past, and therefore are not likely to do so in the- 
future. ‘‘One of the first things that the Irish Parlia- 
ment would do would be to take possession of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and turn it into a Roman Catholic: 
University.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SUCCESSOR. 
REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, OF BOSTON. 


In the Arena for May, the Rev. Thomas Alexander 
‘Hyde contributes a very aha and eulogistic de- 
‘scription of the Rev. Philips Brooks, of Boston, upon 
whose shoulders it would seem a portion of the mantle 
of Henry Ward Beecher has fallen. Although Dr. Lyman 
Abbott is his successor in Plymouth pulpit, Mr. Hyde 
«says that the work recently accomplished by Dr. Brooks 
an Oid Trinity Church, New York, sounds like what we read 
concerning the great orators of ancient ages, or the cele- 
-brated preachers of more modern times. 

Dr. Brooks, a few weeks ago, gathered together in 
“Trinity Church, every day at noon, a vast audience of men, 
representing the business, wealth, and intelligence of the 
great metropolis of the American continent, and held them, 
as it were, spellbound. Never, perhaps, has anything in the 
way of preaching’ occurred 
‘before to surpass what Brooks 
has accomplished. 

From this he deduces 
two conclusions : first, that 
‘the earnest men of our day 
:are still eager to listen to 
the truths of the gospel; 
-and, secondly, that they 


magnetic influence of a 

great personality. 

“THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
PREACHER. 

Of the personality of Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. Hyde speaks 
as follows :— 

Phillips Brooks ,is_physic- 


well proportioned, head and 
shoulders above other men, 
chest broad and deep, face 
full-orbed, ‘beaming with 
health and sympathetic 
kindness, forehead wide, and 
-deep, large, dark eyes, flash- 
ing gleams of intelligence 


tour of the face is very mobile, 
since its muscles of expres- 
sion are flexible and spon- 
taneously adapt the face to 


welling up from the heart. 
His step is firm, carriage of 
body erect, head thrown well 
backward denoting vitality. 
Over six feet in height, his entire bodily make-up constitutes 
‘him a physical king of men. 
DR. BROOKS AS A THEOLOGIAN. 
Mr. Hyde says :— 
No living preacher has done more than Phillips Brooks to 
- spiritualise and interpret the whole truths of Christianity to 
the men of our time. He has broadened theology, had put 
life into the creeds, he has shown clearly and sharply that 
Christianity is something distinct from ecclesiasticism which 
has been associated with it in some quarters to such an extent 
that men sometimes fail to separate them, and even lose 
faith, because they do not perceive that the truth may be 
true even when the ritual is false, and that the Church may 


- err in presentation and yet be a custodian of the truth. 


How many are sad and hopeless to-day because they have 
broken with the creeds of the churches, because form, and 
ritual, and ceremony do not now feed the spiritual nature. To 


- such, Brooks is like a great voice crying amid the wreck of 
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human theories and systems, “Behold the substance!” 
Look at the great traths which alone can interpret or give 
the symbol power. 

DR. BROOKS AS A PREACHER. 

Mr. Hyde declares that the influence of the conserva- 
tive and universal elements, which is the distinctive 
feature of Dr. Brooks’ eee , makes him the great 
shepherd of his age; he is also a great orator. He 
says :— 

Brooks possesses many of the natural gifts of a great 
orator. His temperament is a harmonious blending of the 
vital, mental, and motive systems. Some have complained 
that it was hard to follow Dr. Brooks’ discourse because he 
spoke so rapidly, not knowing that such rapidity was the 
effect mainly of his excessive vitality. But there are manv 
excellences in Brooks’ delivery. His voice is free from all 
metallic and repulsive sounds. It has not the silvery clear 
ness, nor penetrating quality of Wendell Phillips, nor the 
compass, flexibility, volume, 
and expressive intonation of 
Henry Ward Beecher, but it 
has a depth and grandeu. 
of resonance and intensity of 
enunciation, an animated and 
expressive utterance, a 
natural and sympathetic 
tone, and, when vitalised and 
charged at the cerebral 
batteries of his large brain, 
sways an audience at will, 
with an overwhelming cur- 
rent of magnetism. His 
delivery is buoyant and ex- 
hilarating, hopeful, and con- 
fident. Indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise, so great 
are his physical gifts. 

In the expression of his 
thoughts in words, there is 
sometimes verbosity and 
lack of clearness, but in the 
main he is forcible and 
eloquent. 

DR. BROOKS’ RECORD. 

Dr. Brooks is now a 
man of fifty-five years of 
age. Born in Boston, of a 
New England stock, he is 
one of a family of six boys, 
four of whom became 
ministers of the gospel. 
His first parish was Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, then 
he was called to Boston at 
35 years of age. Hi 
new church, erected after the destruction of Old Trinity 
by fire, cost 200,000 dols. He has established iimself as 
a leader in Boston. All that wealth and patronage can 
do for him has been done. He sometimes is inclined te 
make the mistake of supposing that as he is happy al 
the world is well off and as it should be. This does not 
please Mr. Hyde, and he concludes his study of Dr. 
Brooks by the following admonition :— 

The men of our age are not wholly mean and envious ; 
they are appreciative of high talent, but oh! they do yearn 
for a more equal arrangement of things, for l:ss poverty, 
less misery, less suffering. They ‘ook at the Titanic stature, 
the cloud-reaching intellect, the heaven-encircling spiritu- 
ality, and the universe-embracing liberality of such men as 
Phillips Brooks, and ask, What will you do for our cause? 
Never, perhaps, in the history of Christian Shepherdism, has 
there been so good an opportunity to do the Lord’s work as 
that which presents itself to the great preachers of our age. 
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LEO XIII. AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
py ‘A LOYAL SON OF THE CHURCH.” 


Tue article of the month in the Italian Reviews is 
undoubtedly one by Angelo Andrea di Pesaro on ‘‘The 
Diplomacy of the Vatican and the Question of the 
Temporal Power,” which extends to the abnormal length 
of 128 pages of the Rassegna Nazionale. It purports 
to be a ‘‘free, calm, and serious discussion” of the 
subject by one who counts himself a loyal son of the 
Church, but who is wholly untouched by ‘‘the species 
of irrational fetishism which the Ultramontanes have 
brought into fashion in the present century,” and 
which regards as profanation any criticism passed on 
the actions of the Holy Father. Having carefully drawn 
the distinction between infallibility and impeccability— 
one which Protestants usually fail to grasp—the author 
proceeds to sketch out the policy pursued by the Vatican 
during the last twenty years in order to show that all 
the efforts made by Leo XIII. towards the re-establish- 
ment of the Temporal Power have been vain and barren, 
and all his hopes illusory. i 

One of the points for which Pius TX. was attacked was 
for not keeping up friendly relations with the civil 
governments of Europe, and, as a matter of fact, at his 
death, the Vatican was at open war, not only with Italy, 
but with Russia, Germany, and Switzerland. Leo XIII. 
promptly returned to the older traditions of the Church, 
and adopted a conciliatory attitude, which has produced 
satisfactory results both in France and Russia under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 


The weak point (continues our author) in the policy of 
the Vatican under the present Pontificate is to have partly 
subordinated the concessions made to Germany, to France, 
and to Russia to the hope of inducing those Powers to exert 
themselves for the re-establishment of the Temporal Power. 
I do not mean to say that Leo XIII. has been guilty of trans- 
actions injurious to the spiritual interests of the Church in 
view of worldly advantages, or to advance his territorial claims. 
In spite of all the contradictions of the Catholic press, there 
is no doubt that the hope of isolating Italy by re-establishing 
friendly relations with all the Great Powers has been a domi- 
nating factor in the Papal policy ever since the beginning of 
the reign of Leo XIII. 


The attitude of Europe towards Italy has undergone a 
fundamental transformation in the last 30 years, 
and this the Vatican fails to realise. To expect nowa- 
days the Great Powers to reverse their decision in 
favour of the unity of Italy is sheer folly. 
Yet this conviction forms the basis of all the diplomatic 
enterprises of the Vatican. It can be traced all through 
the masterly negotiations with Germany, by whick 
Leo XIII. brought the Kulturkampf to a close, betraying 
itself in the exultant joy of the Clericals over the cele- 
brated letter in which Bismarck—who had his own reasons 
for encouraging the Papal illusions—addressed the Pope 
as ‘‘ Sire,” down to the letter addressed to the Centre on 
the subject’ of the Septennate Bill of 1887, in 
which Cardinal Jacobini declared that the Holy 
See “looked forward to the help of the German 
Imperial power in order to ameliorate its position in 
Rome.” en the Triple Alliance finally put an end to 
all hopes in that direction, the Pope turned for help to 
both aes and Prussia, although to the impartial on- 
looker the treatment of Catholics in both those countries 
did not seem to inspire any reasonable hope of success. 
In pursuance of the same policy of universal conciliation, 
Leo XIII. published his remarkable Allocution of May, 
| 1887, in which he opened the door for a reconciliation 

‘ withthe Italian Government, and fora few months it seemed 


as though a friendly ‘‘ modus vivendi ” were within reach. 


But this prospect ‘‘exasperated alike the Freemasons and’ 


the Clerical intransigents,” and while the former egged on 
Signor Crispi in his anti-Clerical campaign, the latter suc- 


ceeded in over-ruling the wise moderation of Leo. 


XIII. Hence the present deplorable dead-lock between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican. 

“Twill make but one observation,” writes Signor 
Pescaro, ‘‘in conclusion of this paper, and that is, that 
everything which in-the last twelve years has been 
attempted by the Vatican to restore religious peace 
to those nations deprived of it, or to prevent 
greater ruin in those where the Government 
showed symptoms of entering on a course of violence, has 


been successful, and has resulted in great triumphs for: 


the Church, or, at any rate, has saved Catholic popula- 
tions from grave disasters. On the “ther hand, every- 
thing which this same diplomacy has a:tempted in order 
to ze-establish the Temporal Power has signally failed, 
and has only resulted in constant deceptions.” 


IS HUMAN NATURE IMPROVING ? 
YES, AND THUS WISE. BY MISS COBBE. 


In the Forum for April, Miss Frances P. Cobbe, writing 
on “Secular Changes in Human Changes,” thus sum- 
marises the leading features of the transformation that is. 
being slowly wrought in human nature :— 

1. The desire of food has passed the stage of gluttony and 
become in Europe and America only a subordinate branch of 
general luxury. 

2. Sexual love has undergone a glorifying transformation 
from a universal brute instinct to (very commonly) an exalting- 
ideal passion. 

3. Indoleuce has given way to almost feverish activity. 

4, Hatred has diminished in frequency and intensity, and 
revenge has become obsolete. Anger is perhaps more often. 
self-controlled. 

5. Sympathy with suffering has vastly increased and largely 
displaced heteropathy and aversion. 

6. Wholesome indignation has waned disastrously, and 
remorse has been v-eakened. 

7. Avarice has almost died out, and given place to- 
acquisitiveness and covetousness, often united with 
prodigality, and giving rise to a gigantic extension of the 
vice of gambling. 

8. The desire of fame has degenerated into the love of 
notoriety. 

9. The love of natural beauty, especially of the wilder 
sort, has been born, and has become a larger factor in 
modern enjoyment. 

10. Humour is more common and more refined. 

il. Men and women have become almost nomadic in their 
habits, so perpetual are their removals and journeys. 

12. The minds of men have become infinitely more subtle, 
their emotions more varied, more complex, more rarefied in: 
every way ; thereby new dangers of duplicity are incurred,. 
and, at the same time, the capacity for high emotional andi 
intellectual pleasures is enlarged. 

Thus, says Miss Cobbe in conclusion, if this stock- 
taking of the losses and gains of human nature be any- 
thing near correctness, we may, in spite of certain serious. 
dangers ahead, surely thank God and take courage, be-- 
lieving that in the order of His providence the “ ape and! 
tiger” are really, however slowly, dying out of human. 
nature, while love and sympathy become stronger as the- 
qenecene pass away ; and with them grow many pure- 

elights—in the beauty of art and of nature, in music, in. 
humour, and in the subtle converse of cultured intellects, 
whereof the fathers of our race scarcely enjoyed a fore- 
taste. 
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IN PRAISE OF MR. W. D. HOWELLS. 
A DISCIPLE ON “A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES.” 


Mr. Hamlin Garland describes Mr. Howells’ latest 
novels in the New England Magazine for May. Mr. 
Garland is a very enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Howells, 
and especially praises his two-volume novel, “ A Hazard 
of New Fortunes.” In that book he says:— 


Mr. Howells ended all question about his supremacy 
as an American novelist of life—if the word novel needs 
any such addenda. In it he reaches his greatest breadth and 
his deepest research. He seizes upon the serious social 
problems now rising in the great cities, their forms, and 
and their developments. To me the book appears the most 
impressive and the sanest study of a city ever made, and it 
is as much a product of the times as the electric car. It 
is a marvellous book which is at once a work of art and a 
profound criticism, an elaborate and impartial study of the 
reform spirit of the day. It will undoubtedly alienate him 
completely from the ultra-Conservative class, but it must 
as certainly win the regard and admiration of all those 
whose sympathies are broadening with the growing 
altruism of the age, and deepening 
with the intellectual perception of the 


THE PROSPECTS OF REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL, 
FROM ABOVE OR FROM BELOW. 

One of the most important articles in the Revista de 
Portugal is contributed by ‘‘Um espectador” on ‘‘ New 
Factors in Portuguese Policy.” The ultimatum of the 
11th January and the loss of Africaa turritories (of which 
no one knew the precise locality) introduced new factors 
which we must henceforward take into account. These 
new factors make of the Portugal of 1890 a politicetly 
different Portugal from the Portugal of 1889.” 

The Republican party is undoubtedly of recent creation. 
There have been Republicans and Jacobins in Portugal 
since 1834, in fact since 1820. Fifteen years ago a 
Republican member for Lisbon could not have counted on 
a hundred votes. During the last elections the Repub- 
licans had several thousand votes. A considerable portion 
of the nation daily expresses the desire more clearly for 
something different to what it now has, a trite formula to 
be met with wherever two men meet together to discuss 
public matters. What shall this other thing be? It can- 
not be an-autocracy, a form to which some superior spirits 

incline, but which is odious to the 
masses who are entirely demo- 





-art-value of the infinite drama of our 
common life. For its perfect modern- 
ness, its freedom from “ effectism,” 
its comprehensiveness and its keen- 
ness of insight, it certainly stands 
-among the great novels of the world. 
It shows the author at the very ful- 
iness of his powers. 


Mr. Howells is “the champion 
:and unquestioned leader of the 
group of young writers now rising 
in America.” 

Personally one of the most genial 
and lovable of men, Mr. Howells is 
the last person to be taken as a con- 
‘troversialist. His ready laugh and 
inexhaustible fund of humour make 
the casual acquaintance wonder if 
this can be the author of “ A Hazard 
of New Fcrtunes,” and the target of 
all the Conservative criticisms. But 
there come moments when the 
head droops and the strength the 
face comes out, and the eyes deepen 
and darken, till the visitor sees before him one of the 
greatest personalities in America—a personality so great 
‘that it is content to become the humbie percipient and 
wecorder of realities, and so sure of itself as to bow to 
no criterion but truth. Mr. Howells carries the sturdy 
figure and the direct and simple bearing of the man whose 
boyhood held many a hardship, and who has fought his 
‘way to where he is against poverty and discouragement. 
No man could be more democratic, more approachable, 
mcore sympathetic. He has the poet’s love for nature, for 
colour, but, above all, love for humanity. As one writer 
thas well put it, Mr. Howells “‘knows how it is himself,” 








LUCIFER. —WE regret to se2 from Lucifer that Madame 
Blavatsky is unwell ; I hope that it is only a passing indis- 
position brought about by the overwork which affords a, 
vent for the almost supernatural energy of this remarkabic 
woman. Among other papers in Lucifer there is a reprint 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Keeley’s latest success. 
He has given a wonderful exhibition at New York before 
Professor Leidy. He is said to have satisfied Professor 
Leidy that he has overcome the force of gravity, making 
solid copper float on the top of water like a cork simply by 
sounding a harp and making-a responsive chord among the 
resonant rods on the top of a small cupboard. 
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cratised and saturated with Liberal- 

ism. Itshould be, according to the 

malcontents, a Republic. To us 

Conservatives it would appear that 

this reorganisation could be effected 

by the monarchy. But the mal- 

contents aver that the monarchy ' 
must inevitably fall, for it is irre- 

vocably and fatally bound to the - 
principle of constitutionalism, 

whose incompetence and corrup- | 
tion have been proved by long | 
years of misgovernment ; that the , 
only possible solution is a Republic, , 
and that the moment has come to } 
save, by this means, a country , 
which a monarchy is incapable of | 
saving. At present the Republican + 
party cannot be said to have a! 
leader ; for the nation does not take ” 
seriously those innocuous and other- * 
wise estimable individuals whoappa- * 
rently hold the reins in its interest. 

Revolutionary tendencies are easily repressed where , 
there exists a large national majority, stedfastly faithful , 
to monarchical institutions, a majority that looks to them . 
for its salvation, believing that without them a nation i 
must cease to be a nation. It is this strong current of - 
national opinion, this potent national majority that was f 
found wanting in Brazil, under the Ouro-Preto » 
Government. ‘‘Does this majority exist among: 
us?” queries Spectator. And echo answers: ‘‘ No.” > 
Among the middle classes a minority is Repub- 
lican, a considerable number are, if not hostile, indifferent; + 
others are hostile from the mere fact of their exclusion , 
from power and its perquisites. There still remains, ¢ 
however, a portion, say one-half, of the middle classes ¢ 
that is faithful to the party who at this moment defend jr 
these institutions. The rest of the article is devoted to ant 
appeal tc the Crown to lean, in default of the support 

of a great national majority, ‘‘on a power which, int- 
Portugal, can only be vested in the Army,” and tof, 
proceed, with the co-operation of the Conservatives, to%S 
a ‘revolution that would come from above, instead >” 
of from below,” thus accomplishing those radicai” 
reforms that are demanded by the popular con-'e 
science. nl 
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BE A CHRIST! 
THE NEW THEOLOGY BY THE REV. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


‘ Wuen there was delivered to me on Christmas morn- 
ing in the chapel of Holloway Prison the message, “ Say 
no more to ‘ny man or woman ‘Be a Christian ;’ say 
only ‘ Be a Christ,’” I received it as an inspiration from 
on high. But although many of those to whom I com- 
municated the message, declared that it embodied the 
essential truth of the Christian revelation, there were 
some who regarded it as verging perilously near upon 
the most pernicious heresy. t was a matter that 
did not concern me. I had my message given me, and 
I delivered it without concerning myself much about its 
bearings upon speculative theories. In the April number 
of the Forum, which did not reach me in time for notice 
last month, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, who has succeeded 
H Ward Beecher in the ae of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, in a notable article entitled “No Theology and 
New Theology,” thus defines and explains the attitude of 
the New Theology to the Incarnation in terms which, while 
they are in no way unconnected with the spirit of my mes- 
sage at Holloway, enter upon ground from which I have 
scrupulously refrained. . Abbott, after pointing out 
that it is absurd to confound the Agnostic tendency 
which ignores God in nature with the New Theology 
which regards all nature as but the expressive tongue of 
the Divine that is immanent in aH matter, thus proceeds 
to define the attitude of the New Theology in relation to 
the Incarnation :— 


_. The New Theology has certainly departed from the old 
dualistic conception of the Incarnation, though it is not yet 
perhaps prepared to formulate a new conception. Medieval 
theology assumed an inherent and essential difference 
between God and man. . It built up a succession of 
mediators to fill the gap between the Father and his 
children—a Son to intercede with the Father, a Virgin 
Mary to intercede with the Son, saints to intercede with 
the Virgin Mary, and priests to intercede with the saints. 
This whole system depended and still depend so far as 
it exists, on the dualistic conception of the universe. 
Now the Bible knows no such dualism. It represents man 
as made in the image of God ; our experiences are the glass in 
which we see God darkly. It is true that the vision is often 
very dim, but it is an image of the divine. The difference 
between God and man—that is, the ideal man—is quanti- 
tative, not qualitative ; it is of degree, not of kind. God 
is ideal man, plus infinity; ideal man is God, minus 
infinity. This conception of manhood and of godhood— 
of God as the Father whose spiritual offspring we are, of 
man as a partaker of the divine nature—gradually growing 
into the conscior “iss of the Christian Church, is gradually 
expelling the old dualism and all that grew out of it. In 
Protestant theology, the Virgin Mary, the saints, the 
priests, have already gone. With them is going the 
medizvai conception of Jesus Christ as God and man ; not 
really an — of God, for God could not suffer ; not really 
a perfect model for man, for man cannot hope to be as God. 
In place of it is dawning a conception of Jesus Christ as 

ém man; the divine spirit filling a human life with 
its presence and power, so that his life is a perfect type of 
what God means human character and life to be: so that 
his character is a perfect revelation of what God is, in the 
infinite and eternal sphere ; a conception of Jesus Christ, as 
God manifest in the flesh, as man in whom dwelt all the full- 
ness of the godhead bodily ; a conception of Jesus Christ as 
God translated into terms of human experience. And this 
conception fits in with the conception we are gradually 
forming of the mystic, because spiritual, relationship 
between God and his children. This is a relationship of 
his indwelling. The “all things” that proceed from the 
infinite and eternal energy are not merely physical things ; 
they are as well the spiritual experiences of man. There 


, 
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isa unity in life. Were there no unity there could be néa« 
science of man, no true history, no evolution of either: 
individual or race, no coherence, no continuity, That: 
unity is God, and all development of humanity is the 
development of tha life of God in the soul of man. This im 
what we call religion; this is what Jesus called the- 
kingdom of God, or the kingdom of heaven. It is the reign~ 
of God, not over man, but in man: as he reigns, not over~ 
nature, but in nature. We begin dimly to see—it requires a. 
clearer vision than mine to see it clearly, a more eloquent 
pen than mine to state it adequately—that the incar- 
nation is not an isolated fact: that it is continuous and* 
progressive ; that Jesus Christ is the ideal man because God: 
dwelt in him as he has dwelt in no other life before or since, 
but that he so dwe:.:> C-m that he might show us what we- 
shall all become wnen jj; fills us with his presence and hia 
power, and we are one with Jesus Christ as Jesus Christ is.- 
one with the Father, and Paul’s inspired prayer is answered® 
and we also are filled with the fullness of God. Then, too,. 
will be consummated all that we mean by atonement,. 
when separation from God—the only duaiism that philo- 
sophy can recognise, and that only to declare eternal war 
against it—is at an end, and God is at one with his 
children, not merely because of some enmity appeased or- 
some penalty remitted, but because God and man are on 9 
at one, man in God and God in man, in an eternal spiri f 
unity. 

Such is the direction in which the New Theology is 
moving. 


CRICKET PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY MR. W. G. GRACE. 


CRICKETERS will read with interest the review of their 
favourite game, ‘‘ Past and present, in Australia, Canada, 
the United States, I adia pos England,” which appears in 
the ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine,” with portraits of 
A. G. Steel, W. W. Read, A. Shrewsbury, G. A. Lohmanr 
and John Briggs. Mr. Grace isa better cricketer than 
he is a writer, and his survey of the game, although it 
will be devoured eagerly by cricketers, can hardly be said 
to be a literary performance. In his review of the growth 
of cricket in Australia, ne says England still retains a 
strong lead in batting ; but in bowling and fielding there 
is little to choose between the two countries, although the 
Australians can throw in better than we can. Altogether 
six Australian teams have visited England, and_ eleven 
English teams have gone out to Australia. Five English 
teams have gone out to the United States, and they have: 
easily beaten the Americans all round. One Canadian 
and two American teams have visited England. Cricket 
is improving across the Atlantic but slowly. Cricket has 
made much more rapid progress in India, and the Parsee 
eleven have made two trips to this country, and last 
January they succeeded in defeating an English eleven at 
Bombay. We are living, according to Mr. Grace, in the 

Imy days of cricket. Never has the game had a stronget 
hold in England than to-day. In scoring and bowling 
averages, and everything else, cricketers of to-day throw 
their predecessors into the shade. The chief cause of 
this is due to the improvement of the cricket-field, which 
approximates more and more throughout its entire extent 
to the smooth level of a billiard table. The excellency of 
the ground, however, has killed off real good fast bowlers. 
The day of terrific pace and careless length is at an end. 
A fast bowler who could bow! any length for a dozen 
overs would be invaluable, as Mr. Grace can count on the 
fingers of one hand the batsmen who can Bley a fast 
bewler with confidence. There is more cricket played, 
to-day than at any time previously, and good cricket, too. 
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CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION IMPEACHED. 
FROM THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 


M. Eveene Simon continues in his “French City,” in the 
Nouvelle Revue, to contrast Western and Eastern princi- 
gles of civilisation, always very much to the advantage of 
rthe latter. The present number may be taken to be the 
«development of the thesis which was given in the last 
number.—-“ No one can be happy so long as there is one 
unhappy.” The doctrine of solidarity or sympathy to 
which the current of modern thought has of late so 
decidedly set, is set forth as the doctrine of China. The 
“Chinese Government, having received the first report of 
- Fan-ta-gen, is simply unable to believe that a society and 
~Government such as he describes can exist. Order would 
-not, they say, be possible under such circumstances. 

The divorce of Western society from nature shocked 
the Chinese authorities. 

As for essential laws, they are not made; they exist; 
every organism contains them. The earth carries in its 
breast the laws of humanity ; it is in cultivating it that man 
little by little discovers them. One alone summarises the rest— 

- Justice ; and justice is born in the furrows. There is no cul- 
ture without justice. 


THE FAMILY v. THE INDIVIDUAL. 


To base universal suffrage upon the vote of an 
individual is to the Chinese mind a glaring infraction of 
their great law of solidarity. The individual does not 

- constitute a political unit. The family alone is the unit. 
The family is the state in miniature. The family left to 
itself could if need were reconstitute the State. The 
family is thus the required unit of universal suffrage, 
the right of which it will exercise through one of its 
members. No institution can contain in itself the 

-elements of stability which does not spring from and 
remain in conformity with the main principle of solidarity. 

“Those are the opinions of the Chinese authorities, but 
- everywhere, as Fan-ta-gen looks around him, in Christian 

. civilisation he finds manifest and violent evidence of the 
_ absence of solidarity. The unequal conditions of daily 
life drive it home to him. He thinks of it from morning 

- till evening, from evening till morning again. He thinks 

-of it sitting and standing, while he works, while he 
walks, in drawing-rooms, in the theatre, in solitude, in 
the crowd ; and the Western world seems to him to have 

. gone mad. So much security in the midst of such com- 
plete insecurity bewildered him. 


CHRISTENDOM BASED ON BLOODSHED. 


Soon his astonishment becomes stupefaction when he 
dliscovers that the inequalities he hes observed are 
sanctioned by law; that they have been prepared, 
formulated, approved by numerous and solemn assem- 
blies ; consented to by the nation; and consecrated by 
floods of human blood shed in an incalculable number 
of wars and revolutions. Little by little it dawned upon 
him that Christian societies have been organised and 
Christian civilisation built up by means of violence 
and blood. This extraordinary origin explains much, 
but when he tries to understand how the whole came 
about he is met by the practical man, who tells him to 
- content himself with the facts without trying to uncer- 
stand the idea which underlies them. To try to get 
back to first causes is idle. «It is with the fact that we 
have to deal. He holds to his belief that the universal 
which he seeks is to be found in the idea, and with 
the aid of certain thinkers, who could no more conceive 
-of the fact without the idea than of the idea without 
the fact, he arrives at some clearer comprehension of 
=the problem. 


In these Western idealists he seems to meet with the 
germs of the solidarity that he is seeking. Like himself, 
they desire to learn, and among their first questions is a 
request to be instructed in the religion of his country. 
An exposition of the Great Synthesis, or doctrine, of 
solidarity follows. Heaven, earth, and man are shown 
as forming a sole and great unity. His Western inter- 
locutors ask him who taught his people a doctrine in 
which they recognise a likeness to theit own doctrine of 
the Trinity. e replies, “No one and everything!’ 
That is to say, observation and thought. Here is at once 
a great difference between them. They impute their 
own faith to divine revelation. They insist even that 
his faith came to him from the same revelation, 
although he was not aware of it. He can only bow in 
silence. He meets at last with real thinkers, men whom 
he can only compare to the most venerable doctors of 
China, indefatigable seekers after truth. With their 
help, he tells us in advance, he comes at last out of the 
darkness and chaos in which he has been plunged. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SOLIDARITY. 


We do not in this number reach the answer to the 
problem of happiness, which is, we imagine, to constitute 
the final goal, but order begins to enter into Fan-ta- 
gen’s ideas, and the creeds of China and the Christian 
peoples are exposed in contrast to one another. Univer- 
sal solidarity is the keynote struck again and again of - 
the Chinese system, to which is added the conception of 
progress, and the whole is summarised in the following 

arwinian profession of faith :— 

Our religion is finally, I repeat, our civilization, our daily 
life, our customs, our institutions. Its ritual is our code. 
Where does it come from? From our ancestors. No one 
else has worked at it. It has been made with what was 
purest in their blood, best in their thought, most heroic in , 
their endeavour. Their great soul penetrates and purifies us. — 
In times of trouble and doubt the union with them is our | 
support and our guide. It is at onc. our strength and our | 
faith. In it the past, the present, and the future meet and 
live with the same life. Progress, science, conscience, we . 
owe all to it. Humanity, which has been moving on for | 
millions of years, followed by all who are good, advances like ; 
a single man—majestically, with slow but certain steps 
towards a happiness which grows always greater and is never . 
ending. , 

This is the conception with which the faith vf China, ; 
according to Fan-ta-gen, inspires its devotees. L 

l 
THE FLAW IN CHRISTIANITY. ; 

The Christians, on the other hand, “have no tradi- a 
tions.” Existence of the universe and men is all . 
contained for them within the “ restricted limits” of six + 
thousand years. And, as it is evidently impossible in so 
short a time to have accumulated all the facts which 
characterise each fresh stage of humanity, their system 1 
has “ suppressed embarrassing relations of things to each » 
other and laborious production, and replaced both one * 
and the other by the incessant and direct intervention 
of Providence.” In order that the Chinese authorities 
to whom the report is made may understand the strange 
theory, a sketch follows of Christian doctrine, beginning _ 
with the personality of the Deity and giving the orthodox ; 
account of the creation of the world, the fall of man, its ¢ 
legacy to the race of original sin, and a system of :. 
eternal reward and punishment, and the evident r 
impossibility, in the face of the Divine declaration ¢ 
in favour of a chosen people, of any development of ¢ 
the doctrine of solidarity. It is impossible to summarise ll 
in a paragraph the Voltairian pages which follow. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST. 
BY LADY DUFF GORDON’S DAUGHTER. 


‘Mrs. Ross, Lady Duff Gordon’s daughter, begins her 
reminiscences of past days in Murray’s Magazine under 
the title of ‘ Early Days Recalled.” Mrs. Ross, the daughter 
of Lady Duff Gordon and the grand-daughter of Mrs. 
| Austin, was from her earliest childhood on terms of 
intimate friendship with all the wits, authors, and 
people of society in London and Paris. Her paper of 
reminiscences is much more interesting than the late 
| Lord Lamington’s ‘Days of the Dandies,” which appeared 
|in Blackwood’s at the beginning of the year. There 
, is not much art in Mrs, Ross’s writing ; she simply jots 
| down as they come into her head reminiscences of people 
who were familiar visitors in her early home. As they 
included Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Thackeray, Lord Lansdowne, 
| Mr. Grote, M. Saint-Hilaire, M. Guizot, &c., her ‘‘Early 
Days Recalled” promises to be one of the most interest- 
| ing contributions to the literary history of the last forty 
| years. 





TWO BEAUTIES OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


Lady Duff Gordon, her mother, was a singularly 
| beautiful woman, who had so very close a resemblance to 
ee Noepoleon that whenever she went to Bowood, 
Lord Lansdowne covered up his cast of Napoleon’s face, 
taken after death, saying the likeness between a beautiful 
| living woman and the cast of a dead face was too painful. 
Her aunt, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, was one of the most 
beautiful women of her generation ; the harmony between 
her very dark hair and velvet brown eyes and rich 
‘brunette comploxion was almost as famous as the fault- 
‘less contour of her features. Once Mrs. Ross went 
jwith her aunt to buy some plaster casts. ‘‘The 
|man, after showing us many arms, hands, ears, &c., 
held up a very beautifully-shaped nose. ‘There, ma’am, 
‘I can safely recommend that, it’s the Hon. Mrs. 
iN orton’s nose, and hartists do buy alot on ’em; it’s very 


' pepeler. ” : 

; en M. Guizot came to London after the revolu- 

jtion he came to their house and occasioned the little 

igirl one of her first disappointments—she expected 
to see a magnificent man covered with wounds and 

iblood, while the real M. Guizot was ‘‘a small neatly- 

fother p gentleman with rather cold manners ; very like 

¢ 

j 

; 





other people.” 
MR. CARLYLE. 


The only visitor at Queen Square /: cordially disliked 
was Mr. Carlyle; he was réally better acquainted 
jWith my grandmother, Mrs. Austin, than with my 
parents, and came but seldom. One afternoon my 
mother had a discussion with him on German literature, 
and her extraordinary eloquence and fire prevailing, 
Carlyle lost his temper, and turst forth in his Scotch tongue: 
“You're just a windbag, Lucie; you're just a windbag.” I 
‘had been listening with all my ears, and, conceiving him to 
be very rude, interrupted him, saying, “My papa always 
says men should be civil to women,” for which pert remark 
il ok a scolding from my mother. But Mr. Carlyle was not 
40 nded, and, turning to her, said: “Lucie, that child of 
¢yours has an eye for an inference.” 


While riding with Mr. Carlyle in the park one day 
His felt wideawake blew off, and a labouring man picked it, 
up and ran after us. Mr. Carlyle, instead of giving him 
tsixpence, as I expected, merely said, “Thankye, my man; 
you can just say you've picked up the hat of Thomas 
@arlyle.” 
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THACKERAY, MOORE, AND ROGERS. 


Mr. Thackeray was a constant visitor, and when he 


sketched the frontispiece of ‘‘ Pendennis” she was sitting 
on his knee. She also records that when she was five 
years old he gave her an oyster, saying it tasted like 
cabinet pudding. She is enthusiastic about Mr. Rogers” 
Sunday breakfasts. 


The talk that charmed me, young as I was, so much, that the: 
highest praise I could think of for a grand Twelfth-n’ ,,t. 
party at Baroness Lionel de Rothschild’s was, “it is a2: st 
as nice as Mr. Rogers’ breakfasts.” The conversation.  ne- 
morning turned on Fame, and Mr. Rogers related how he vas- 
once dining at Pope’s Villa at Twickenham, with Byron and 
Moore, when the same subject was discussed. Singing was: 
heard in the distance, and presently a boat full of people 
floated past. They were singing “Love’s Young Dream.” 
ge put his hand on Moore’s shoulder, saying, “ There, that. 
is Fame.” 


GROTE, BABBAGE, AND LAYARD. 


Mr. Grote, a stately old gentleman, always known as 
the historian, was another acquaintance. One day Mr. 
Babbage took her to see his calculating machine, and as. 
she could never do her sums, she immediately asked him. 
to give it her. Mr. Babbage had a wonderful automaton 
—a lady made of silver, which he called his wife, who 
moved her arms in a graceful but weird fashion. The 
paper is full of interesting stories. Among others, we 
are told that M. de Haxthausen wore round his neck the 
crown of the Queen of the Serpents, which he 
declared made him the ruler of all the serpents. 
in the world, Sir Austin Layard, one of her best and 
truest friends, was always known by the nickname of Mr. 
Bull, and she tells a charming story of a French ventri- 
loquist, who threw up all his engagements because at the- 
first performance Lord Houghton blew his nose like a. 
trumpet. He said, ‘‘ Those English have terrible noses, it 
reminds one of the day of judgment.” She gives a vivid 
picture of M. Saint-Hilaire and Victor Cousin. Altogether- 
the paper is much above the average, and the continuatiom 
of the series will be awaited with interest. 


Count Marre1, tHE Cancer Curer.—Dr. Kennedy: 
has been deluged with letters from all parts of the world 
on account of the article which we published concerning 
the success which had attended the Mattei system in 
dealing with cancer. In reply to many inquiries, I may 
say that the Lady Paget who wrote the article in the 
National Review, which has attracted so much attention, 
is not the wife of Sir James Paget, the eminent physician, 
but the wife of Sir Augustus Paget, now Her Majesty’s. 
ambassador at Vienna. Lady Paget’s attention was 
attracted to the Mettei system owing to the relief her- 
husband had attained through its means from a trouble- 
some malady—which, however, was not cancer. Reuter~ 
has sent this month, from India, news of the unprece- 
dented success which the Mattei system has achieved in the 
curing of leprosy. In view of the attention which has. 
been attracted to the subject, it is not surprising that Dr. 
Kennedy has decided to try to establish a cancer ward for 
poor patients who can be treated on the Mattei system, 
and so put in the way of curing themselves. Those who- 
desire to assist in establishing such a ward, as well as all 
others who wish for information on Count Mattei’s 
remedies, should address the secretary of Dr. Kennedy’s- 
private medical home for the trestm-rt of cancer, at 96,. 


Addison Road, W. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR OUR FARMERS. 
THE APPROACHING COLLAPSE OF AMERICAN COMPETITION, 

The real economic question which underlies Irish 
agitation is the fall in the value of land caused by the 
excessive competition of American produce. Whether 
or not Irish land legislation su s depends entirely 
upon whether or not the value of Irish land has touched 
bottom. As long as the American farmer can put his 
beef in the English market at a lower figure per pound 
than the Irish farmer can produce it there is no hope of 
any tranquillity in Ireland. But the moment American 
produce rises in value, that moment the tide will begin 
to turn. The present lull in Irelard is much more due to 
the prices of meat in the Chicago market than to all the 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament. But it is not 
only in Ireland that American competition has revolu- 
tionised the conditions of agriculture. There is probably 
not a county in England in which there are not farms 
idle at this moment and landlords at the brink of ruin 
because of the impossibility of producing meat and 
wheat at paying prices, in face of the cheap produce of 
the American prairie. Hence I am inclined to regard 
Mr. C. Wood Davis's papers in the Forum of April and 
May as being quite the most important from an economic 
point of view of any in the periodicals under review 
this month. Mr. Wood Davis sets forth with a great 
display of statistical information that American com- 

tition, so far as wheat and meat are concerned, is on 
its last legs, and in a very short time America will 
actually have to import wheat to feed her own popula- 
tion! For years past, he points out, the American 
farmer has been almost driven to bankruptcy by the 
excessive production of cereals and stock. 

He calculates that it requires an acre and a quarter to 
produce the agricultural product consumed at home or 
exported abroad. During the last fourteen years so 
much land has been brought under cultivation that the 
acreage per head rose to 33 in 1884, and it was the crops 
of the surplus quarter acre which flooded the home and 
foreign markets. In 1888, however, this acreage per 
head had fallen from 3°51 to 3:36, and the process thus 
begun will proceed till in 1894, there will only be 3 
acres per head, owing to the natural increase of the 
population. Ifthe American people continue to require 
the product of 3} acres each, they wiil have to make an 
annual addition of 6,000,000 acres at least to keep pace 
with the natural increment of the population. For years 
past the annual additions have been less than 3,000,000 
of acres. Mr. Davis’s conclusions are as follows :— 

If the computation of the area required per capita be 
correct, and if the Department of Agriculture has not 
under-estimated the area employed in growing the staple 
crops, domestic consumption will absorb the entire product 
of cereals, potatoes, and hay within five years from January, 
1890, and thereafter agricultural exports will consist almost 
wholly of tobacco, cotton, and animal products, the volume 
of which will shrink as constantly, if not in the same 
degree, as home consumption increases. An equalisation of 
the supply of the various staples will readily follow from 
the application of corn and wheat fields to the growth of 
such products as may, from time to time, be in most urgent 
demand. Meantime, prices will steadily advance. 

To most people it would probably appear absurd to 
suggest that wel: within ten years it may be found necessary 
to import large quantities of wheat to feed the ever-increas- 
ing population ; but such will be the logical sequence of the 
necessity of employing wheat fields in the growth of other 
staples, and of the exhaustion of the material from which 
farms are developed. 

Assuming the substantial correctness of the estimates of 
area by the Department of Agriculture, and that home 


requirements will be such as to employ 3°15 acres per capita 

the answer to the question, When will the er be 

prosperous ? resolves itself into a calculation as simple as 
the following :— 

January, 1894, a population of 
72,000,000 will require in 
staple crops an area of ‘ies 

now employed in growing 
such crops se mo nal 

Additions to be made to such 
area in four years sé as 12,000,000 acres. 223,000,000 acres. 


226,800,000 acres. 
211,000,000 acres. 





Acreage deficit, January, 1894 3,800,000 acres. 

This deficit should be sufficient to neutralise any possible 
under-estimate of the area now in cultivation. 

Does not the evidence adduced show that before this 
decade is half spent, all the products of the farm will be 
required at good prices, that lands will appreciate greatly 
in value, and that the American farmer will enter upon an 
era of prosperity, the unlimited continuance of which is 
assured by the exhaustion of the arable areas ? 


WISE ADVICE AS TO READING. 
BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


In the Atlantic Monthly Dr. Holmes discourses in the 
last article of the series of ‘‘Over the Tea-cups” onthe intel- 
lectual overfeeding and its consequence, dyspepsia. The 
discourse is of interest to us inasmuch as the ‘“‘ Dictator 
of the Tea Table ” is good enough to refer to this review 
as an illustration of the difficulty of keeping pace with the 
flood of literature which issues from the press. 

There is something positively appalling in the amount of 
printed matter yearly, monthly, weekly, daily, secreted by 
that great gland of the civilized organism, the press. 

It has long been a favourite rule with me, a rule which I 
have never lost sight of, however imperfectly I have carried it 
out: Try to know enough of a wide range of subjects to 
profit by the conversation of intelligent persons of different 
callings and various intellectual gifts and acquisitions. The 
cynic will paraphrase this into a shorter formula: Get a 
smattering in every sort of knowledge. I must, therefore, add 
a second piece of advice: Learn to hold as of small account 
the comments of the cynic. Once more, do not be bullied 
out of your common sense by the specialist; two to one, he 
is a pedant, with all his knowledge and valuable qualities, 
and will “cavil on the ninth part of a hair,” if it will give 
him a chance to show off his idle erudition. 

Book-tasting is not necessarily profitless, but it is very 
stimulating, and makes one hungry for more than he needs 
for the nourishment of his thinking-marrow. To feed this 
insatiable hunger, the abstracts, the reviews, do their best- 
But these, again, have grown so numerous and so crowded 
with matter that it is hard to find time to master their con- 
tents. We are accustomed, therefore, to look for analyses of 
these periodicals, and at last we have placed before us a. 
formidable-looking monthly, THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 
After the analyses comes the newspaper notice ; and there is: 
still room for the epigram, which sometimes makes short 
work with all that has gone before on the same subject. 

It is just as well to recognise the fact that if one should 
read day and night, confining himself to his own language, 
he could not pretend to keep up with the press. He might 
as well try to race with a locomotive. The first discipline 
therefore, is that of despair. If you could stick to your 
reading day and night for fifty years, what a learned idiot 
you would become long before the half-century was over! 

We get a good deal of knowledge through the at- 
mosphere ; we learn a great deal by accidental hearsay, 
provided we have the mordant in our own consciousness 
which makes the wise remark, the significant fact, the instruc- 
tive incident, take hold upon it. After the stage of despair 
comes the period of consolation. We soon find that we are 
not so much worse off than most of our neighbours, as we 
supposed. The fractional value of the wisest shows a small 
numerator divided by an infinite denominator of knowledge. 
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HOW ONE MAN, ONE VOTE, IS RUINING FRANCE. 
By M. Tanz. 


Ir the condition of contemporary France does not im- 
prove it is not for want of hearing hard truths from her own 
writers. M.Taine, in his second article on the Reconstruc- 
tion of France in 1800, treats the civil constitution of the 
country as severely in the first number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for May as M. Arsene V acherot treated 
the army in a late number of the Nouvelle Revue. Kee 
ing to his text of local government, he declares that in 
France, local government, as it was reconstituted at the 
beginning of the century, has been an abortion. But his 
argument proves even more perhaps than he intends, for 
he so divides the French public as to make it appear 
that the masses separate themselves into the more or 
less idiotic, incapable of appreciating or directing their 
own interests, and the revolutionary who are impelled 
Ro other motive than immediate and personal gain. 

e result of what he summerises as “the philosophical 
destruction of the revolution and the practical construc- 
tien of the consulate ” has been to destroy the possibility 
of normal and healthy local life. The departments and 
communes have become mere furnished hotels, more or 
less vast, all built on the same plan, or administered 
aceording to the same rules, all about as good, one as 
the other, “so that between the thirty-six thousand 
commercial hotels and the eighty-six departmental hotels 
there is nothing to choose, and it is a matter of indiffe- 
rence whether you live in one or the other.” Roughly 
and generally it may be said that up to the year 1830 
the legitimate proprietor of the local hotel was admitted 
to be the central State whose delegate, the prefect, 
was installed with full powers and kept local opinion 
within the narrowest limits of its very small rights. 
“From the year 1848, the legitimate ownership of the 
hotel passed to its male adult inhabitants, counted only 
by heads and having each an equal title to and equal 
share in the common property, the said male inhabitants 
comprising those who contributed nothing or next to 
nothing to the expenses of the house, the very numerous 
half-poor who were lodged in it at half-price, and the not 
less numerous very poor whom administrative philan- 
thropy furnishes gratis with all the conveniences of the 
hotel, shelter, light, and very often food.” Between 
these “ contradictory and equally false conceptions ” a 
sort of renemcoarien i now been arrived at ; the prefect 
remains nominal manager, the democratic proprietor 
insists upon interfering with his most trifling actions. 
The result is, according to M. Taine, so destructive of all 
good management that no private business could 
rey continue to exist under the system, and political 

eeaptey is the goal which sooner or later must be 
reached. M. Taine does not hesitate to name Universal 
Su with its present constitution of equal votes as 
the agg factor in the whole evil, and the part of the 
article in which he discusses it is, perhaps, the most 
interesting. He points out that the Saad which forms 
local society is the — that all members of it have 
a common interest, to the safeguarding of which they 
will contribute a common effort. But, as a matter of 
fact, “e individuals of any society do not contribute 
equally to the common interest; some even are by the 
force of circumstances necessarily excused from any con- 
tribution. To give to those who contribute greatly, to 
those who only contribute slightly, and to those who do 
not contribute at all, an equal voice in the management 
of the public business is as unjust as it would be in the 
case of an omnibus company to give the holder of a 
thousand shares the same vote at a general meeting of 
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shareholders as is d by the holder of one share. 
This applies to the ordinary and necessary charges of 
the State. When to these are added special charges, 
such as education, hospitals, public charities, &c., the in- 
justice becomes evidently greater. Only the richer 
members pay these charges ; therefore, the bag vote 
that the few shall pay for advantages by which the few 
who pay for them not profit. e argument leaves 
out of sight the general profit which all members of a 
society draw from the amelioration of the conditions of 
life, diminution of crime and pauperism within the 
responsible limits of that society, and goes on to lay 
down the principle that the power of the vote should be 
in proportion to the amount of the public burden borne 
by the voter. This is, M. Taine contends, the principle 
upon which every private enterprise is conducted. e 
neglect of it would ruin private business, and the 
neglect of it is, in his opinion, ruining France. 


IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND. 
BY A BELGIAN ULTRAMONTANE. 


The Revue Générale of Brussels contains the last instal- 
ment of an inordinately long criticism, by Madame de 
Mareey, of the well-known work of Mr. Albert du Boys 
on Catherine d’Aragon, and the researches of T. S. 
Brewer on the same subject. The final page is worth 
mentioning as it shows how England is appreciated by 
Belgians, even when they are the “ pure of the pure ” in 
the Ultramontane flock :— 

“More than any other Protestant faith the Anglican 
Church resembles the Roman Catholic. It seems, when duly 
tested, that nought but traditional and historical hatreds, 
continued for centuries, separate it from the mother Church 
and the Papacy; it is therefore of the greatest interest to 
seek the reason of those hatreds, and to throw a light on their 
history. Anent this subject, as anent many others, it is of 
infinite use to study England, who, even when she is a rival, 
remains for us a sister. 

“‘German more than we, Celtic as much as we, Latin less than 
we, but, nevertheless, Latin in our way, the Anglo-Saxon race 
has a history that is always in touch with ours, and we can 
no more disinterest ourselves from its future than we can 
separate its past from our past. 

“One must acknowledge also that, in a certain sense, there 
is not a more consolatory history than that of the Anglo-Saxon, 
for no other demonstrates better that it is by bitter trials 
that strong races are born into the world. 

“This people, so original and so strong (and now in pos- 
session of so rare a degree of political maturity, and social 
manliness and equilibrium), has been subjected, more than 
any other, to the violent ills of childhood, the revolutions of 
boyhood, and the passions of youth. 

“Tt has now the defects of manhood, and makes 
mistakes, for there is no season for exemption 
from sins. It carries within itself persisting causes 
of disorder and even deep-rooted vices. But it is 
especially far from childish exaltations and senile alarms ; 
yet whilst progressing like a people that is still young, it 
does not abandon its tradition. And, to conclude, one has to 
acknowledge that, although under the lead of such Sovereigns 
as Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it has drifted away from the 
Church, has clung with energy to all the Christianity that 
was left to it. Nay, more it has now a tendency—slow, con- 
sequent, and deep, like all lasting movements, to become 
again a branch of the Universal Church. 

“For all these reasons we cannot study enough the revo- 
lutions of England, the commotions that have built up or 
modified her normal being— in a word, the books that allow us 
to penetrate her most intimate life, such as those that have 
guided me in this study.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH SAYS. 
SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE “ BYSTANDER.” 

Not content with writing articles in both the leading 
American reviews, Mr. Goldwin Smith hasa monthly review 
all to himself in the Bystander, which is published in 
Toronto, at ten cents per number, containing thirty-two 
pages of more or less interesting comments on current 
events. I put together a few extracts from the May 
number. 

THE FUTURE OF PARTIES IN CANADA. 

The Liberals are henceforth the Continental, their oppo- 
nents the Anti-Continental, party. The Liberal party’is that 
which accepts the apparent decree of nature, believes the lot 
of Canada to be cast on her own Continent, and seeks to open 
to her people the markets of her Continent and all the other 
advantages of the New World. The Tory party, on the other 
hand, is that which seeks to cut off Canada from the Conti- 
nent of which nature has made her a part, to dedicate her 
to the political sentiment of an aristocratic power on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and to shape her policy, Com- 
mercial and general, in that interest, renouncing for her the 
benefits of the Continental market, of Continental capital 
and enterprise, and the inflow of Continental population. 
This forms an issue not less clear than it is momentous, and 
upon it apparently decisive battle is to be joined. 


THE ULTIMATE OUTCOME OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

As might be expected, Mr. Smith is very sarcastic 
about the admission of Wyoming to the dignity of a 
State with Woman’s Suffrage as its corner stone. He 
says :— 

It is pretty sure to prove the thin end of the wedge. As 
soon as politicians see that a new postulant for the ballot is 
gaining ground all power of resistance fails them, they fall 
on their faces and think only how they may propitiate the 
coming vote. Never was there a truer or a more pregnant 
word than that of the American who saidthat there would 
be no peace or quiet till a black woman had been elected 
President of the United States. When by successive 
agitations that point has been reached the slow and painful 
reascent towards reason and nature will begin. There is a 
bevy of ladies over the way who have evidently set before 
themselves a very high and spiritual ideal. They propose to 
throw all the work and all the endurance on the men, to 
escape as far as possible the burdens of the family, to share 
the sovereign power with all the prizes and excitements of 
public life, to retain at the same time all the present privi- 
leges of their sex, and to have a good time. This they think, 
and indeed have been taught to think, due to their angelic 
nature and they call it Equality. They have made fair 
progress towards realisation. 

IRISH POLITICS AS SEEN FROM TORONTO, 

Mr. Goldwin Smith takes a desponding view of Mr. 
Balfour’s Land Bill. He says :— 

That an agrarian settlement would for the present damp 


" and perhaps extinguish the political conflagration is pretty 


certain ; not so certain is it that the settlement itself would 
last. The land and climate of Ontario are far better suited 
for grain at least than those of Ireland, while between the 
energy, intelligence, and frugality or the two sets of farmers 
there can be no comparison; yet the farms of Ontario, as 
we see, are heavily mortgaged. There is too much reason to 
fear that the creation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, 
though it is assumed to be the grand panacea, would result 
only in the substitution oi the mortgagee for the landlord ; 
and the mortgagee never reduces rent, never resides, never 
lends the farmers help or guidance, does no act of bounty or 
kindness in the parish. 

As to Home Rule, it has nearly ceased for the present to be 
a living issue. Lord Rosebery, who looks to the future, has 
almost thrown up the sponge for Disunion; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who cleaves to it with senile tenacity, offends and dis- 
concerts his party by so doing. 
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IF I HAD £5,000 ! 
A PLEA FOR VILLAGE ALMSHOUSES. 


THE most charming paper in the Nineteenth Century: is 
a very admirable article concerning village almshouses, b; 
Dr. Jessopp. It is one which might be read with advar.- 
tage by every person who is interested in the practical 
question of the relief of our aged poor. The indiscriminate 
fashion in which our r-law administration lumps 
together the worthless and the worthy in the union work- 
houses in a heterogencous mass has long cried to heaven 
for reform, and Dr. Jessopp sets forth some of the salien* 
abominations of the present system with much huma. 
feeling and considerable literary skill. His account of 
the way in which the almshouses of the Guilds of trades’ 
unions of the Tudor times were plundered at the Refor- 
mation is very striking, but I will only venture here to 
quote the conclusion, in which he sets forth how he would 
give effect to his ideal. 


‘Throw the endowments of half-a-dozen parishes into a 
common fund, and let it be used partly to build alms- 
houses for those parishes, and the maintenance of those 
who may be chosen to dwell in them. Let these live 
rent free—with their little gardens to make gay, their 
little chambers to keep clean, their little household gods 
not all confiscated. There is no need of any very great 
weekly allowance. Give the aged couple five or six 
shillings a-week, and they will manage to live in comfort 
after their fashion. Let there be nothing grand about 
it at all-—no largeness, for that frightens our rustics ; no 
grand architectural “features,” only some humble homeli- 
ness—a resting-place for him or her; and if it may be 
so, the house of prayer not far off, for the end is drawing 
nigh. 

‘If God should ever grant me five thousand pounds, 
which I may, without injustice to others, spend in a lump 
during my own lifetime, I hereby promise and vow that I 
will indulge myself to the extent of the aforesaid five 
thousand pounds in giving shape and form to an old 
whim or dream. 

‘*7 will buy haif an acre or sana, and onic 1 Wil DULG a 
a humble row of five little houses, each with its own 
little garden, and each with its own little patch of 
land. There shall be ornamental trees planted, and 
there shall be a good fence all round, and there shall 
be a frontage to the road, and there shall be at least one 
well of water, and there shail be the best possible 
drainage. To the occupants of each house there shall be 
allowed six shillings a week, and there shall be a surplus 
income set apart for repairs and contingencies. There 
shall be a board—or a bench—of governors, or managers, 
or trustees, to whom the oversight or management of the 
said houses shall be entrusted, who shall be tied and 
bound by as few hard and fast rules as . possible, 
consistent with providing for the absolutely neces- 
sary requirements of health, decency, and cleanli- 
ness. The area from which the governors shall be 
chosen shall be wider than any single parish, and so 
shall the area be from which the inmates of the houses 
may be elected, and no one shall have the right to claim 
priority of election over anyone else. As I will allow of 
no disqualification for admission except such as the 
managers may from time to time lay down for their own 
guidance, so I wiil allow no one to be irremovable from 
his or her house in cases where it shall seem necessary 
for the managers to exercise their right and power of 
dismissal. I will set down my houses at least three 
miles from any market town.” 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE IN MAKOLOLO-LAND. 
BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 


Mr. Rankin, in Blackwood’s Magazine, writing on “‘ The 
Portuguese and Makololo land,” sets forth his ideas of our 
present duty in our new protectorate as follows :— 


The faith of the Makololos in the veracity and good in- 
tentions of the lish has received a violent shock, and 
the conditions under which our old relations were so 
amicably maintained must.now be considered as irrevo- 
cably abrogated. Not until we take effectual means to 
reinstate our good name in the eyes of the Makololo 
will our colonists be assured the most ordinary facilities 
for carrying out their commercial, agricultural, and mis- 
sidnary labours. 

A brief summary of our requirements in Makololo- 
land, and a sketch of the most effectual and economic 
policy for carrying them out, may not be without value. 

Our primary considerations must. be directed— 

1. To the protection of the lives and property of our 
countrymen in Makololo-land, the security of trading and 
agricultural operations, and the protection of the 
natives and colony from foreign attack. 

2. To institute a recognised local authority in questions 
affecting the relations of natives and colonists, 

3. To establish our just rights to a free use of the 
natural waterway to the sea. 

It would be advisable to obtain the services of a 
number of aliens. About 100 would be found sufficient. 
Bepore or Belvochees, such as are employed by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, would be preferable in mazy ways. 

A camp might be fixed in a central and strategic posi- 
tion on the highlands, where a number of men and a 
machine-gun could be stationed, commanded by an English 
officer. Mount Duranji, about four miles distant from 
the Blantyre and Mandala settlements, would afford an 
excellent position for such a camp. From this point the 
view commands almost the whole of Makololo-land ; and 
heliographic or other communication could, if desired, be 
maintained over the whole of the colony. Making this 
central camp the headquarters, a number of stockaded 
or otherwise fortified outposts might be stationed at all 
the more important points. At each of these outposts 
might be stationed a few men, who could be in constant 
communication with the central camp. 

Thus effective measures would be taken, not only to 
advance the interests of the colonists by insuring 
security, but also to facilitate the work of combination 
of the natives under the Makololo chiefs, and so complete 
the excellent work initiated by Dr. Livingstone. 

Suitable native material could be soon developed into 
an efficient police and defensive force, among which the 
Beloochees or Sepoys would at first act as a species of 
leaven. -In a few years a system of taxation for admi- 
nistrative «nd public purposes could be carried out, and 
commerce placed upon a permanently satisfactory footing. 

Vessels can now tranship at once into river craft 
without entailing, as heretofore, an expensive and 
lengthy journey over swamps, vid Quillimane. There 
is no need for goods or produce to and from Makololo-land 
to touch on Portuguese soil, or pass through Portuguese 
Custom-houses. In short, our colony has now all the 
advantages of a seaport, instead of being a region isolated 
and cut off from civilisation by miles of pestilential 
morass and the obstructions of alien and prohibitive 
fiscal restrictions. 

If the only road to and from Makololo-land is to continue 
to be through the doors of a Portuguese Custom-house, 
we had far rather abandon our protectorate, and leave it 


a prey to the inhuman traffic of Portuguese half-caste 
slave-dealers. 4 

The future route to East Central Africa is obviously 
through the Chinde mouth on to the main stream of the 
Zambesi. By the use of hulks as floating wherries in the 
entrance of the river, there will be no need to land or 
come in contact with Portuguese jurisdiction. 





WHY WEKE THE JEWS THE CHOSEN PEOPLE ? 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GuapstTone’s third paper in Good Words deals with 
‘¢The Office and Work of the Old Testament in Outline.” 
He thinks that the purport of the Old Testament can be 
best summed up in the words that it is a history of sin 
and redemption. After explaining that the narrative 
of the Fall is in accordance with the laws of a grand and 
comprehensive philosophy, and that the objections taken to 
it are the product of narrower and shallower modes of 
theught, he proceeds, passing by the story of the Deluge 
and the dispersion, to consider the selection of Abraham. 
‘* Why,” he asks, ‘‘ where the Jews selected as the chosen 
people of God?” Not, he thinks, because of their moral 
superiority. He contrasts the Jewish ethics and those 
of the Greeks, considerably to the detriment of the 
former, and then sums up the matter as follows :— 


Enough has perhaps been said to show that we cannot 
claim as a thing demonstrable a great moral superiority for 
the Hebrew line generally over the whole of the historically 
known contemporary races. I nevertheless cannot but believe 
that there was an interior circle, known to us by its fruits in 
the Psalter and the prophetic books, of morality and sanctity 
altogether superior to what was to be found elsewhere, and due 
rather to the pre-Mosaic than to the Mosaic religion of the 
race. But it remains to answer with reverence the question, 
Why, if not for a distinctly superior morality, nor as a full 
religious provision for the whole wants of man, why was the 
race chosen as a race to receive the promises, to guard the 
oracles, and to fulfil the hopes, of the great Redemption ? 

The answer may, I believe, be conveyed in moderate com- 
pass. The design of the Almighty, as we everywhere find, 
was to prepare the human race, by a varied and a prolonged 
education, for the arrival of the great Redemption. The 
immediate purposes of the Abrahamic selection may have 
been to appoint, for the task of preserving in the world the 
fundamental bases of religion, a race which possessed quali- 
fications for that end decisively surpassing those of all 
other races. We may easily indicate two of these 
fundamental bases. The first was the belief in one 
God. The second was the knowledge that the race had 
departed from His laws: without which knowledge how 
should they welco:e a Deliverer whose object it was to 


bring them back? Ié may be stated with confidence that’ 


among the dominaiit races of the world the belief in one 
God was speedily destroyed by polytheism, and the idea 
of sin faded gradually but utterly away. Is it audacious to 
say that what was wanted was a race so endowed with the 
qualities of masculine tenacity and persistency, as to hold 
over these all-important truths until that fulness of time 
when, by and with them, the complete design of the Almighty 
would be revealed to the world? A long experience 
of trials beyond all example has proved since the Advent 
how the Jews, in t’ is one essential quality, have surpassed 
every other people upon earth. A marvellous and glorious 
experience has sk ,wn how among their ancestors before. the 
Advent were !.ept alive and in full vigour the doctrine of 
belief in one God, and the true idea of sin. These our Lord 
found ready to His hand, essential preconditions of His 
teaching. And in the exhibition of this great and un- 
paralleled result of a most elaborate and peculiar discipline 
we may perhaps recognise, sufficiently for the present 
purpose, the office and work of the Old Testament. 
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' THE UNIVERSITY MISSIONS IN LONDON SLUMS. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. Hamlet Clark 
describes the work done by the Universities in the South 
and East of London, from which I take the following 
particulars :— 

TOYNBEE HALL. 

Toynbee Hall was opened in 1885. It contains thirty 

vivate rooms for graduates and undergraduates of the 

niversity to the number of seventeen, who bind them- 
solves to a term of not less than three months, and pay at 
a moderate scale of charges, according to the accommoda- 
tion desired. It also contains a dining room, a drawing 
room, a class room, a common room, and five little halls 
for lectures and entertainments. Non-resident associates, 
numbering 100, co-operate in the work. 

The programme for one week at Toynbee comprises ten 
lectures (four in connection with the University Extension 
Society), nine reading parties, the meetings of two literary 
societies, thirty-five classes of various kinds, a concert, a 
party to Boy Forestors, another to those attending recreative 
evening classes, the annual meeting of the Pupil Teachers’ 
Association, and the constant use of the library containing 


4,000 volumes. 
As a sample of its miscellaneous activities, we have the 


Toynbee Travellers’ Club organising excursions to the Conti- 
nent, largely availed of by teachers, working-men’s trips to 
Oxford, &c., &c., and other committees arranging children’s 
trips to the country or visits to the principal sights of 
London. 

OXFORD HOUSE. 

Slightly different in its aims and functions is Oxford 
House, another University colony in Bethnal Green, 
described as ‘‘a centre for religious, social, and educa- 
tional work amongst the poor of East London.” Its staff 
consists of men who, after taking their degree, wish to 
face the problems of a great city, and its main form of 
action consists in starting and organising clubs for 
working-men. 

A labour register and a refuge for homeless poor form 
part of its benevolent machinery, while its spiritual 
energies take the form of lectures as an antidote to 
infidelity. 

The large Christchurch College Mission in ee with 
the organisation of a small parish, may be taken as a 
sample of the more exclusively religious work under- 
taken by Oxford. 

THE LADIES’ MISSION. 

A society of lady students and graduates, under the 
title of the Woman’s University Association, has been 
established in Southwark for two years. 

The work of the association is multifarious, including 
evening classes for instruction and recreation, the organi- 
sation of holiday trips for children, the superintendence 
of the London Pupil Teachers’ Association, assistance in 
the management of Board schools, and general co-opera- 
with all existing charitable institutions. Active help, for 
instance, is giv21 to the local branch of the ‘‘Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants,” and a 
lodging-house has been opened in which girls are accom- 
modated while out of place, and training in household 
work is given to these who wish to qualify for domestic 
service. 

CAMBRIDGE IN SOUTH LONDON. 

Cambridge, or. the other hand, while not standing 
aloof fiom these organisations of lay beneficence, has 
more especially devoted itself to the work of supple- 
menting and strengthening the parochial machinery on 
which the waxing population and waning respectability 
of South London in particular has thrown too great a 


train. 


In this area Cambridge has, since 1884, established 
six College Missions, and the example of the University 
has been followed by two of the public schools—Charter- 
house and Wellington. 

College Missions have been established by St. John’s, 
Pembroke, Trinity, and Clare. Graduates and under- 
graduates are boarded at the Pembroke Mission House 
at 27s. 6d. per week. 

Among the adjuncts to the mission are a men’s ‘club, 
with billiards and other amusements, a woman’s guild, 
meeting monthly, and a charitable kitchen, which sup- 
plies soup ii winter ard invalid food all the year 
round, 

The newest college missions are those of Caius College 
in Battersea, founded 1887, and Corpus Christi in Cam- 
berwell, with a working man’s institute, Sunday-school 
and soup kitchen. The men in charge of these missions, 
Mr. Clark says, are the captains of the rising generation, 
the flower of England’s manhood, the standard-bearers of 
her honour, the coming leaders of her thought and action. 
In them lies the future of England. 





THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN SPAIN. 
BY A SPANISH LADY. 


Far ahead of all the articles in the current Spanish 
reviews, and worthy of all praise, is The Spanish Woman, 
by la Sefiora Emilia Pardo Bazan in the Révista 
Ibero-Americana. The article is written with sin- 
gular grace and power, and is in itself one of the best 
proofs we could have of the progress which has been 
made during the present century in the higher education 
of Spanish women. “It is indisputable,” she 
says, “that Spaniards in general have not resigned 
themselves to any change in their women. For 
the Spaniard, however liberal or advanced in his 
opinion, the ideal of woman is not in the future 
but in the past. The model wife is still the same she 
was & century ago.” “The social distance between the 
sexes is to-day greater than it was in old Spain. Men 
have gained ri hits and privileges in which women have 
no share.” “ No woman in Spain, from the occupant of 
the throne downwards, enjoys the slightest political 
influence—the female intelligence is but a pale reflection 
of ideas suggested by men.” Husbands will not allow 
their wives to read political newspapers, or attend meet- 
ings of the freethinkers. “Why did you not bring your 
wife ?” was demanded of one of these. “My wife!” 
exclaimed the horror-stricken husband. “ My wife, thank 
God, is no librepensadora—freethinker.” “The man 
considers himself a superior being ; he can no longer 
a a negro with a dagger in his girdle to watch over 

is wife, but he can provide her with an august pro- 
tector—God. Thus God is for the Spanish woman the 
protector of the marriage tie ; hence no Spaniard will con- 
sent to see his wife forsake the religion in which she was 
brought up. Husbands who have not confessed their sins 
for thirty years would be greatly scandalized to hear that 
their wives had not observed, at least, the Easter confes- 
sion.” “Frequent confession, however, the Spanish hus- 
band is jealous of.” These frequent confessions are pro- 
vocative of family jars, and confessions made to Jesuit 
fathers are held in abhorrence. “What the Spaniard 
likes in his wife is a mild refining faith and a piety 
that is neither excessive nor ridiculous.” This article 
is also old broth warmed up; for it appeared in the 
Fortnightly for May last year. Good as the English 
translation is, we prefer the original in La Revista. 
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THE .LICENSING LAWS OF HOLLAND. 


Accorp1ne to an article on the Dutch Licensing Laws 

. by Mr. H. Berdenis, in the Vragen des Tijds, the Licensing 
Law of 1881 enacted that no one should retail intoxicat- 
ing liquors in quantities of less than two litres without a 
licence ; and that the number of licences granted in each 
community should not exceed a certain maximum, to be 
determined by the local government. Thus, at Amster- 
dam the local maximum was fixed at 700 (the actual 
number of drink-shops when the law came into operation 
peng 1,832); at Rotterdam, 324; at the Hague, 255, 


By way of compensation to publicans, however, it was 

- enacted that all existing public-houses in excess of the 
maximum should, if their owners conformed to the law 
in other respects, be granted licences for twenty years 

_ longer, Even in this form it was feared the law might 
be too severe to attain its end ; and accordingly, Herr 

_ Van. Gennep introduced an amendment to the effect 
that, under special circumstances, licences beyond the 
maximum might be granted by the mayor and magistrates 
of a commune. 

After reviewing, by means of very full statistics, the 
working of this liquor law during the past eight or nine 
years, Mynheer Berdenis comes to the conclusion, first, 
that the term ‘‘ special circumstances ” is susceptible of a 
much wider interpretation in the application of the law 
than was at all contemplated by the former ; and, secondly, 
that this interpretation differs widely, not only in the 
different provinces of the kingdom, but even in different 
parishes of the same province. 

‘*Tt was specially asserted, in the debate on this 
amendment, that it was only intended to meet exceptional 
cases. What has happened in reality? It has been put 
into operation some 800 times in the eight years since the 
law came into force. It is indeed remarkable to see 
how many establishments which, in the nature of things, 
nave nothing to do with the use of strong drink are yet 
declared unable to exist without a licence. Theatres and 
concert-rooms—in one case even the waiting-room at a 
railway-station—unable to exist without the sale of 
drink ! No sea-bathing place possible without a certain 
number of drink-shops to attract the public! Large and 
small exhibitions, shooting competitions and races, 
skating and musical festivals, all run the risk of failure 
unless the indispensable factor, drink, was present. No 
railway, steamboat, or tram-car station of any importance 
could do without a licence for the sale of drink. . . . 
How are these licences to be reconciled with the principle 
laid down by the framer of the law ?— ‘Diminish the 
opportunities for obtaining drink, and the habit of drink- 
ing would grow less’ ?” 

n conclusion, the author is of opinion that the law as 
it stands needs revision ; and, further, that the granting 
of licences ought not to be left to local option. Unifor- 
mity in the working of the law should be secured, he 
thinks, by placing the matter in the hands of one central 
authority, and, in fact, confining the licensing power to 
the King himself. 


- | PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—“ Bible Advocate,” 2d. ; “‘ Chris- 
- tian,” 2d.; “Church of Scotland,” 1d.; “The Expository 
Times,” 1d.; “The East Lancashire Review,” 3d.; “The 
Guide ;” “The Homeopathic World,” 6d. ; “ Juvenile World,” 
1d. ; “ Life and Work,” 1d. ; “‘ Nature Notes,” 2d. ; “ Naturalist 
Gazette,” “Messenger” (Shanghai), 24.; “ Presbyterian 
Churchman,” 2d.; ‘‘ Rest and Reaping,” 2d.; “ Springtime,” 
2d.; “Sanitary Record;” “Scottish Congregationalist ;” 


* “Student,” 2d. 


_REMBRANDT’S YOUTH. 
- ‘Trerz is always a great attraction in the history of the 
early life and struggles of great men, and M Emile 
Michel’s “Youth of Rembrandt,” of which a second instal 
ment appears in the Gazette des Beaux Arts for May, is 
no exception to the rule. The last number left Rem- 
brandt still in his teens, having finished such artistic 
education as he was to get from the teachers of his day, 
and back in his father’s mill, with the open spaces of 
nature all about him, and a determination to get somehow 
nearer to truth than the “ Italianisers” of the day. His 
first pictures gave little indication of the greatness te 
which he was to attain. M. Michel dissects several of 
them, the earlier ones not venturing beyond a composi- 
tion with a single figure, and showing only an evident 
desire “to copy all the elements from reality itself.” 
Models were not to be had, but his father, his 
mother, and the other members of the household lent 
themselves to him. He used them in every attitude, 
and they, « P y tc help him, entered into his caprices, 
so that he could, without ever wearying them, vary with 
them all his effects.” Then he had himself, whom he 
worked hard as a model. Sometimes he used himself for 
studying light and shade, and made careful series of 
studies of the modifications in the appearance of forms 
which result from differences in the angle of light or in 
the direction and intensity of shadows. Sometimes 
drawing becomes the principal object of the studies. 
Then attitude, expression, costume, are in turn 
studied. He poses, he drapes himself before the 
mirror. He alters his expression, and carefully notes the 
effect upon the features of laughter, fear, attention, 
sorrow, pain, contentment, anger. Of course, the effects. 
produced in this voluntary manner are artificial, they 
can hardly be called more than the grimace of expres- 
sion. But, nevertheless, the idea of expression and of 
the truthful rendering of it is there, and the young 
artist finds this pursuit of reality so fascinating that, 
according to the evidence of Houbraken, he never ceased, 
work in his father’s house so long as there was daylight. 
It was not enough for him to paint and draw; he also 
studied engraving. How he learnt the actual process 
nobody knows, but at Leyden the memory of Lucas was 
still fresh, and Rembrandt had so great an admiration 
for his work that he studied it with passion, and made 
some of its best traditions his own. Lucas’ management of 
light and effects of chiaro oscuro especially had a lasting 
influence upon him. Thus, like every other genius, he took 
his own where he found it, and drew for himself from 
many masters the teaching which no one of them all 
could have given him alone. 


Sir John Lubbock on Bimetallism,—In the New Review 
Sir John Lubbock thus states his case against Bimetallism :— 
“ While the necessaries of life have fallen in price, say 20 per 
cent., wages, on the contrary, have not diminished, so tk«t 
the interests of the great wage-earning class are opposed . v 
the change; that those who have any of their savings 
invested ‘in foreign countries would be unfavourably affected 
by the change; that our great Australian colonies are not 
likely to concur ; that we cannot expect to prevent fluctua- 
tions in value between two great articles of commerce, such 
as gold and silver; that the mercantile community are 
opposed to it ; and that the supposed necessity for a change 
does not exist. Under these circumstances, we should surely 
be very unwise to introduce any fundamental change in the 
standard of value and system of currency under which our 
trade and commerce have attained a magnitude and pro- 
sperity unexampled in the history of the world.” 














THE OBERAMMERG:.U PASSION PLAY. 
In Newberry House Magazine the writer of “Our Pil- 
grimage to Oberammergau” gives the following description 
of the Passion Play which all the world is seeing this 


ear :— 

* As the I-st notes of the Chorus, singing the Prologue, 
dlie away, the curtain draws up on the first type-scene— 
the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden. The mem- 
bers of the choir, meanwhile, have parted right and left, 
‘0 as to leave the tableau clear, and, falling on their 
knees, do reverence to the Tree of Life, which appears, 
as a re 9 in the background. A boy’s voice, 
behind the scenes, softly sings a prayer that God will 
‘grant the stators a right spirit of thankful awe in 
which to follow the steps of Him who comes to offer 
Himself as the Sacrifice for sin. 

Scene 1.—Tue Trrumpnat Entry. Then follows the 
first scene of the Great Tragedy—The Triumphal Entry. 
The stage is crowded with figures—300 persons appearing 
-at once, strewing palms, and raising a song of welcome 
to the lowly King, who comes among them riding on an 


ass. The cleansing of the Temple follows. It is a mag- 


nificent scene. 

Scene 2.—Tue Counc. Consists, first, of a tableau 
showing Joseph conspired against by his brethren ; second, 
a scene in action of the Sanhedrim deciding that one man 
must ‘‘die for the people,” and arranging for the 
betrayal of Jesus. 

Scene 3.—Tue Leave-Takine In Betoany.—Tableau : 
‘Tobit parting from his parents. Action: The anointing 
by Mary Magdalene in the house of Simon, followed by 
‘the parting scene with the Blessed Virgin. This last, 
the Maria Urlaub, is among the most exquisite scenes in 
the whole play. 

Scene 4.—THe Last WaLk To JERUSALEM.—Tableau : 
‘The rejection of Vashti und choice of Esther by Ahasuerus 
explained by the chorus to be typical of the rejection of 
Christ by proud Jerusalem and the choice of the humble 
‘Church to be the Bride of the Lamb. 

Action.— Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. Judas selling 
‘his Master to the emissary of the High Priests. 

Scene 5.—Tue Last Suprer.—Tableav.—The feeding 
with manna in the wilderness. Action.—Jesus and His 
<lisciples in the Upper Room. The Last Passover. The 
Institution of the Eucharist. 

Scene 6.—Tue Trarror. Tablean: Joseph sold by 
‘his brethren for thirty pieces of silver. Action: Judas 
before the Sanhedrim, receiving the thirty pieces for his 
Lord. 

Scene 7.—JEsus IN THE GarpDEN.—I1st Tableau: Adam 
-and his family tilling the ground. 2nd Tableau: Joab’s 
treachery to Amasa. Action: The Agony and Arrest. 

Scene 8.—JEsus BEFORE ANNAS.—Tableau: Micaiah 
‘the Prophet stricken on the cheek because he tells King 
Ahab the truth. Action: Jesus questioned by Annas 
and struck in the face for His answer. 

Scenz 9.—JEsus BEFORE CarpHas.—Tableau : The con- 
‘demnation of Naboth on false-witness. Action: The 
condemnation of Jesus on false-witne: j. 

Scene 10.—Tue Desparr or Jupas.—Tableau : Cain 
-wandering to and fro on the earth after the murder of Abel. 
Action: Judas, witnessing the condemnation of Jesus, is 
filled with remorse, and tries to undo his deed. He is 
driven away and goes out, ‘‘ without Jesus, without 
money, without hope.” And it was night—an awf il 
‘scene. 

Scene 11.—Jzsus perore Prtate.—Tableau: Daniel 
thrown into the den of lions for disobeying the royal 
command. Action : Jesus is sent by Caiaphas to Pilate 
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and aj before the Roman governor, who sends him 
on to Herod. 

Scene 12.—Curist BEFORE Herov.—Tableau: 
the deliverer of Israel, mocked by the Philistines. 
Action : Jesus, the Saviour of the world, set at naught by 
Herod and his men of war. 

Scene 13.—Jesus Scourcep snp CROWNED WITH 
Txorns.—1st Tableau: Joseph’s brethren show Jacob his 
son’s coat of many colours stained with blood. 2nd 
Tableau: Isaac bound for sacrifice. Abraham, taking the 
ram, which is to replace him, from athorn-bush. Action : 
Christ sent back to Pilate. He is stripped of His purple 
robe, bound, and scourged. They place a reed in His 
hand, crown Him with thorns and salute Him, King of 
the Jews. 

Scenz 14.—Jesus 13 ConDEMNED TO BE CRUCIFIED.— 
1st Tableau: Joseph, clad in royal robes, is shown to the 
Egyptians on a triumphal car as the ruler of the land. 
2nd Tableau: Moses, kneeling before the Altar; on one 
side is the sin-offering, just slain by Aaron ; on the other 
appears the scapegoat, about to be led into the wildernees. 


- Action: The Jews clamour for the life of Jesus. Pilate 


tries to save Him. ‘‘ Behold the man!” “Not this 
man, but Barabbas!” Pilate gives way, condemns Him, 
washing his hands of the Innocent Blood, and the Jews 
cry out, ‘‘ His Blood be on us and on our children !” 

Tue Turrp Act.—To the end. 

Scene 15.—Tue Way or THE Cross.—lst Tableau : 
Isaac bearing the wood for the Burnt-offering up Mount 
Moriah. 2nd Tableau: The Brazen Serpent in the 
wilderness upraised by Moses. 3rd Tableaw: Moses 
pointing to the Serpent as source of healing for ‘he 
Israelites. Action : The stations of the Cross, from the 
first to the ninth, are now shown, the sorrowful journey 
being accompanied by the shouts of the multitudes. 

SCENE 16.—THe Crucirixion.—Before this supreme 
scene the chorus appears on the stage clad in dee 
mourning. The leader, to the accompaniment of soft 
music, addresses the audience in recitative, calling on 
them to go with him to Calvary, there to behold the 
‘“‘One, true, pure, immprtal Sacrifice.” While this is 
being sung, you hear the blows of the hammer behind 
the curtain, as the Saviour is nailed to the Cross. This 
is a stroke of consummate art. It is even more impres- 
sive than anything which could be conveyed by the eye 
alone. Each dull blow thrills you through and through ; 
you seem to feel it in your own flesh. There could not 
be a better conceived preparation for the supreme act of 
the awful Tragedy. The recitative of the leader seems 
to swell imperceptibly. 

The minds of the audience having been fully attuned 
and prepared, the curtain slowly rises on Calvary, show- 
ing Jesus hanging upon the Cross, watched by His 
friends and His enemies. 

To say that the sight is overwhelming is to convey no 
impression of its effect on the spectator. One does not 
seem to be looking on a representation of the Crucifixion, 
but upon the Crucifixion itself. During the twenty 
minutes this great act of salvation is exposed to view, the 
vast assembly of spectators sits spell-bound and motion- 
less. Not a sound is heard, but an occasional deep- 
drawn breath or choking sob. It is like watching the 
death of a friend. The Magdalene kneels at the foot of 
the Cross, her head with its veil of long, loose hair, 
against the wood. The mother is there, weighed down 
with anguish, leaning on the other women. S. John, 
the beloved, looks up at his Friend, with folded hands 
and eyes full of adoration. Through the stillness the 
seven words fall solemnly, not only upon the ear, but, as — 
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—_ of the audience has expressed it, ‘‘deep into the 
soul,” - 

The bratal carelessness of the Roman soldiers, sitting 
on the ground at the foot of the Cross, absorbed in the 
casting of lots, stands out in high relief, enhancing the 
solemnity of the scene. The rattle of the dice is a similar 
touch to the strokes of the hammer behind the curtain. 
Then. comes the Death scene—the darkness—the rumble 
of the earthquake—the piercing of the Side—followed by 
another picture of exquisite beauty and pathos—the 
Descent from the Cross, after Rubens. This latter is a 
marvel of quiet action—every movement tells. 

The curtain falls on the Entombment, to rise again on 
the Resurrection. 


BY LADY BURTON IN THE New Review. 


No one, I think, realises the hard work of the Schutz- 
geister. They come on between every one of the 
eighteen acts, and give the prologue and the epilogue. 
They sing forty-seven times, and often at great length, 
and that two days in the week. They supply all the 
interludes whilst the scenes are being changed, exposed 
to sun, rain, wind, or snow, and get the least praise and 
thanks. Whether they come on the stage, fall back 
at the tableaux, close up again, or leave the stage, their 
deportment is perfect. ey are really like spirits, 
every action is so quiet, slow, calm, and in unison. You 
do not hear them come or go off. Their walk is natural, 
manly, and majestic; their actions large, graceful, and 
full of ease. You are affected by their dignity, and the 
whole is most artistic. 

If the curtain were to be drawn up suddenly at a few 
minutes before eight, you would see a prelude to the 
play you are not aware of ; that is, the priest and the six 
or seven hundred performers and persons employed in 
the theatre on their knees upon the stage begging the 
Divine blessing on the coming play, and offering it up as 
incense to the Almighty, considering their art only in 
the service of Religion. 

I think that however much you may meditate upon the 
Passion play, and feel a shortcoming here and there, it 
brings you to an intimate personal knowledge of Christ 
on earth as Man-God, such as you could never acquire 
by thought, prayer, reading, or sermons. 

As religion, it is instructive, edifying, and devotional ; 
as art it is a powerful and absorbing drama, quite unique 
in the world, with nothing to shock the most refined and 
sensitive religious instinct, nor yet the most ignorant. 
If any one objects, it will be the slightly educated, and 
that only to pose, for they probably understand neither 
art, nor heart, nor religion. A thousand clergymen in 
England, and years of schooling, could never teach the 
Old and New Testaments as one learns them in those 
eight hours. 

I think it as near dramatic and artistic perfection as 
human acting can be, and that it could be done nowhere 
else. No one eats and drinks at the solemn parts of the 
play. The spectators are too rapt. I never saw a better 
conducted audience in my life ; and I am told it is always 
so. I wish congregations in chuvch were half as good. 


The unique collection of autographs of the representa- 
tive men and women of the world, appearing in the first 
numbers of this Review, will be republished in separate 
form, together with their portraits, the whole forming an 
interesting autographie album of contemporary celebri- 
ties. 


OF REVIEWS. 


PROGRESS OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
A YEAR'S GOOD WORK, 

Imperial Federation publishes in the fifth annual report 
of the Council, 1889-90, a record of steady and unremit- 
ting progress as the history of its working. 

e Council has adopted the following resolution, indi- 
cative of the policy by which it is intended to proceed :— 

That the establishment of periodical Conferences of Re- 

presentatives of the Self-governing Communities of 
the Empire should be the first aim of the Imperial 
Federation League. 

This policy has met with general approval 

The mission undertaken last year by Mr. G. R. Parkin 
through the Dominion of Canada and the Colonies of 
Australasia has proved a signal success. His eloquent 
addresses have stirred the public mind in those countries, 
and his numerous interviews with persons of influence in 
every class have made the object for which the League is 
striving clear beyond the possibility of any but deliberate 
misunderstanding. 

The League in Canada has largely extended its opera- 
tions during the past year, and has been carefully 
oo upon a thoroughly representative basis. 

. Parkin has delivered no less than thirty-seven 
addresses during the winter. 

The League is to be congratulated wnon the announce- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the postage 
to Her Majesty’s Dominions is henceforward reduced to 
twopence halfpenny. From the date of the first meeting 
of the Conference, which resulted in the formation of this 

e, the reduction of the postage between all parts of 
the Empire to a uniform and moderate rate has been 
recognised as one of the greatest aids to be sought 
in the attainment of its object, and it has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the important step now taken has been 
mainly due to the untiring exertions of an original mem- 
ber of its Council, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. Great 
as is the advantage which has thus been gained to the 
cause of Imperial Federation, it is felt that the League 
should not rest satisfied with any arrangement which does 
not place the correspondence addressed to British Do- 
minions in all parts of the world upon an equal footing. 

With this view the following resolutions were 
adopted by the Postal Committee of the League, and 
circulated to the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, shortly before the introduction of the Budget :— 

(1) That the introduction of a cheap uniform rate of 

postage, and a uniform postage stamp for use 
between all parts of the Empire, would not only be 
of great material advantage, but would also mark 
the fact: of Imperial unity, and help to ensure its 


permanence. 

(2) That it is desirable that such portion as may be 
necessary of any future increase of nett postal 
revenue in the United Kingdom should be applied to 
this object. 

“(3) That it is desirable that an inquiry, by Royal Com- 
mission or otherwise, into the whole question of 
Imperial inter-communication should be instituted 
forthwith.” 

The Council of the League holds that the suggestion of 
the Royal Commission on the Naval and Military Admi- 
nistration offers an excellent opportunity for the intro- 
duction of the representative principle, coincident as it 
may be with the first contribution of the Colonies to 
the maintenance of the navy in Australasian waters. 

The question of the admission of Colonial Securities to 
the advantages of the Trust Investment List has formed 
the subject of some discussion in the press, and of an. 
investigation by a Departmental Committee in which 
representatives of the Colonies took part. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN AFRICA. 
A PLEA FOR CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

Commander Cameron, in the National Review, pub- 
lishes 4 powerful plea for the establishment of chartered 
companies in Africa. Hesays: It is not too much to assert 
that if Sierra Leone had been under the administra- 
tion of a chartered company, it would be in a much more 
prosperous condition than it is now, and the principal 
trade of the Rokelle would not have fallen into the hands 
of a French company ; if the Gold Coast were administered 
under a company, our commercial relations with Ashanti 
would be much more satisfactory than they are at 
present, the long talked-of railway at Saltponds and Win- 
nebah would have been built, and roads and bridges 
would have been constructed, the gold mining industry 
would have been fostered, and most probably the Kong 
mountains would have been thoroughly explored ; Lagos 
also would have had railways to Abbeokuta and other large 
centres of population, and to the upper Niger, and not 
only the commercial fortunes of the supposed companies 
have been most prosperous, but Christianity, civilisation, 
and British trade have been largely advanced, and 
commerce would have been so greatly increased that all 
Liverpool, Bristol, and other places interested in African 
trade, would have been benefited. In the oil rivers at 
present the trade is entirely in the hands of native 
middlemen, who live between the mouths of the rivers 
where the British traders have their factories and the 
paw 4 tribes who live further up in the interior. 

o reach and trade directly with the producin 
tribes would result in an enormous gain, an 
would, if the trade was not rendered a_ close 
monopoly, benefit the private trader as well as 
the members of the African Association. To do 
this, however, it is necessary that the persons who employ 
the men who will be the first pioneers should have 
authority, such as would be given by a Royal Charter, to 
conclude treaties, administer and in other ways use 
governing and diplomatic powers, which powers they 
would delegate to their executive. 

HOW TO AVOID POSSIBLE DANGERS. 

Careful consideration has led me to see how the 
possible evils may be avoided. In the first place, none 
of the officials of the Company should have dual powers ; 
no administrative officer should have anything to do with 
trade, and no commercial agent should have anything to 
do with administration except as a member of an 
advising council to the chief administrator in any district. 
Secondly, the capital expended in establishing adminis- 
tration and in administrative works should be separated 
from that employed in commercial pursuits. The former 

rt should be considered as similar to a national debt, 

ut differing from it in not having a fixed rate of interest ; 
the maximum interest in any one year should be fixed at 
a fairly high and remunerative rate, and provision should 
be made for payment in prosperous years of aay amount 
by which the interest should fail short at any time of a 
certain minimum, e.g., if the maximum should be fixed at 
7 per cent. and the minimum at 4 percent., no more than 
7 per cent. should be paid on account of any one year ; 
while if in any years the amount available should fall 
short of 4 per cent., the amount by which it fell short 
should be either treated as an addition to capital or paid 
out of any surplus which might be available after 7 per 
cent. had been paid in years when the revenue was good. 

It is impossible to give more than a mere sketch of 
what might be the sources of the ad.ainistrative revenues, 
but as sanitation, lighting, water supply, postal and 
telegraph services, coinage, roads, railways, navigation, 
forestry. 
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A PLEA FOR A HEMISPHERICAL PARLIAMENT. 


THE FUTURE OF THE THREE AMERICAS, 


In the Statesman the Rev. Flavius J. Brobst says :— 
He must be a political materialist of so extreme a type, 
as to be unworthy the designation of statesman, who 
attempts to gauge the significance of the Pan-American 
Congress, now about to dissolve in Washingt-~ by ex- 
cluding from his consideration the past, and refus, 1g to 
question the future. Nearly a score of independem and 
sovereign nations, reaching from the north pole to he 
south pole, have, by their representatives in a congress 
assembled holding its session in the capital of our nation, 
deliberated upon a hemispherical peace, protection, pros- 
perity, and polity. The question has been continuously 
excited: ‘‘Is not this the noble harbinger of a parlia- 
ment of the Three Americas which will be organised, 
which will be robed with sovereign authority, and which 
will permanently and periodically, in what shall then be 
known as the capital of the hemisphere, hold its sessions?” 

If, under the stress of the great American destiny, yet 
unachieved, the constitution has gradually extended its 
sway in one century until now it exercises jurisdiction 
over ten times as great an area of the earth’s surface, 
what will be the extent of country over which it will 
preside at the expiration of the second century of its 
increasing vitality and power? The present area over 
which the American Congress legislates will have to be 
multiplied, not ten times, but only five times, when it 
will be supreme over every square inch of soil in the 
Three Americas—North, Central, and South. 

One hundred years ago, Atlanta, Georgia, was more 
than thirty days distant from Washington ; now San 
Francisco is but little more than six days distant. Then 
Boston was about twenty-four days distant from Washing- 
ton ; now Cape Horn is only about twelve days distant. 

Some serious and sage statesmen of several decades 
past solemnly deprecated the extension of our national 
domain far beyond the Mississippi. How idle have their 
fears been shown to be! The extension, instead of 
straining the republic, has rather given it freer and more 
unrestricted opportunity to develop its power and display 
its magnificent genius ; and instead of being weakened, 
it has been marvellously strengthened, and its foundation 
vastly broadened and immeasurably solidified. 

A parliament for the Three Americas is an inevitable 
consummation of the future republicanism of the American 
hemisphere. There are municipal interests with which 
a municipality only can deal. There are state interests 
with which only a state government can deal. There 
are continental interests with which only a continental 
government can deal, and there are hemispherical interests: 
with which only a hemispherical parliament can deal. 
The present Pan-American Congress has given a great 
impetus to this expectation, not only in America, but 
throughout Europe. 

The time is ripe, however, for the orgenisation of a 
Zollverein. Every petty and local interest ought to go 
down before the wide-spread, majestic demand for the 
formation of a commercial unicn, between the two conti- 
nents, wherein complete reciprocity shall be established 
in all the Americas. Steamship lines between the 
republics will be organised, and inter-continental railroads 
will be built, a uniform system of weights and measures, 
and a common coin will be adopted, and commerce will 
have free course and be glorified in helping on this 
auspicious alliance. For, where a commercial union is 
formed, political union inevitably follows. As urgent is 


the present demand for an Inter-American court of 
arbitration. 
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THE CONVERSION OF LEO TAXIL. 
HIS EDUCATION AND PERVERSION, 


In the Month an interesting account is given of the 
‘sonversion of Leo Taxil the well known French 
:blasphemer. 

Leo Taxil, whose real name, however, is Gabriel Jogand 
‘Pages, was born in March, 1854, at Marseilles, and was 
educated by the Society of Jesus. At the age of 
eleven he made his First Communion with remarkable 
‘sentiments of piety. After three years he was sent to 
the College of St. Louis, at Marseilles. But his 
_ ‘piety was undisturbed until he formed a friend- 


‘ship with a student named R——. The father 
of this boy was a Freemason. R—— awakened Leo’s 
curiosity as to the Freemasons. By degrees 


‘he lost his faith, 
HIS CAREER. 


Leo Taxil became a journalist, contributed some articles 
to La Lanterne, and brought his elder brother Maurice 
-round to his way of thinking. 

He took at this time his cognomen Leo Taxil, princi- 
~pally in consequence of the complaint of his father that 

e was disgracing the family. The Commune came and 
passed. Taxil engaged in it, but to what extent he does 
“not relate. At the age of eighteen he had fought three 
-duels, and was condemned to eight years in prison for 
attacks in his paper on various persons. He retired to 
Geneva, accompanied by a person that he had formed a 
connection with, and by their two children. After some 
months of starvation he joined the staff of the Anti- 
Cléricale. 

HIS SUBJECTS. 


Turning over afew pages we have a quotation from 
Voltaire : ‘‘To lie is only « vice when it does evil, it is a 
great virtue when it does good, &c. ; and from another 
source : ‘* Lying is the recital of a fact contrary to truth, 
but to speak lies is to recount, and not to lie.” Having 
adopted this sentiment, he employed himself with a clear 
conscience in blackening the public and private history 
of all the Church's ministers, priests, bishops, cardinals, 
and popes. 

fienil boosie the secretary of the Anti-Clerical League. 
The object of thc League was to destroy Christianity. 

In order to harden himself, he pushed his impiety to 
-extremes. 

JOAN OF ARC. 


That which finally brought him back to the faith was 
a Life of Joan of Arc, which he had begun and was in- 
tended, like his other works, for a blow against the 
‘Church. She was to be made to appear a victim om the 
-clergy first, then of the English. Her visions,. her 
miracles, were to be accounted for, of course, on 
nat grounds, but she was to be a great National 
heroine, a self-devoted martyr, and a victim to super- 
-stition. He ardently undertook the study of her life, and 
worked at the translation of the process of the Holy See, 
which in 1456 revised the evidence upon which she was 
condemned and pronounced ker innocent. While work- 
ing at this, the splendid virtues that she displayed and 
‘the desire which the Holy See had shown that these 
‘should be acknowledged and honoured by the Church, 
sank into his mind. Of course these efforts were to be de- 
‘preciated and to be attributed to diplomacy, and Taxil left 
out all such passages as would bear against his theory 
that Joan of Arc wasa ‘‘clerical martyr,” and these were 
very many, but now the thought occurred to him over and 
over again, ‘‘ You are acting unjustly.” 
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HIS CONVERSION. 

On the evening of the 23rd of April he had written an 
articie for the Anti-Catholic press, in which he pledged 
himself never to give up the strife inst religion. 
Having sent it to the printer, he set to work to finish 
his translation. More strongly than usual those thoughts 
came round him, he was pressed by the two horns of this 
dilemma. | Was Joan an impostor? Was she a wretched 
fool, labouring under a hallucination ? 

“*In a few seconds my past life came before my mind ; 
my first good Communion, my first sacrilegious Com- 
munion ; Mongre, St. Louis, and Mettray ; my father, 
my mother, my holy aunt ; the happy days of my child- 
hood and the bitterness of my anti-clerical life; the 
sincere iriendships of those from whom I had been 
separated, and the implacable hatreds of the sectaries to 
whom I had allied myself ; the goodness of the first, and 
the vileness of the others ; my lies, my injustice, my follies. 
I burst into sobs. ‘Pardon, my God!’ I murmured 
amidst my tears; ‘pardon my blasphemies, pardon me 
the sins that I have committed.’” He threw himself on 
his knees, and for the first time in a space of seventeen 
years, he began to pray. 

A PUBLIC CONFESSION. 

For the rest of his story we have little space. 
He wrote at once to an old friend of his announcing his 
conversion. He went to a priest to make his confes- 
sion, the first for so many years. The priest prudently 
ordered him to come again, and as many of his 
offences. against God were ‘‘reserved cases,” he 
had to delay some time, to his great pain, before he 
received absolution. He wrote a long declaration to the 
editor of the Univers for publication, denying a number 
of stories that had been circulated by the infidel press 
relative to his conversion. The Anti-Clerical League 
called a solemn assembly in order to dismiss him from 
their ranks with all possible disgrace. They sent him an 
invitation to attend, and this he did, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his friends. M. Taxil showed as much 
energy in undoing the injury he was the author of, as he 
had formerly shown in working it. 

A PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPHET. 
A SOUTHERN CRITICISM OF WALT WHITMAN. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Walt Whitman, the Apostle of 
Chaotism” (in the University of the South Journal), 
William Norman Guthrie makes a trenchant attack upon 
Walt Whitman and his work, with special reference to 
‘Leaves of Grass.” The critic takes in seriatim the 
form, matter, and teaching of Whitman’s poems—for 
such he generously admits they may be termed—and 
characterises them as rude and uncouth, claiming that in 
their departure from the metrical form they have lost the 
charm that otherwise even such productions might have 
had. The critic, moreover, regrets his inability to judge 
Whitman’s poems from a standard of their own intrinsic 
merit owing to their utter lack of form. 

He complains that Whitman overrides the ordinary 
limitations of grammar with the same nonchalance with 
which the poet treats the fixed traditions of rhyming and 
phraseology. ; 

Numerous quotations from Whitman are used to give 
point to his arguments—selections which certainly are 
made with grest fairness to their author—and the paper, 
which is militant throughout, closes with a scathing 
sentence in which he ridicules Whitman’s claims to 
represent the pot and future of American thought, 
denies him a place in past periods, and relegates him ta 
the noisome shades of the ‘‘ obscene.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A FALSE PROPHET OF COMING ILL. 
MR. GRANT ALLEN’S VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Grant Allen is a biologist who looks at the human 
race from the point of view of the stud-groom. In an 
article upon “The Girl of the-Future” in the Universat 
Review, which contains many true things in the midst 
of much that is utterly detestable, he describes his ideal 
of the relations of men and women. Like most idealists 
he is somewhat inconsistent. He says in one place, “I 
hold that recognition of paternal responsibility, paternal 
duty, and paternal guardianship is the keystone of the 

sition.” But while laying down this sound doctrine 

is whole paper is a vehement argument in favour of 
what he calls free union, which seems to the ordinary 
reader utterly destructive to the recognition of any 
parental duties or parental 
responsibilities on the part 
of the father. Mr. Grant 
Allen hopes that when 
women are educated they 
will repudiate mon y 
and deliberately seek to 
have as wide and varied a 
selection of fathers for 
their children as possible. 
Deseribing the evil time 
that he sees afar off he 
says:— 9 

If a woman were con- 
scious of possessing valu- 
able and desirable maternal 
qualities, she would employ 
them to the best advantage 
for the State and for her 
own offspring, by freely com- 
mingling them in various 
directions with the noblest 
paternal qualities of the 
men who most attracted her 
higher nature. And surely 
&@ woman who had reached 
such an elevated ideal of 
the duties of sex as that 
would feel she was acting 
far more right in becoming 
the mother of a child by 
this splendid athlete, by 
that profound thinker, by 
that nobly-moulded Adonis, 
by that .high-souled poet, 
than in tying herself down 
for life to this rich old 
dotard, to that feeble young lord, to this gouty invalid, to 
that wretched drunkard, to become the mother of a long 
family of scrofulous idiots. Which course is in the end 
the more truly respectable? Which motive is in the 
last resort the more truly respect-worthy ? 

Is it not an honour for any woman to have been loved by 
Shelley?) Is it not an honour for any woman to have 
brought into the world a son by a Newton or a ‘Goéthe? 
Is it not a disgrace to be tied for life toa Quilp? Is it not 
a desecration even to prostitute oneself in marriage to the 
average money-grubbing British Mr. Bultitude? The free 
woman will choose which lord she shall serve. And do you 
think her choice will be for the colonial broker ? 

Thus, according to Mr. Grant Allen, the ideal of 
motherhood will crystallise into a religious duty in a 
form which most people will regard as indistinguishable 
from promiscuous but limited adultery. Please, says 
Mr. Grant Allen :— 

Remember, what I have to say comes in the end merely 





MP. GRANT ALLEN. 
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to this—that in the future we shall have a few 
more George Eliots and a few Poy pe than. 
formerly ; that an inc number of women, as t 
become educated and emancipated, will follow in the pat’ 
that educated and “a women have trod already 
before them—and will ly. even be a little less tabooed 
for it, and don’t turn humble expression of an historic 
forecast into a general running amuck at the whole of 
European morality. : 
<n eee oe which he —. atilt is much 
jan uropean ; it is common to humanity so far 
aa mankind has emerged from the level of the savage y.* 


We with Mr. Grant Allen in believing that it 
is inevitable if men do not become monogamous, women 
will level their moralities down to the male standard. 
But wherein he is wrong from his own point of view is 

in thinking that the rever- 
sion to promiscuity will be 
due to any idea of parent- 
age. It is not the ideal 
ofpaternity that makes men 
immoral, neither is it the 
ideal of maternity that will 
lead women to resort to 
. George Eliot, 
rges Sand, and others, 
whom ke quotes, do not 
follow the path he eulo- 
0 because they wish to 
ve @ superior cfispring. 
bese may revurt to 
polyandry, iy U 
from the examp.e, whick 
he quoter, the motive will 
not be the scientific instinct 
which looks upon humaa 
Leo the farmer regards 
his brood sows and priz 
boars, but the same simple 
selfish desire wh'ch leads 
so many men astray. Even 
Mr. Grant Allen would not 
contend that male inconti- 
nence is the outcome of a 
noble ideal of fatherhood. 


Mr. Grant Allen in the 
Forum for May, has an 
article on the intuition of 
women, which he attributes 
to the survival of the 
women who were quickest to detect the signs of rising 
wrath in their hushands and so escape the vengeful blow 
which dashed out the brains of the stupider woman who 
did not see when her lord was losing his temper. 








Irish Monthly.—In the Irish Monthly there is an 
interesting paper, entitled, “‘A Glance at the Latter- 
Day Saints,” by a nun who has been in Utah, She 
says :—~ 

Every English-s ing country was represented among 
the aeaan, as eee aa except Ireland. This was a 
great grief to Brigham Young. He was willing to give the 
Irish “arefuge from famine and danger.’ He looked for 
them in Ireland; he sought them earnestly among the Irish 
settlers in England, Scotland, Wales, America; he. sent his 
most eloquent apostles into the highways and byways of the 
world to compel them, so to say, to come to his banquet ; but 
not one of them came. Surely this is a grand thing for the 
island of genuine saints. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
By far the most interesting article in the Fortnightly 
is that on Hypnotism, which is dealt with elsewhere. 


M, DU CHAILLU. ON MR. STANLEY'S FOREST. 


It is not Mr..Stanley’s forest, it is M. du Chaillu’s 
forest. He was the first European to enter it, and he 
described it—pigmies, gorillas and all—and was laughed 
at for his pains. He has now the melancholy satisfaction 
of seeing his discoveries verified by Mr. Stanley, who goes 
off with all the glory of the find. The most uncanny 
thing in M. du Chaillu’s paper is his account of a fero- 
cious ant whose name and character recall the Bashi- 
Bazouk. He says: 


The most remarkable and most dreaded of all is the bashi- 
kouay, and is a most voracious creature, which carries nothing 
away, but eats its prey on the spot. It is the habit of the 
bashihouay to march through the forest in a long regular 
line—about two inches broad or more, and often miles in 
length. All along the line larger ants, who act as officers, 
stand outside the ranks, and keep the singular army in order. 
When they grow hungry, at a certain command which seems 
to take place all along the line at the same time, the long 
file spreads itself through the forest in a front line, and 
attacks and devours all it overtakes with a fury that is quite 
irresistible. All the other living inhabitants of the forest 
flee before it. I myself have had to run for my life. Their 
advent is known beforehand : the still forest becomes alive, 
the trampling of the elephant, the flight of the antelope or of 
the gazelle, of the leopard, of snakes, all the living world, 
in the same direction where the other animals are fleeing 
away. 


LITERATURE AND DRAMA, 


The literary articles in the review are by Professor 
Dowden on the poetry of ‘‘John Donne” and Mr. 
Coventry Patmore on ‘‘ Distinction.” The most im- 
portant passage in the last-named paper is the following :— 


In America there are already signs of the rise of an 
.aristocracy which promises to be more exclusive, and may, 
in the end, make itself more predominant than any of the 
aristocracies of Europe ; and our own democracy, being entirely 
without bridle, can scarcely fail to come to an early and 
probably a violent end. 


Mr. Beerbohm-Tree replies to Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s 
¢riticisms on actor managers, and Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
rejoins to Mr. Beerbohm-Tree. 


COMING TROUBLE IN CRETE. 


Mr. James D. Bouchier, in an article entitled ‘‘ A 
Glance at Modern Greece,” warns us to expect another 
Cretan insurrection. He says :— 


The time is short; already the snows are disappearing 
from the mountains, and in a few weeks Crete will be the 
scene of another insurrection. The Cretan committee at 
Athens is receiving subscriptions from Italy, from all parts of 
Europe, and even from-America. . It is ominous that great 
activity prevails at the Russian Legation. The Greek Govern- 
arent, while carefully abstaining from helping the fugitives, 


will throw-ne-obstacle in the way of their obtaining arms and 
provisions; It views the future with alarm, but it will never- 
theless wish them Godspeed. 


On the whole, Mr. Bouchier is hopeful of the future of 
Greece, and strongly hopes to see the Turks bought out 
of Crete by the Hellenic Government. The Cretan 
leaders, it seems, are all for annexation to Greece. 


ANOTHER ATTACK ON LANDLORDS. 

se Bar one er] 

Mr. R. ©. Richards, in a paper entitled The Landlord's 
Preferential Position, sets forth the abuse and injustice 
that results from the preferential rights of a landlord in 
case of bankruptcy. 

What is wanted, is that the Bankruptcy Act of 1883 shall 
be so amended that all creditors in respect of rent shall 
rank on estates as ordinary trade creditors, and that no 
agreement of any kind whatsoever shall be allowed to 
override or evade this enactment. ‘To effect this Clauses 40, 
41, and 42 of that Act will have to be repealed. I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Chamberlain was strongly opposed 
to the insertion of these clauses. 


The assertion of the privileges at present claimed by the 
landlords is so unjust and detrimental to the community as 
to give force to socialistic ideas and communistic theories. 


IN PRAISE OF PROTECTION. 


Mr. G. H. D. Gossip contrasts Free Trade New South 
Wales with Protectionist Victoria, in order to make out 
a case in favour of Protection. He sums up his survey as 
follows :— 

The protective colony is ahead in agriculture, ahead in 
viticulture, ahead in growth of population, ahead in railway 
development, ahead in banking, ahead in large manafactories 
and in the number of workmen employed, ahead in enterprise 
and capital, ahead in general prosperity and progress ; and 
finally, although behind in mineral and pastoral wealth, its 
artisans and peasantry—in a word, its entire proletariat—the 
bone and sinew of a country, are perhaps the most contented 
and prosperous in the world. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


The only other articles are Sir H. Pottinger’s visit to 
an enormous estate in Norway. 
This is the so-called Vefsen estate of the North of Europe Land 
Company,a tract of country lying between latitudes 65° and 
66°, the lines of which just contain it. 


It was depopulated by the black death 200 years ago, 

and is now entirely owned by one large company. It 
covers. an area of 13,000 acres, and afforded Sir H. 
Pottinger so much pleasure when he visited it that we 
may expect it to be added to the list of holiday haunts of 
Europe. Dr. J.C. Cox writes a paper on Early Licensing 
Laws and Customs. It is slight, but so far as it goes, 
shows that compensation is a modern idea, 
From ‘the first year of Elizabeth down to the current :year 
of grace, the Derbyshire sessional records contain nothing 
that can form the slightest precedent for. compensation for 
the withdrawal of an annually granted licence. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
“The Contemporary Review this month is like a report of 
the defunct Social Science Congress, so entirely is it 
devoted to social problems. It begins with compensation 
for licences and ends with betterment. 

‘ NO COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES. 

Cardinal Manning, in a brief and pithy paper, sum- 
marises in a series of pregnant sentences the case against 
compensating the publican. Mr. Goschen’s Bill he 
regards as 
a covert scheme to establish and to endow the Drink Trade 
and that for the first time with the money of the people of 
England, in violation of the facts of history, the decisions of 
the law, and the welfare of the people at iarge. 


Mr. Caine follows on the same side, repeating the 
arguments of his familiar and powerful pamphlet. He 
thinks that the net result of a compensation scheme 
would be the adoption of high licensing charges, and he 
asks 
_ If two-thirds of the persons engaged in the trade were 
driver out of it by high licence taxes, does anybody suppose 
that compensation would be given? It will be the probable 
fate of the liquor trade in the early future, if the foolish pro- 
posals of the Government are placed on the statute book. 


Another side of the same subject is dealt with by Mr. 
Thorold Rogers in his paper on Vested Interests, 

In an elaborate survey of the licensing question he points 
out that no licensing court will ever grant a new licence 
if the principle of compensation be recognised and, 
secondly, 

If the licence be a valuable property (and the contention of 
those who claim compensation affirms, whether it be recog- 
nised by the Legislature or not, that it is), the profits of 
these houses justify the exceptional rating of them, to an 
amount often four or five times as much as that at which 
they are customarily rated. 

DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

Professor Edward Caird, in an article on Dante and his 
Relation to the Theology and Ethics of the Middle Ages, 
treats him not so much as a poet, but as a writer who 
read the signs of his times and declared to others the 
lessons he had thus learned. He saysthat orthodox as Dante 
is, his poems are the euthanasia of the dualistic theology 
and ethics of the Middle Ages. His ‘‘ Divina Commedia ” 
may be compared to the portal of a great cathedral, 
through which we emerge from the dim religious light of 
the Middle Ages into the open day of the modern world. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES, 


In an interesting paper full of information, Mr. Robert 
Donald describes the present position of trusts in the 
United States. He thinks that the real remedy for 
trusts is not abolition, but Government control. 

Mr. Montague Crackenthorpe describes the pevils of 
trustees. He thinks the majority of the legal profession 
agrees with him in believing that we could do with 
a much more modest instalment of officialism than is pro- 
vided by the Lord Chancellor’s Bill. It will suffice for the 
present to institute a Public Trustee, in whom, as in the case 
of the lands and funds of charities, the Trust property may 
be solely vested, leaving its management, as heretofore, to 
private individuals selected for that purpose by the author 
of the Trust, or those that fill the chair which time has 
called upon him to vacate. 

HOW TO REGENERATE PALESTINE. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been 
visiting Palestine, and longs to do something to relieve its 
misery and arrest its decline. The Jews, he thinks, are 
incayable of doing anything worth speaking of in the re- 
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generation of their own land. Therefore he proposes 
inree schemes, the last of which is-his own. First, that the 
Unitea States of America should occupy Palestine ; 
secondly, that the whole of Palestine should be Lebanon- 
ised ; thirdly, that the whole of the Powers of Europe, 
great and small, should elect an International Commission 
which would govern the Holy Land, without an army or 
navy, under a European guarantee. By this means he 
thinks even the climate of Palestine could be revolution- 
ised, and free schools established in every village of more 
than 100 inhabitants. The International Commission for 
Palestine, he thinks, might be the beginning of a United 
States of Europe, and thus Christendom might be united 
once more in a new and peaceful crusade. 





BROAD CHURCH ; OR, WHAT’S COMING ? 

Thic is the title of Mr. Haweis’s article, which begins 

by asserting two facts first that intelligent men refuse to 
take holy orders, end secondly, that intelligent men 
refuse to attend church. To mend matters Mr. Haweis 
asks that the Church should move with the times in the 
following fashion. 
Let it give us simple alternative forms for the Sacraments,—may 
I add, an expurgated Bible, selected Psalms, one Creedal 
statement, simpler and briefer, additional qualifying and 
liberating rubics, sanctioning a more elastic conduct of the 
services, and, lastly, a total repeal of the Act of Uniformity, 
an oppressive document unknown to the early Church, and 
already, under the Act of 1865, become almost a dead 
letter. 


Not until it is perfectly recognised that every clergy- 
man is free to interpret the doctrines of the Church in 
his own fashion, and to say of every doctrine it was true, 
it is true, and it is no longer true, will intelligent men 
take holy orders. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lord Coleridge publishes for the first time an address 
which he delivered to the law students of Birmingham at 
the beginning of last year. I only extract one sentence. 
Speaking of the habit of some counsel to repeat any lies 
with which their brief may be stuffed, excusing themselves 
on the ground of their instructions, Lord Coleridge says : 

If he makes no inquiry, the mere statement in the brief 
is absolutely no excuse whatever, and he deserves the 
scornful condemnation of all honourable men. There ought 
to be, there can be, no doubt about this. If it were other- 
wise our profession would not be the profession of a gentle- 
man, and would deserve all the hard things its enemies 
ignorantly say of it. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie describes how the ghosts of Scott, 
Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, and Smollett were brought 
back by Mr. Stanley from the Elysian fields to listen to 
the opinions of a realist, a romancist, a stylist, and an 
American analyst as to the art and mystery of novel 
writing, the gist of the paper being summed up in 
Thackeray’s concluding observation that if the novelists of 
the present day would write less about themselves and 
methods and the aim of diction, and, in short, forget them- 
selves in their stories, they might get on better with their 
work. Mrs. Crawford, of Paris, describes, about six 
months after date, the Historical Exhibition of the French 
Revolution. The Duke of Argyll, writing on betterment, 
is against it, of course. He says— 
the total appropriation of new values is as much confisca- 
tion as the appropriation of former values would have been. 
Injustice is not consciously intended only because a logical 
fallacy is not perceived. None the less, the injustice would 
be violent in principle, and most oppressive in effect, just as 
the intellectual confusion is very deeply seated, and reaches 
very far. 
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'. +. ..THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Ir is a fairly good number of the Nineteenth Century, 
which brings the present half-yearly volume to a close. 
The Duke of Argyll concludes his ‘“‘Story of a Con- 
spirator,” which is somewhat long, considering Wolfe 

one has been dead for nearly a hundred years, but 
there is plenty of variety in the number. The best paper 
is Dr. Jessopp’s charming gossip about ‘‘ Village Alms- 
houses,” from which we quote an extract elsewhere. The 
most timely, politically, is Mr. Henniker Heaton’s ‘‘ Plea 
for an Imperial Penny Post,” which is illustrated by a 
map of the British Empire. 

SWEATING, ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 

Mrs. Beatrice Potter, writing on the Lords’ Report on 
Sweating, claims to give the reader a clear idea of the 
origin and nature of the evils of sweating, and to lay 
before him an intelligible body of reform. She says— 

The idea which has loomed larger and larger with a closer 
and more personal study of the suffering and degradation of 
the workers is that of the direct responsibility, under a 
capitalist system of private property, of all employers for the 
welfare of their workers, of all property owners for the use 
of their property. From the denial of this personal service, 
in return for profits and rent, arise the dire evils of sweating. 
It will be through awakening the sense of this responsi- 
bility, through insisting on the performance of this duty, by 
legislative enactment, by the pressure of public opinion, and 
by ali forms of voluntary association, that we can alone root 
out those hideous social evils known as the Sweating System 

A SHORT GUIDE TO BOOK-MAKING. 


In Mr. G. Herbert Stutfield’s article on racing in 1890 
we have— 

A survey and a description, rather than a commentary, to 
sketch the general circumstances and conditions under 
which the turf exists—its hierarchy and executive, and the 
main features of the rules and regulations respecting the pro- 
motion and managements of race-meetings—not omitting to 
notice the principal tendencies or changes, 

He appends some remarks about betting and explains 

some of the technicalities of that mode of speculation, 

supplying the reader with the elements of how to make 

 book—a subject into which we need not follow him, 
THE CHURCH AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

From this compendious guide to betting and horse- 
racing, the reader turns to an article written by Mr. 
Wilfred Ward, entitled ‘‘ New Wine in Old Bottles,” in 
which he sets forth the mode pursued by the Catholic 
Church in meeting the ever changing form of scientific 
opinion. In the Catholic Church, he thinks, there is 
something analogous to the philosophic temper of Darwin 
and Newton, combining the readiness to consider the 
working of every hypothesis with great slowness in 
ultimate decision on its limits or in the truth at all. 

THE LEGENDS OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


In the Nineteenth Century for March one Arthur 
Palmer, late sergeant of the 79th Highlanders, published 
an article entitled ‘‘ A Battle Described from the Ranks,” 
the most sensational item of which was the story to the 
effect that two Glasgow Irishmen had been bayonetted 
within the lines of Tel-el-Kebir for traitorously raising 
the cry of “Retire!” Lieutenant Campbell, who was 
formerly sergeant-major of the regiment in question, now 
writes from Perth, in Western Australia, to state that he 
took down the names of all the men in the regiment: who 
were killed or who died after the battle of their wounds ; 
that there was no man killed by -bayonet at all; only 
one Irishman was killed and he was a brave, good, and 
— soldier whom no one accused of disloyalty. The 
following is Lieutenant Campbell’saccount of the traitorous 
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ery to retire, which Sergeant Palmer attributed to these 
non-existent Glasgow-Lrishmen. 

The scene inside was one of confusion: fire came from all 
sides, and the foremost men were fighting hand-to-b.and, when 
a voice rang out clear and distinct, “ Retire the Highlanders 
into the trenches.” I could not believe that such an order 
was intended, and, amid the noise, I at first doubted my own 
hearing, but the words were distinctly repeated. Iremember 
shouting at the top of my voice, “It is a mistake, men! not 
a move!” But the same order was repeated a third time in, 
if anything, a louder tone than before. Captain Chapman 
and I, who were near each other, tried all we could to keep 
the men about us from retiring, but in vain. The line 
retired slowly and steadily, carrying all with it, like a wave, 
back over the earthworks. Whose voice it was we heard I 
have never found out. 

Lieutenant Campbell does not clear up the mystery but 
he seems to have demolished Sergeant Palmer’s story. 

FRENCH NOVELIST AS A PREACHER. 

Mr. Lilly seizes with joy upon M. Paul Bourget’s 
latest story, ‘‘ Le Disciple,” which he says marks a new 
departure in M. Bourget’s literary life. Having esta- 
blished himself as the most considerable novelist in psycho- 
logical fiction, he has, in ‘‘ Le Disciple,” preached a great 
sermon as to the direct results of the philosophic nihilism of 
a popular and influential school. The story, which 
Mr. Lilly declares to be a singularly powerful work, is 
that of a pupil of an atheist who, having been instructed 
that the law of the world is that all existence is a con- 
quest of the weak by the strong and that might is the 
limit of right, determines to seduce a lovely girl and 
vivisect her soul. He succeeds in his purpose by promis- 
ing that they shall commit suicide together. After 
attaining his object, he departs, refusing her the poison 
he had promised and himself shrinking from death. 
She afterwards obtains poison, writes to her brother 
what had happened, and commits suicide. Her seducer is 
tried for her murder and acquitted, but her brother 
shoots him dead. It is easy to see what a charm such a 
story has for Mr. Lilly. He might do worse than bring out 
a cheap English translation for the benefit of the faithful. 


THE WORK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Mr. Frederick Harrison has written an excellent paper, 
which should be reproduced and distributed broadcast 
throughout London before the next County Council 
elections. He explains exactly what the Council has 
done and the enormous amount of work it has got through. 
After speaking of their complete freedom from corruption 
and ‘jobbery, Mr. Harrison says :— 

The members of the County Council of London represent 
a new force in English politics, and embody a popular power 
of which we have yet no experience. They may have some 
of the over-eagerness of a new body, set to work under novel 
conditions ; conscious of a great mission before them, and a 
vast and incalculable popular force behind them. Lord 
Rosebery, in his noble peroration, said no more than literal 
truth when he told his colleagues : “ What has sustained you in 
this work has been neither fee, nor fame, nor praise; it has been 
the pure impulse of a clear duty, and a high hope, and a gener- 
ous ideal.” The counsel of its Chairman has not been given 
to his colleagues in vain; nor will his example of the model 
organisation of g difficult task be forgotten by the people. 

_OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Boulton explains exactly what the London 
Chamber of Commerce has done in promoting concilia- 
tion in the settlement of labour disputes.  ‘‘ Actor- 
Managers” is the title of an article in which Mr. Bram 
Stoker, Mr. Henry Irving, and Mr. Charles Wyndhaw. 

rove, on @ priori grounds and from the evidence c’ 

istory, that actors make the best of managers. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
By some strange freak this review, which has hitherto 


«been the latest to appear, has turned up the first of all 
. the reviews of June. Perhaps the editor is about to turn 


over a new leaf ; if so, we are glad of it, for it renders it 
ible to notice the contents of a very solid review 
‘oted to the discvssion of serious topics in a serious 
manner. 
THE INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS. 


The most elaborate article in the Westminster Review 
is Mr. H. S. Brown’s survey of the ecclesiatical censor- 
ship of books under the title “Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum.” Mr. Brown thus summarises his own article :— 


We have seen that censorship springing up from local 
orders to Papal Bulls, and from special catalogues to Universal 
Indices ; and have noted how secular governments led the way 
in the attack on heresy; how the early censorship, at least, 
was directed almost entirely to questions of dogma, leaving 
aside such other grounds of censorship as morals, public and 

rivate, though in its more recent additions to the index the 
hurch is endeavouring to grapple with the question of impure 
literature. The machinery of the ecclesiastical censorship 
from the ordinary authorities into the hands of the 
auline Inquisition, and thence into the power of the 
special congregation created for that sole purpose. The 
congregation of the Index is still alive ; the additions to the 
Index stillcontinue. We may meet upon it such modern 
names as those of Whately, Bentham, Hallam, Spencer, 
Gregorovius, and a whole list of distinguished writers, while 
the battle which has lately raged round the name of Ross- 
mini shows how vigorous the censorship is, and how little it 
has changed in character. 


THE ABOLITION OF BASTARDY. 


Mr. D. F. Hannigan, in an article entitled “The 
Legitimacy of Children,” pleads very strongly in favour 
of iottimatising all children whether born in or out of 
wedlock. Admitting that illicit intercourse is repre- 
hensible, Mr. Hannigan pleads that the law should not 
pu nish the child for the fault of its parents. That the 
children are punished is evident not only by the stigma 
which is fixed on the bastard, but by the legal disabilities 
under which the unfortunate illegitimate labours. 


In the first place, if a male child, he is incapable of in- 
heriting property, because he is in law nullius filius (nobody's 
son) ; and evenif by his own industry, after arriving at man- 
hood, he acquires wealth, his offspring have no claim to it, in 
the event of his dying intestate. To quote a passage from a 
well-known text-book on the law of real property :—“ Being 
nobody’s son, he can have no brother or sister or any other 
heir than an heir of his body; nor can his descendants have 
any heirs but suchas are descended from him. If such aperson, 
therefore, were to purchase lands—that is, acquire an estate 
in fee-simple in them, and were to die possessed of'them without 
having made a will and without leaving any issue, the lands 
would escheat to the lord of the fee, for want of heirs.” 
The offspring of a traito ora felon has, according to modern 
legislation, rights of which an illegitimate child is absolutely 
deprived. As a necessary consequence of his having 
no legal parents, a bastard can have no surname. 
It is stated by English jurists that he may gain a 
surname by reputation, though not by inheritance. Again, a 
bastard has no claim to belong to the parish in which he was 
born. Formerly, no illegitimate person could be received into 
holy orders; but modern ideas have succeeded in destroying 
this ridiculous prejudice. 


HOME RULE ALL ROUND. 


Mr. John Leng publishes the substance of a paper 
which he read at the National Liberal Club on May 6th, 
in which he pleads for the Americanisation of our Con- 
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stitution on the lines laid down in a letter which he sent 
to Mr. Gladstone as far back as 1886, His suggestions 
are as follows :— 

(1) That the members for each division of the kingdons: 
shall constitute an Assembly of Representatives, Council, or 
House of Parliament, for dealing with the specific and exclu- 
sive affairs of that country. 

(2) To hand over to the Representative Parliament of eack 
part of the Kingdom as nearly as possible the same legislative 
and excutive powers that arecommitted to the State Legis— 
latures of the United States. 

(3) To reserve to the Imperial Parliament all the powers 
now reserved to the Congress of the United States. 

(4) That the National Parliaments should meet in the 
months of October and November (if necessary) in each 

ear to transact the business of each country. 

(5) That the same M.P.’s should meet collectively as the 
Imperial Parliament in the month of February each year, for 
the discussion and transaction of Imperial business. 


This is simply a slightly glorified version of the scheme 
of devolution by which the existing House of Commons 
is split up into National Committees each composed of 
members representing their own nationality. 


WORK FOR MR. MORLEY. 


Mr. Frederick Dolman, in an article entitled “ Politica 
Economy and Social Reform,” protests against Mr. G. W 
E. Russell’s description of Mr. Morley as a “bond slave 
of gre economy.” Mz. Dolman examines the views of 
John Stuart Mill on the Radical programme, and 
triumphantly demonstrates that John Stuart Mill was 
much more advanced than our socialistic Liberals are 
inclined to believe. Mr. Dolman says :— 

Mill has yet to find his Cobden. We have strong hope tha 
in the coming years John Morley, armed with 7he Principles 
of Political Economy, will struggle for justice to labour as 
Richard Cobden, taking The Wealth of Nations as his text- 
book, struggled for freedom of trade—that the one book will 
be to the London programme what the other was to the 
Manchester school. However that may be, there is, we are 
convinced, no good reason why the union between radical 
reform and econo:cic truth should not be an enduring one; 
at the worst there is no incompatibility of temperament 
between them, only a temporary misunderstanding. 


THE MYSTERY OF GOOD AND EVIL, 


There is a striking article by an unbeliever under this. 
title. Here is one passage which suggests much matter 
for thought, coming, as it does, in an attempt of a 
scientific observer to formulate a theory of right and 
wrong based on the observation of natural laws. 


The law that regulated the formation of the plan of life, and 
which unifies it, is to do evil that good may come. The end is 
good, the means are evil; but the end justifies the means. 
To do wrong that right may come is an injunction of a 
different kind. It will receive all due attention when we 
come to consider moral good and evil which are, not right 
and wrong, but the good and evil wrought by right and 
wrong. When in the economy of life evil is done that good 
may come, the good is necessary, the evil is inevitable. The: 
good is the gratifying of the three primary activities of 
living beings: the need of nourishment, the impulse to 
propagate, and the instinct of self-defence. Ideal good 
would be the unstrained, unrestrained exercise of these 
functions to the attainment of the end of the aim of their 
activity. 

Mr. J. Douglas Holms, in an article entitled “ Fusion or- 
Diffusion,” exhorts the Liberal Unionists to return to the 
Liberal fold before it is yet too late. There is also a 
review of the correspondence between Princess Lieven 


and Earl Grey. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Tue United Service Magazine puts its worst foot forward 
this month by giving the place of honour to a slight 
per by the Duchess of Rutland on the Royal Military 
Eshibition. 
LORD LORNE ON THE CANADIAN MILITIA. 


The Marquis of Lorne says that the 35,000 militiamen 
of the Dominion could in three months’ training be made 
into an excellent army. The Military College at Kingston 
is the centre and head for the maintenance and further- 
ance of the efficiency of the Canadian Army. It trains 
the officers most fully, and the course is fully equal in 
severity and excellence to that at West Point, Woolwich, 
or Sandhurst. Schools where the officers undergo instruc- 
tion nearer home have been provided, but to a far less 
satisfactory extent. 

The worst points are the great weakness of the Engineer 

companies ; the small number of horses allowed for cavalry 
training at Winnipeg, Kingston, and Quebec, and the inferior 
armament of the artillery. 
As for the troops, the time of drill is too short, but the 
men learn rapidly and are exceedingly handy. Lord 
Lorne suggests that the Canadian Government should be 
allowed to purchase at a very low price artillery guns 
and small arms no longer required at home. The 
shooting of many battalions is very bad, owing to the 
lack of ammunition ; this he proposes should be supplied 
by passing on our cast-off stock to the Canadians. He 
would engage West Coast Indians as garrison gunners, 
and send the best man from the Imperial Army that we 
could get to command the forces of the Dominion. 


THE CASE OF THE DUC D’ORLEANS. 


This paper gives an account of a visit paid by an English 
friend to the young Orleanist prince at Clairvaux. It is 
sympathetically written, and illustrated by an admirable 
portrait of the young man. The Duke receives from 100 
to 150 letters daily, and spends twenty-one hours out of 
the twenty-four in his cell. His betrothed, Princess 
Marguerite, is allowed to visit him daily. When he was 
at the Conciergerie he received 26,000 letters, telegrams, 
and cards from all parts of France. The writer, who is 
anonymous, tries to show, 

First, that the action of the Duke was very natural, and 
was, I fully believe, devoid on his part of political motive. 
Next, that his action showed considerable ability, and was 
carried out with great coolness, courage, and courtesy. 
Last of all, that he, a young man of twenty-one years of 
age, is undoubtedly a prisoner. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


In 1882 Mr. Knowles got up a manifesto signed by 
various notables protesting against the construction of 
‘the tunnel. The editor of the United Service Magazine 
has cut into Mr. Knowles’s preserves by issuing a 
-circular asking all those who signed the original 
manifesto if they are still of the same opinion. All 
those who wish to add their names are requested to 
_address the Editor, at 13, Waterloo Place. As the tunnel 
will never be made excepting under conditions which would 
render it possible for anyone in command of the sea to 
cut it off at both ends, it is not quite clear why this 

resent moment should be selected for vamping up Mr. 
Enowiew’s old protest ; still, there cannot be too man 
nails in the coffin of Sir Edward Watkins’s project, and 
shall be glad to see the protest signed as largely as 


possibile. 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD ON NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


Lord Charles Beresford metaphorically jumps upon 
Admiral Tryon for suggesting that the Government should 
undertake to insure all its shipping in time of war. He 
contends with reason that the only insurance worth speak. 
ing of is to strengthen our navy 80 as to protect our mer. 
cantile marine from capture. He properly scouts the 
idea that we might save ourselves from destruction by the 
wholesale transfer of our shipping to a neutral flag. 
France, he points out, refuses to recognise any transfer 
which has taken place prior to the declaration of 
hostilities. And if she did, most of the neutral 
countries require that the captains and crews 
of the transferred vessels should be entirely, or 
almost entirely, of th? nationality to which they have 
been transferred. Lord Charles asserts in conclusion 
that there is no, organisation whatever at present for 
securing our food supply and the delivery of raw 
materials to this country inttime of war. 

The other articles are a translation from the German 
of a conversation, entitled ‘‘ A Summer Night's Dream,” 
on the present condition of tactical training. Colonel 
Maurice contributes a third paper on the Battle of 
Waterloo. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has one of his vigorous 
pictures of campaigning in the East, under the somewhat 
idiotic title of ‘‘ A Conference of the Powers.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


ProFEssor VEITCH has exhumed the original ballad of 
** Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” written out by an old Peebles 
cottar, who took it down from the recitation of his mother 
and grandmother. Most people would have thought it 
was impossible to improve upon the famous ballad as we 
have had it, but Professor Veitch’s version succeeds in 
effecting that miracle. A military article on. the Nile 
Campaign of 1889 gives a vivid picture of Wad el 
pee oa the dervish leader who was slain at the battle 
0 OSK1, 


In him the dervishes lost their bravest and most skilful com- 
mander. He was a man cast in the mould in which heroes 
are made. He had lived full of confidence in this world, 
and he died full of hope in the next. Like a true oriental, 
he was devoid of all feelings of chivalry and humanity as we 
understand them, but withal a very great man—a man who 
had a mind of cast-steel. 


There is excellent news in the very brightly written 
paper on Jamaica, which, after describing the curious 
character of the island, the rivers of which suddenly sink 
into the earth and then re-appear in full volume many 
miles distant, says— 

We believe that Jamaica has, like these rivers, been 
secluded for a time in obscurity, but that it has really lost 
none of its vigour and richness, and that it is even now on 
the point of reappearing in all the glow of its ancient success 
and prosperity. 


The last of the Rydal Dorothys describes the passing of 
Mrs. Harrison, with whose death the book of Words- 
worthian memories is well-nigh closed for ever. Mr. 
Rankin’s paper on the Portuguese and Makololo-land is 
dealt with elsewhere. The article on Land Purchase in 
Ireland is written in a tone of modified pessimism. The 
only hope the writer sees in Mr. Balfour’s Bill is the 
promise which it holds out of restoring the condition of 
things in‘Ireland before Mr. Gladstone’s land legislation 
began. \ 
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THE ARENA. 


The Arena for May has as frontispiece the portrait of 
‘the Rev. Phillips Brooks, which we reproduce elsewhere. 


NATURAL GAS AS AN IDEAL FUEL. 


The first paper is Professor Shaler’s accouns of how 
rock gases are generated, which provide almost costless 
-and ideal fuel to many American cities. He thinks that 
these gases are composed of organic forms which have 
-once lived on the surface of the world and after death 
have been converted into strata. The decomposition of 
these animal remains gave off gases which escaped in all 
those regions which have been subjected to mountain 
building and earthquakes, but which have been retained 
ag. am wherever the superincumbent rocks have 
been closely sealed and have not been disturbed by con- 
vulsions. He thinks that the Mississippi Valley probably 
-eontains the largest store of these gases in the world, but 
it is possible that the fields of South America may afford 
a like supply of burnable gases. Australia may also 
prove rich in such materials, as well as the centre of 
‘China and the great northern plains of Asia. In fifty 
years Professor Shaler thinks the store of gas will be 
exhausted in the regions where it is now most in use. 
He thinks that water gas will take its place and that 
coal in the future will no longer be brought to our cities, 
but will be converted into water gas by passing steam 
through large vessels containing incandescent carbon 


‘and afterwards enriching the vapour with petroleum and 


other hydro-carbons. The gas thus generated will be 
conveyed to the towns where it is needed. 


THE FALLACIES OF SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISTS. 


Dr. Herbert Newton, in an interesting article on the 
“Dogmatism of Science,” strings together an imposing 
array of cases in which the leading scientific authorities 
of to-day have denounced as heretical the coming truths 
of to-morrow. Lavoisier roundly denied the possibility of 
aerolites falling from the sky; Daguerre was condemned 
as a lunatic by a physician in 1838, on account of the dis- 
covery of photography ; the Collego of Physicians ignored 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood ; the 
Royal Society of Great Britain laughed to scorn Benjamin 
Franklin’s discovery of electricity ; Galvani was jeered at 
as “the frog’s dancing master” by the scientists of his 
time; the College of Physicians in London ignored 
Jenner’s discovery ; the French Academy of Science voted 
an engineer a straight jacket for proposing to build 
railroads, and denounced the idea of steam navi- 
gation as a ridiculous notion. And so forth, and so forth. 


GOD AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Canon Fremantle, replying to Colonel Ingersoll, points 
out that it is really of extreme importance to decide 
whether the spirit of God and of Christ is to rule the politics 
-of the future. God, said Matthew Arnold, is “the best 
we know.” The sectarianism of our Christianity ex- 
poses it to the charge of worshipping merely a partial 
God. It is necessary to put away this false God, and 
bring in the true God of calm justice and universal right. 
Canon Fremantle thinks that there is no greater foe to 
the rule of God than the rule of priests. To destroy the 
connection between Church and State in England would 
he to give a new start to clericalism. But the support 


-or non-support of the Church by the nation is secondary. 


What is vital is righteousness, truth, and love. 
A PLEA FOR A NEW CRUSADE. 


Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, in an article which 
bears the somewhat fantastical name “The Cosmic 
Sphere of Woman,” pleads for a new crusade for the 
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abolition of woman slavery. Japan, he thinks, may 
realise the full fruition of the woman’s cause more fully 
than any other country, in which case Japan will take 
the lead in the second cycle of cosmic progress which 
will be pre-eminently the cycle of woman. “ Woman in 
all countries is dragged down and crushed by the enor- 
mous power of a hard-hearted society lead by the 
millionaire, the Pharisee, and the hoodlum.” He would 
send out missionaries to stir every woman to demand 
her freedom. 
A JEW ON DIVORCE. 


Rabbi Solomon Schindler writing on the divorce pro- 
blem maintains that the whole question should be looked 
at from the point of view of the child. He thinks that 
the State should assume the guardianship of the child 
from the earliest moment. The child should become in 
all respects the ward of the State, and should be supported 
by the State when such support is needed. He would take 
the child entirely out of ths hands of its parents when it 
is shown that from either intemperance or immorality 
they are incapable of making useful citizens of their 
children. When this is recognised the question of divorce 
will settle itself in the simplest way. 


A SQUALID UTOPIA. 


Mr. Laurence Gronlund describes a visit which he paid 
to Godin's Social Palace in Guise, which has attracted 
a good deal of attention as being a profit-sharing esta- 
blishment based on advanced principles. Mr. Gronland 
says it is an enormous, scrupulously clean tenement 
house of four storeys high which is very dull and an- 
attractive. Intellectually and socially the inhabitants of 
the Social Palace are on a low stage. Intelligent work- 
men who come to enrol themselves in the establishment 
can never stand it more than a couple of months. Alto- 
gether Mr. Gronlund draws a picture of as squalid, 
commonplace, and ugly a Utopia as the most thorough- 
going individualist could desire. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 


Mr. Alfred Hennequin says that the audiences in 
American theatres will consent to be amused or moved 
to fictitious sorrow, but it will not permit itself to be 
instructed. Neither will it let itself be amused or in- 
structed in an immoral way. Adultery may be hinted 
at but it must not be discussed. As a problem the sub- 
ject must not be treated at all. It must only be treated 
as a sin, and a dramatist who hints at it must express 
his opinion openly and definitely in condemnation of the 
adulterer. American plays, in the main, have five char- 
acteristics. First, strong melodramatic situations; 
secondly, farcical scenes and incidents; thirdly, horse 
play, song and dance ; fifthly, poetic justice. 


THE GOLDFIELDS OF ALASKA. 


Mr. Keatley, late United States Judge of Alaska, gives 
an interesting account of the little-known goldfields 
which are being worked in that out-of-the-way corner of 
Uncle Sam’s dominions. Gold mining is carried on under 
great difficulties. The layer of gold is by no means rich, 
and the cold is so intense that, although in the two 
summer months the temperature rises to 112 degrees, 
the ground is frozen so firmly that the frozen stone and 
gravel has to be dug up one season and left in detached 
masses to thaw in the next. The gold is believed to be 
inexhaustible, although only of so low a grade that it 
can only be worked by companies possessing a great 
amount of chpital. Nevertheless, there is so much gold 
that Mr. Keatley thinks Alaska will prove a source of 
wealth to the whole country. 
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THE FORUM. 


The Forum for May contains a very trenchant art‘cle 
wy Mr. Carlisle in which he contrasts Republican promise 
with Republican performance, by which we are led to see 
the other side of the shield to the very rose-coloured 
version presented to our in a recent number by Mr. 
Senator Daws. Mr. Goldwin Smith reviews the Canadian 
section of “Problems of Greater Britain.” He is not 
altogether ns to the author. He says :—“ The 
Canadian problem is neither distinctly propounded, nor 
adequately dealt with ” in its pages. 

THE NEGRO, AND HOW TO PROTECT HIM. 


Mr. Roger Pryor discusses the sufficiency of the new 
amendments for the protection of the negro. These 
amendments are :—(1) No state shall make or enforce 
‘any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States. (2) No State shall 
_ deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. (8) No State shall deny to an 
person the equal protection of the laws. These amend- 
ments, Mr: Pryee maintains, will not only secure the 
rights of the negroes, but along with Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence they will descend 
to posterity as monuments of human liberty and 
progress. : 

AN AUTHOR'S VIEW OF CRITICS, 

Archdeacon Farrar writes a paper on “ Literary 
Criticism,” the object of which is to teach the critics in 
a good-natured way to cultivate a little modesty. Speak- 
ing of the criticisms of his own works which he has 
studied in every phase, he says :— 

Truth compels me to say that I have seen but few reviews 


~ from which I could obtain the least information or adopt the 
most insignificant hints; and, like everyone else, I have 


often been criticised—especially in “religious” and semi-_ 


religious journals—in a manner which reflects dishonour on 
the critics only. 


Speaking of the more disreputable methods of criticism, 
of which Macaulay’s article on “ Montgomery ” is a signal 
article example—‘“ a piece of wanton and needless cruelty, 
and a blot on his reputation "—Archdeacon Farrar says— 


The very demigods of literature—Dante and Shakespeare, 
and Bacon and Milton—have not escaped these methods. 
Horace Walpole called Dantc “ extravagant, absurd, disgust- 
ing ; in short, a Methodist parson in Bedlam!” Samuel 
Pepys, Esq., thought “Othello” “a mean thing,” and 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” “the most insipid, ridiculous 
play I ever saw in my life.” Bacon’s “ Instawratio Magna” 
was described by an eminent contemporary as “the silliest of 
printed books.” Hacket, in his “Life of Lord Keeper 
Williams,” calls Milton “a petty schoolboy scribbler ”: and 
another contemporary spoke of him as “the authdr of a 
profane and lascivious poem called ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 

The moral of the whole essay is that authors who have 
got anything in them should insist on being themselves, 
et the critics criticise ever so savagely. 


GOVERNMENT BY RUM-SELLERS, 


The Kev. Dr. Howard Crosby says that ten of the 
twenty-six members of the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of New York to-day are rum-sellers. The rum-sellers rule 
is that of an impertinent oligarchy which uwe their power 
to the partisanship which vote the party ticket oe 
of all consideration of the character of their candidates. 
The other class who are responsible for this result are 
those who do not vote. In New York City there are 
20,000 men of corzect sentiments and upright life who 
never vote at all. How to get them to vote and how to 
get the arty man to bolt from his party rather than 
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accept a rum-seller are problems beside which all quc> 
tions before the country dwarf into insignificance. 


THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE FUTURE. 


Lieut. Bradley A. Fiske describes what he considers 
will be the naual battle of the future. It will chiefly diftce 
from the naval battle of the present, he thinks, because of 
the change brought about by smokeless powder. 


In the battles of the past, an admiral had little contro 
over his fleet after the action had once begun ; he had te 
depend on his captains to carry out the general instructions 
with which the battle had been opened, for the smoke of th: 
guns obscured the field of action. 

With smokeless powder, an admiral need no longer be : 
simple spectator of a conflict, but from the armoured conning 
tower of his flagship may exercise as active a control ovei 
his ships as does a chess-player over his pieces. With a well. 
trained signal corps, and with swift dispatch vessels to act 
as messengers, an admiral can mass his whole force upon : 
given point, or give re-enforcement where his own line seem: 
to waver. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


The Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, on “ Biblical Instruction 
in Schools,” argues srongly in favour of the scientific 
study of the Bible in the light of modern criticism. He 
says— 

Tnere is abundant room for instruction in biblical science 
over and above the doctrinal and catechetic teaching of 
religious instructors, in all our educational institutions, should. 
be sufficiently manifest. 

Mr. Sigmund Zeisler writes a solid article on jun 
vebiliets Torte majority vote. There is not « single 
country except England and the United States in which 
the verdicts of the jury are required to be unanimous. He 
is in favour of two-thirds majority verdicts while retain- 
ing the unanimity only in cases where the de: th penalty 
follows the verdict of guilty. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The first part of this admirable magazine is devoted t«. 
the required reading for the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. It contains half-a-dozen papers dealing 
with Italy, beginning with the “ Making of Italy” by 
Mr. Freeman and ending with an instalment of Professor 
Donaldson’s “ Roman Morals.” These papers are care- 
fully written from an educational point of view, and 
accompanied by footnotes giving the pronounciation of 
foreign words and explaining all unfamiliar terms. The 
most interesting of these papers is Miss Bella Stillman’s 
account of “Life in Modern Italy.” She gives a very 
bad account of the moral and en training of the 
Italian women. They have no moral or physical indepen- 
dence, and when they leave school they lie in bed till 
eleven or twelve in the morning for want of occupation. 
“ Getting one’s daughter eaniet seems to be the chief end 
of man in Italy.” In addition to the selected Italian 
papers the required reading contains an account by Mr. 
Albert Shaw of his visit to Servia and a couple of 
scientific papers. The rest of the magazine is take: up 
with miscellaneous papers, some of whica are very short 
and none of which call for special mention except the 

aper translated from the Deutsche Rundschau upon 
Wesna’s work in Archeology from which extracts are 
iven elsewhere. The Chautauquan, it must never be 
sen is a part of a system of self-education, giving 
advice to self-educators singly or in groups. About one- 
third of the magazine is given to reports from local 
circles with notes on required reading, questions, and. 
answers. The Chautauquan is a peripatetic university 
in the shape of a monthly periodical. 
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‘in American civilisation.” 


THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S. 

Harper’s frontispiece is a portrait of the long-haired 
Alphonse Daudet, which appropriately prefaces Henry 
James’s translation of the “ Adventures of the [lustrious 
Tartarin.” “ Port Tarascon,” whic’: is the title of the tale, 
is copiously illustrated, French f.shion, and will be read 
by all those who have followed the previous adventures 
of Daudet’s hero, Tartarin, that Don Quixote in the skin 
of Sancho Panza. Vicomte Eugene Melchior de Vogué con- 
tributes a travel paper, entitled “Through the Caucasus.” 
He is a charming writer, and his descriptions of Georgi 
and the petroleum country are very interesting. The 
illustrations are spirited. Mr. Park Benjamin’s paper on 
“Range Finding at Sea by Aid of Electricity ” is a very 
lucid description of the Fiske range-finder, which seems 
likely to enable a dynamite gun to be applied with 
the effect of a rifle against the enemy’s ships. Dr. Ben- 
jamin makes out a good case for his contention that 
victory in the future will perch in the banner of him 
who first best knows how far off the heaviest battalionsare. 
The paper on “ American Burlesque” is chiefly interesting 
for the pictures of burlesque actors in character. 
Mr. George Moritz Wahl’s paper on Fiirst Bismark 
as solid after the fashion of a German historian. 
illustrated by an engraving of Lenbach’s portrait of 
Prince Bismarck in civilian costume with broad-brimmed 
hat and loose-fitting coat. In “The Young Whist- 
Player’s Novitiate,” Professor Goodrich gives seven prac- 
‘tice hands for beginners, to give them a taste of the quality 
of the game. Howard Pyle’s ‘“ Chapbook Heroes” gives 


an account of Dick Turpin, Jack Sheppard, and Claude 


Duval.—In the “ Editor's Easy Chair” there is discussed 


.a proposal made by an American that after se a 
a 


statue to Christopher Columbus they should buil 

statue of Oliver Cromwell, “the chief historic embodi- 
ment in England of the conscience, the energy, and the 
courage which have thus far been the dominant influence 
The editor thinks that if a 
oe Puritan were to be selected for a statue, the 
choice would fall not on Cromwell, but on Milton, whose 
statue would pre-figure “ the mellowed Puritanism of the 
later day. But the statue of Cromwell should wait till 
statue of the spotless Jay and the charming Irving stand 


-in the city in which they were born.” 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 

The novel in Lippincott’s is ‘‘ May Stickney’s Circum- 
stantial Evidence.” ‘‘ The Dead Man’s Diary ” is getting 
so dull that itis about time that the dead man was not only 
dead but buried. The chief new feature in this number 
is “‘ Round Robin Talks,” an informal report of a con- 


-versation at a fraternal meeting of various well-known 
-contributors to periodical literature, including Max o’Rell, 


Julian Hawthorne, and the author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.” As 


-an attempt to revive Noctes Ambrosianz, ‘‘ Round Robin 
“Talks ” is worth noticing. 


It is illustrated by indifferent 
portraits. The most notable passage reported is the 
following by Mr. Walsh :— 

The weekly is the periodical of the immediate future, as the 
monthly is of the present and the quarterly was of the past. 
As the race develops it calls for shorter and shorter pauses 
between intellectual meals, and our grandchildren may live 
to see the quarterly, monthly, and weekly press all merged 
into the great daily illustrated paper of the future, which 
will. command the services of the greatest *~ “ys, artists, 
and engravers. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne gives an account u: a uew story, 
«called Metzerott, written by a woman :— 


It is 
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Love, religion, and political economy enter into the sub- 
stance of “ Metzerott,” and the interest culminates in a little 
socialistic community, established on a co-operative and 
democratic plan, where each member is valued according to 
his or her personal character and achievements, and where 
idleness and aristocracy are at a discount. 


There is an ambitious poem by Robert Burns Wilson, 
the publication of which is suggested by the unveiling of the 
statue to General Lee at Richmond. Mr. Arthur Goddard 
discusses ‘‘ Fiction for the People.” He says that the 
introduction of a little immorality in newspaper fiction, 
according to his experience, has failed to succeed. Some 
of the most notable essentials of a successful popular 
fiction are benevolence, a wholesome moral tendency, 
and seeking of the better side of human nature. Pro- 
fessor R. K. Douglas, in a slight paper called the 
‘Origin of Chinese Culture and Civilization,” explains, 
in popular style, the Accadian hypothesis of the Baby- 
lonian origin of Chinese civilization and literature. 
Ancient as is the culture of China, it would seem to have 
been imported into the Flowery Land from Babylon about 
2,000 years before Christ. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The English IUustrated for June contains the first 
instalment of Mr. William Morris’s new Norse story, ‘‘The 
Gtittering Plain ; or the Land of Living Men.” Judging 
from the first six chapters it will be very good, and not 
unworthy of the poet of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé’s paper on ‘‘ The Castle on Mount Etna ” 
is slight. 

A FRENCH MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

E. and R. E. Prothero contribute a critical paper illus- 
trated with several translations of the poetry of Sully- 
Prudhomme. They say— 

A subtle and anxious thinker upon the unknown and the 
infinite, his tone of thought is always autumnal, never vernal. 
No French poet has expressed more sadly or more simply the 
melancholy and dissatisfaction to which thoughtful minds 
are ever subject. A man of strong affections, he seems, so 
far as his poetry is concerned, to have no youth; his love 
verses are full of sighs ; deep springs of wistful regret rise to 
the surface, welling up through the mournful lines of which 
memories rather than hopes form the staple material. Quiet 
in manner, reserved, fastidious, shrinking from turbulence 
and clamour, delicate and even dainty in his refinement, he is 
a French Matthew Arnold. 


LACE MAKING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Allan Cole sends an elaborate paper on Lace 
Making in Ireland. He thinks it is possible to put lace- 
making in a healthy state, but it would be uphill work 
for some time to come, and would involve sacrifices and 
expenses. This is his idea of how Irish lace-making 
might be revived :— 

It could be done if a single company, able to be enterpris- 
ing, were to exploit Irish lace-making. But then such a com- 
pany would have to employ a staff of designers, of head- 
workers to make standard specimens, of efficient supervisors 
at local centres, and would have to produce splendid pieces 
of work for exhibition and advertisement. It would have to be 
‘in touch with the different markets for Irish laces, and possess 
adequate resources to develop (if that be possible) new markets 
elsewhere. It would not probably rely much upon demand from 
England or Ireland, neither being lace-wearing or lace-fancy- 
ing countries to the same extent as are France, America, 
Germany, and Russia. Its head depot might. perhays be ir. 
London, Dublin, or Belfast, but Paris would doubtless be pre 
ferable. This scheme for a company is perhaps a chdtea 
@ Espagne, but upon it, or something like it, depends, I believ _ 
the regeneration of lace-making in Ireland. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


CHar_es DupLey WaRNER, in a sensible and solid paper 
on the ‘*Novel and the Common School,” gives. a. very 
gratifying account as to the improvement of Americans 
in physique and in art. Their literary taste, however, 
remains at a low ebb. He says :— 

Evidence is on all sides of a fresh, new, wonderful artistic 
development. in America in drawing, painting, sculpture, in 
instrumental music and singing, and in literature. . 


He would, therefore, have common schools set about 
teaching children not simply how to read, but what. to 
read. At present the most worthless novel is the most in 
demand, and no effort is made to educate the literary 
taste of the young. The common school he says :— 


_ Can easily be made to inculcate a taste for good literature; 
lt can be a powerful influence in teaching the American 
people what to read; and upon a broadened, elevated, dis- 
criminating public taste depends the fate of American art, of 
American fiction. 

“The Turn of the Tide” gives an account of the 
fateful moment when Paganism finally ebbed before 
Christianity, which the authors (for there are two of them). 
place at about the year 390, in the time of Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan. He quotes largely from the letters of Ambrose 
on the one side and from Symmachus on the other. 

So many writers are urging upon us to Americanize our 
institutions, that it is a refreshing change to come upon 
the article by Mr. Hannis Taylor urging the Americans 
to Anglicise the House of Representatives. He tells his 
countrymen that— 

The old worn-out congressional system under which the 
initiative in legislation is vested in a large number ‘of eom- 
mittees without any common leadership, can never be made 
adequate to the present wants of the country until it is so re- 
modelled as to vest the initiative in legislation touching great 
national questions in a single grand committee, the cabinet, 
which should be clothed with the official leadership of the 
party which it represents. ‘ 


Mr. Francis Walker contributes a paper on the 
Eight Hours Law Agitation, which sets forth with con- 
siderable force the case against making a compulsory eight 
hours day by Act of Parliament. He maintains that the 
plea, based upon the imagined effect of such a law, would 
set the unemployed to work is utterly baseless. The 
article is one which Mr. Bradlaugh would read with 
pleasure, and which Mr. Morley might do worse than 
get before he speaks at Newcastle. aia 
‘‘An Arthurian. Journey” describes a visit paid to 
Tintagel, Cadbury—which is identified as Camelot, de- 
throning Winchester—Salisbury Plain, and Glastonbury. 
In the Reviews Mr. Morris’s tale of the House of the 
Wolfings is declared tc be one the few contributions of 
our present time to imaginative literature, and Professor 
Drummond’s “The Greatest Thing in this World” is 
highly praised as a penetrating exposition of the Pauline 
doctrine of charity. Dr. Holmes is as pleasing as ever in 
his gossip ‘‘ Over the Tea-Cups,” from which we make an 
extract elsewhere, only taking a sentence here in which he 
says, speaking about cranks : 

A crank is a man who does his own thinking. That is 
what you have to expect if you invent anything that puts an 
old machine out of fashion, or solve a problem that has 
puzzled all the world up to your time. There never was a 
religion founded but its Messiah was called a crank. There 
never was an idea started that woke up men out of their 
stupid indifference but its originator was spoken of as a 

. Do you want to know why that name is given to the 
men who do most for the world’s progress ? 

The answer is, of course, because cranks make all the 
wheels and machinery in the world go round. 
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NEWBERRY HOUSE MA(+AZINE. 

Tae Rev. J., Bares reviews ‘‘Lux Mundi,” which 

reminds him of ceatechetical school of Alexandria and 

of its most distifiguished teachers, Clement and Origen. 
Mr. Eales does not like “‘ Lux Mundi.” Publications of 
this kind distuzp the religious world, and cause an unde- 
sirable controversy which diverts men’s minds from more 
important subjects. He thinks that the essay on the 
Atonement is the gem of the volume, but as to the essay 
on Inspiration Mr. Eales says :-— 

We cannot but hope that a sense of reverence will prevent 

the further pushing on of this perilous line of enquiry, at all 
events by the school of thinkers which “Lux Mundi” repre- 
sents. Upon that road we should indeed regret to see any 
Christian proceeding. But the various questions bearing 
i the authenticity and historical character of the books 
of the Old Testament, emphatically dignus vindice nodus, 
greatly need fuller treatment from the orthodox point of 
view. : 

The Seventh Conference on ‘‘Difficulties and Interest in. 
Church and Parish” suggests that the Churchmen would 
do well to adopt the principle of weekly offering, which 
has long been found to work well in many Nonconformist 
churches. The author says :— 

I would have a thoroughly representative Financial 
Committee, elected in connection with each congregation, 
with the incumbent at its head. I wonld have that committee 
form its estimates of the amounts required to be raised in 
the parish for all parochial, diocesan, and general Church 
objects for the ensuing financial year. I would call a meeting 

of the parishioners and congregation, and lay the sum total, 
with all its specified parts in budget form, before them, 
stating that the sum mentioned ought to be subscribed. I 
would distribute printed forms ccntaining a list of all objects 
for which support was solicited, with £ s. d. columns for 
subscriptions. 


The Rev. Harry Jones writes on ‘‘ Gambling,” which 
he wishes Church, Society, and the Legislature to deal 
with in a serious, practical fashion. The paper. on 
the ‘‘ Oberammergau Play ” is illustrated with portraits 
of the leading actors. ‘‘The Bishop’s Bible” is con- 
cluded, 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 

Tue Andover is very solid this month, but there is 
a very useful paper on “¥ducation in Greece,” by 
Professor Henry W. Hulbert, from which we learn that 
an American Episcopalian missionary and his wife have 
done veoman’s service in training and educating the 

irls of Greece. When they started a girls’ school in 

832 there was not an institution of the kind in all 
Greece. It became immensely popular, and for many 
years had an average attendance of 700, A higher 
school was established—the Hill Institute, which has 
sixty-four boarders and 196 day scholars. There are few 
more curious instances in modern civilisation than that. 
the descendants of Pericles should have needed a 
Yankee missionary to educate their daughters. The 
Rev. J. P. Jones, of Madura, has an interesting article on 
the revival of Hinduism, which he regards as the first 
trophy of the mighty at Christianity is beginning 
to enjoy in this great land of India. He says :— 

The writer has, during the last six months, seen more of. 
the great missionary controversy published in one anti- 
Christian secular paper in South India than in all the 
Christian and Anglo-Indian papers of the Presidency put. 
together! What isto be the issue of this religious ferment 
in the land of the Vedas? To the intelligent missionary it: 
gives no cause for apprehension—is, indeed, full of promise. 
One certain and speedy result will be a purified and much 
more elevated Hinduism. 
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Beauty’s Queens.—The latest addition to magazines 
is Beauty's Queens, a publication issued at a shilling by 
Messzs. Macfarlane and Co., 181, Fleet Street. It 
ccnsists of eight pages devoted for the most part to 
discussion of the beauty of women, how to preserve it 
and set it off, together with disquisitions on beauties 
past and present. Miss Florence Marryat, in a paper 
entitled “ Beauty’s Essence: On the Beauty Sleep,” says 
that a beautiful and well-known countess, famous for 
fulfilling all her society engagements, was asked the 
other day how she managed to do so much work and yet 
to preserve her youthful bloom and appearance. Her 
answer was that she made a point of lying in bed one 
whole day in the week, and spending as much of it as 
she could in sleep, in crder to recoup the strength lost 
in fashionable dissipation. ‘“ What a sensible countess!” 
exclaims Miss Marryat. From tke same article we learn 
that no one should lie on a feather bed, and that before 
going to bed the beauty should first take a warm bath, 
then rtb her face over with cold cream, and, after wiping 
herself with a soit handkerchier, dust her skin with face 
powder. The chief features of Beauty's Queens are 
a Pastel Portrait “A May Princess,” in sixteen colours, 
by Zickendraht, and a graphotone portrait of Miss 
Phyllis Broughton. The style of Beauty's Queens may be 
inferred from the following passage taken in praise of 
Miss Broughton :— 

“Need I expatiate on further beauties. Those pure sym- 
metrical shoulders, that exquisite waist, those hips, which we 
have all seen swaying as their owner prances with infinite 
dl across the stage. Yes, prancing is the word for Miss 

roughton, nostrils do not form her only equine character- 
istic.” 

Century Magazine.—Gymnasts will be interested 
in the paper on Track Athletics in America, illustrated 
by instantaneous photography. The second part of the 
‘* Women of the French Salon” is printed with a figured 
border and copiously illustrated. 

The paper on a Modern Colourist is an account of an 
interesting artist—Mr. Ryder—who was bern at Cape 
Cod, and who is characterised by his complete rejection of 
modern art and his great skill in colouring. 

The Editor says :— 

During the past two years from eight thousand five 
hundred to nine thousand manuscripts were annually sub- 
mitted to the Century Magazine for publication. This is an 
increase over previous years, and does not include the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of propositions submitted with 
regard to articles. 

An article upon ‘‘ What’s the News ” is brief, but very 
interesting to journals owing to figures which I have 
never seen collected elsewhere. The writer estimates 
that the newspaper publishers in the United States spent 
annually sixteen and a-half million dollars, or say three 
million three hundred thousand pounds for news ; of this 
twelve and a-half million is spent in local news. Thereare 
35,090 persons engaged upon editorial work on daily and 
weekly papers. The largest paper bill in the United 
States is the New York World’s, which amounts to 
£134,000 per annum; the World elso tops the list 
in the weekly competivion bill, which amounts to 
£1,200. The Boston Giooe comes next with £820. The 
World pays £63 a week for proof-reading, and the same 
is paid by the Herald. Boston buys more papers in 
proportion to population than any other city in America. 


‘Cornhill.— Cornhill is as bright as usual. Fiction 
predominates, but Mr. Grant Allen is to the fore with an 
article “ concerning Thomas” and all his kith and kin. 
The article suggests what a very charming book might 
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be written concerning Christian names, and the measure 
which they afford as to the growth or decay of reputa 
tions. “ Tristiane,” or the woman who always spoke the 
truth,” is a Scandinavian tale, weird and powerful, telling 
of a woman’s heroic devotion to one who, though a 
murderer, was redeemed by love. There is a pleasant 
travel paper describing life in Damascus. But perhaps 
the most notable article of all is “The Farmers’ 
Feathered Friends;” the author of which puts in a 
strong plea for the sparrow. Among the bird friends of 
our agriculturists, the writer enumerates first the rook, 
second the jackdaw, each of which is the sanitary 
inspector of two or three sheep; third, the starling, 
whose service in eating insects outdoes by ten times a 
the harm they do in eating cherries ; fourthly, the wag- 
tail, which ae Kea animals of small insects which would 
give them torture if the birds did not clear their ears 
out; fifthly, wood-pigeons, which destroy quantities 
of charlock, wild mustards, and vetches; sixthly, the 
sparrow ; seventhly, the lapwing; eighthly, the kestril, 
and lastly the owl, to which the writer gives the palm 
for usefulness and intelligence. Mr. Payn’s serial comes 
to an end this month. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Miss Werner contributes a 
very elaborate and learned paper voncerning the African 
pygmies who figure so prominently in Mr. Stanley’s 
recent travels. She regards them as a fragment of the 
aboriginal African race, akin to the Hottentots and Bush- 
men. Max Wolffsohn describes how he rode across 
South America from Chili to Buenos Ayres. The passage 
of the Andes seems to have been a very perilous under- 
taking. ‘‘ Salvage Theology ” is a curious title under which 
Mr. Farrer describes the books which have been burned 
for their theological sentiments, beginning with John 
Archer’s ‘‘ Comfort for Believers abcut their Sinnies and 
Troubles,” and ending with Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ Nemesis of 
Faith.” ‘‘The Great Forgotten Statesman of Ongar” is 
Sir Richard De Lucy, minister of Henry the Second. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—George Saintsbury’s essay 
upon De Quincey is like the usual literary article to 
which Mr. faintsbury puts his name. Mr. Perry’s 
article on the traditions of German colonisation will 
surprise most people, because few people knew that 
German colonisation had any traditions at all. But it 
seems as far back as the seventeenth century there was 
a Brandenburg settlement on the coast of Guinea, but it 
turned out so badly that Frederick William I. offered 
it first to the Engiish, and then to the Dutch, who 
bought the settlement up for 6,000 ducats. Mr. Wylde 
asks the question, ‘‘Can women combine?” and 
answers it in the negative so far as the poorer class of 
women are coacerned. Trade unionism, he thinks, will 
never succeed among women. Women are far too strongly 
individual to allow themselves to be boiled down in a 
common female labour cauldron into a kind of feminine 
hotch-potch. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Without Benefit of Clergy” 
is not bad; but why it skould be adorned with a title 
which has no relation to its contents is one of the stock 
tricks of Mr. Kipling’s literary craft. 


East and West. — The only article in East and 
West which calls for mention besides Stepniak’s paper 
on the Russian exile system, which is noticed elsewhere, 
is Mr. Macquoid’s account of Christopher Plantin, the 
great printer of Antwerp, who printed and edited more 
than 1,600 works, including the famous Polyglot Bible in 
four languages, of which he printed 21,000 copies at a cost 
of 40,000 crowns. 
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Murray’s Magazine.—Mr. George Shipton. contrasts 
the new Trade Unionism of Messrs. Burns, Mann, and 
Champion, &c., to the old Trades Unionism—of course, 
to the detriment of the former, The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley 
chants a song of welcome to Stanley, which extends over 
eight pages, and reminds us of his welcome to the 
home-coming of Browning. There is an interesting tel 
by ‘‘ Débutante” on Court Functions. She describes 
a garden party at Marlborough House, a Court ball at 
Buckingham Palace, and a presentation at Court. Admiral 
Colomb criticises the Problems of Greater Britain, which 
he condemns for wrong reasoning and mistaken assump- 
tions, chiefly due to the fact that its author has given 
little or no independent study to the naval side of the 
question, and is dominated by the error that attacks on 
territory can be carried out over a sea which is doubt- 
fully commanded. There is deep pathos in Laura 
Daintry’s five-paged little tale entitled ‘‘ Caroline.” 
The Rev. William Gresswell’s paper on ‘‘ Early Summer 
at the Cape” does not lead us to wish to exchange 
England for South Africa. 


Time.—The most interesting paper in Time is Step- 
niak’s account of Vsevolod Garshin, a Russian Jew of 
genius, who died at the age of thirty-two, in 1888. In his 
case madness and genius were very closely allied, but 
Stepniak tells enough of his writings to make us wish 
that he had published a translation in full of all his shor; 
stories. The report of Dr. Leitner’s extempore address 
ov the “‘Science and Language of Ethnography” bears 
traces of looseness attending such method of delivery. 
We regret to see that Dr. Leitner seems to argue in 
favour of a merciless interdict on the re-marriage of 
widows. 

Then, as to the widow re-marriage, it has not been 


sufficiently pointed out to the British public that spiritual. 


marriage renders the re-marriage of the Hindu widow im- 
possible, because she is necessary for the spiritual salvation 
of the husband, and because as the representative of his 
property the may be called on to be the head of the family, 
for many of them are at the head of the family, and their 
position therefore, renders it simply impossible for them, to 
Te-malry. 

Mr. Montefiore’s sketch of Rio de Janeiro is interesting, 
but the picture of the women of the Brazilian capital is 
melancholy indeed. 


Longman’s Magazine.— Brander Matthews’ paper on 
the Art and Mystery of Collaboration is strongly in 
favour of that method of partnership which lessens the 
lascur of the task and doubles the pleasure. He says 
many true and some witty things in his description of the 
literary marriage which, as he remarks, is sometimes 
polygamous and sometimes monogamous. Mr. Buck- 
‘and’s paper on some Indian Wild Beasts is full of stories 
of tigers, bears, boars, and crocodiles. 


Seribner’s Magazine.— Architects and house builders 
of all kinds will be interested in reading the series of 
papers on the city houses, which begins in this number, 
and is copiously illustrated, and gives a very good idea of 
the sort of houses in which our American kinsmen live. 
The new serial story ‘‘ Jerry,” by an anonymous author, is 


un. 

Mr. Barrett Wendell’s Rcsamund is a dramatic scene 
describing the traditional interview between Queen 
Eleanor and fair Rosamond. Higher praise could not be 
given it than that it is not unworthy of its subject. 


The Parent’s Review.—In the Parent’s Review for 
May 15th, Mr. Rooper’s paper cn Art for Children gives 
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an interesting account of the Art Schools Associatior, 
which is not as well known as it ought to be, although 
it has been established for seven years. Mrs. Frances 
ore has a very sensible article on Nursery French, in 
which she suggests that the families in the neighbour- 
hood should engage a resident French lady to hold 
nursery classes in a series of houses. By the aid of this 
French lady, who would be willing to play and amuse 
the children, she thinks it would be possible to 
familiarise them with French pronunciation almost as 
“soe as they learn to talk at the cost of 5s, or 6s. an 
our. 


Photographie Answers.—I have received the May 
number of Photographic Answers, which is a remark- 
ably cheap penny magazine, devoted to practical notes 
on questions interesting to photographers. There is a 
useful index of current photographic literature and a 
collotype supplement, which is admirably executed. 


Night and Day.—Dr. Barnardo has done so much 
good work for children, and is still doing so much good 
work, that I regret much to notice the extent to which 
he allows his Romanophobia to cause his good to be evil 
spoken of. In Night and Day for June he devotes seven 
columns to a demonstration that Cardinal Manning uses 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children for 
schemes for the perversion of the faith of the people of 
this country. He devotes another seven columns to 
the story of how a boy was ‘‘kidnapped by a priest.” 
Considering the number of waifs and strays in the 
streets, a sclitary unit here and there, either Protestant 
or Romanist, surely does not matter. 


The Cosmopolitan.—The most interesting thing about 
the Cosmopolitan is the announcement of a competition, 
in which three prizes of 200 dollars each are offered to 
architects for the best designs of a public bath, a public 
laundry, and a tenement house co-operative kitchen ; the 
last-named to be large enough for twenty families of five 
each ; the laundry to accommodate 150 families of five 
each, and the bath to be large enough for a town of 
100,000 inhabitants, 


Mr. Auberon Herbert.—Mr. Auberon Herbert has at 
last found an organ for his individualistic gospel. It is 
called the Free Life, and is printed, together with the 
Political World, at a penny every Saturday. Mr. Her- 
bert will find that the individual editing of the indivi- 
dualist organ will be too much for him if it comes out 
every week. The first number is bright and charac- 
teristic, but it is not in the power of one mortal man to 
—_ the Free Life up to that level once in every seven 

ays. 





Hazell’s Magazine.—The May number of Hazell’s 
Magazine, which is written nearly by and entirely for 
the staff of Hazell, Watson, and Viney, contains a 
report on the deputation which presented Mr. Gladstone 
with a set of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters” at Mr. 
Cyril Flower’s seat at Aston Clinton. Mr. Gladstone sug- 
gested that book-binding in leather ought to be cheapened 
by the introduction of labour-saving machines, as it alone 
has not shared in the general cheapening of book pro- 
duction which is characteristic of this generation. Messrs. 
Hazell employ 400 persons at Aylesbury, and about one- 
fifteenth of an acre of land is.allotted to each person who 
takes part in the firm’s scheme. About one-eighth of 
an acre is declared that a family of three or four persons 
require, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 

Miss Marion Hepworth Dixon in a recent number 
of the Fortnightly says :— 

This musician—for Marie Bashkirtseff could hold a room 
spellbound with her phrasing of Chopin—this musician, 
sculptor, painter, writer had none of the airs and graces of a 
merely clever woman. A simplicity, mingled with a quaint, 
a delightful whimsicality, were markedly hers, In her 
presence, it is true, one was conscious of being face to face 
with a personality, but it was not the uncomfortable sort of 
personality which mounts a pedestal, but rather the kind 
with whom we desire to sit down and chat by the fire. She 
was womanish in her wit, her refinement, her coquetry ; 
womanish in her pruderies, in her audacities, her chatter, her 
silences, in her gaiety, and, more than all, in her still more 
abundant sadness, 

When she was twenty Marie records an extraordinary 
revival of her early piety. Hence the entry :— 

Having read a passage in the Gospel extraordinarily in 
accordance with the thought that guided me, I have a return 
to my old fervour and faith in miracles, to Jesus Christ, and 
my impassioned prayers of old days. For some time I had 
been satisfied with one God, and my belief was very pure, 
very severe, and very simple ; but here I am returning to a 
religion more familiar and more consoling, more in 
touch with the fears, the miseries, and the meannesses of my 
nature. 

The God*Man and the Virgin Mary seem to listen to you 
more than the real God. (Vol. II. p. 133). 

Six months later, when she was very ill, breathing 
with difficulty and an ominous rattling in her throat, she 
says :-— 

I have come back to praying to Christ and the Virgin, and 
to belief in miracles, after having been a Deist, with days of 
absolute atheism. But the religion of Christ, according to 
His own words, is very little like your Catholicism or our 
orthodoxy, which I abstain from following, limiting myself to 
following the precepts of Christ, and not embarrassing myself 
with the allegories taken in earnest, with the superstitions, 
and the different absurdities introduced into religion later 
on by mere men, for political or other motives, (Vol. II. 
p. 163). 

When her deafness increased she cried in agony :— 

I no longer know where Iam! Oh, no! there is no God 
such as I had imagined. There is a Supreme Being, there is 
Nature, there is, there is but not the God whom I 
have been in the habit of praying to every day. That He 
should grant me nothing, well and good, but to kill me in 
this manner! To make me more unhappy, more dependent 
on everybody than any beggar ; and what have I done? 

In July, 1882, she felt herself better, felt capable of 
anything and plans a great picture of the scene when 
Joseph of Arimathea has buried the body of Jesus, and 
the stone has been rolled before the sepulchre ; every 
one has gone, night falls, and Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary remain, alone, seated in front of the 
sepulchre. 

In Mary’s eyes there is the stupefaction of a soul in 
which there is nothing left. The conception so enthrals 
Mdlle. Marie that she feels a thrill pave through her hair. 
She shudders at the thought that she might be too ill to 
paint it. Then she cries out :— 

Ah, God! I fall on my knees, and beg Thee not to oppose 
this happiness. In all humility, prostrated in the dust, I beg 
Thee to... . not even to help me, but only to allow me to 
work without too many obstacles. (Vol. II. p. 268.) 

But although she resentfully dares to say that God is 
neither just nor good, she falls on her knees and implores 
Him to allow her to work. “I do not deserve either 
favour or help, but only that He will let me alone.” 


(Vol. IT. p. 350.) 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


‘Again, 
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‘** FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


Tue publication of the ‘‘ Practical Suggestion” which 
I appended to Mr. Gladstone’s article on Georgiana 
Fullerton brought me a flood of correspondence from the 
uttermost parts of the earth. One of the most pathetic 
of these communications reached me from Sydney, others 
have come from the Far West of America, Africa, and 
India. All prove the need that there is for a centre of 
intercommunication and of counsel. A wise and ex- 
perienced Scotch woman wrote me some time since 

ing that it would be well to systematise and extend 
‘the Practical Suggestion.” ‘You don’t know, ’she writes, 
‘what an immense boon it would be to many of us 
who are suddenly confronted with unforseen difficulties 
and dangers if we could look to someone whom we 
could trust to give us practical advice as to what we 
should do.” We are so helpless, without a friend and 
advice. He who setteth the desolate in families has 
surely put it into the heart of many of His children 
to minister of their experience to those who stand be- 
wildered and perplexed, not knowing where to turn when 
death, misfortune, or sudden emergency summons them 
to face crises which they have neither the education, the 
training, nor the experience to cope with Apart from 
these more tragic realities of life, there are multitudes 
of minor difficulties which might be surmounted if 
there could be a system of mutual interchange of ideas, 
and of wants. For instance, a correspondent in Russia 
who has a young son wishes to place him in a clergy- 
man’s family in England so that he can acquire his 
father’s language better than in the country of his birth. 
But how can he find the clergyman? Another corre- 
spondent in Wales, the wife of a civil servant who is 
invalided,wishes to take in two or three little girls to 
educate and board, but how is she to find them? 
a Portuguese-Chinese, who speaks English 
fluently and is at present engaged in compiling a Malay 
dictionary, is at present earning a precarious livelihood 
in London by addressing envelopes. He speaks 
Portuguese, Spanish, Chinese, and Malay, and would 
be invaluable in an office transacting business with the 
East. But he has no introductions, and what is he to 
do? Again, the author of novels which at one time had 
t vogue, is now lying under sentence of death, unless 
e can promptly be removed to the South Coast. Two 
of his children have died within the last fortnight, and 
his delicate wife is in despair. And so on and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

Now it is impossible of course for any office—even for 
Lord Rothschild’s—to attempt to relieve directly, by finan- 
cial assistance, the wantsof those who aredestitute. Neither 
can the busiest man in London undertake to investigate, 
or even listen to the plaints of the wayworn, the per- 
plexed, and the despairing. Still if there were established 
a centre which could act as a kind of general clearing-house, 
where inexperience could seek counsel from the experienced 
and those who are willing to help could learn something 
of the needs of the helpless and exchange counsel as to 
how these needs could be met, something practical 
might be effected for the removal of a good deal of trouble 
and perplexity. Any communication under this head to 
be made by letter only, and to be marked plainly on the 
outside, ‘Friends in Council,” Review or Reviews’ 
Office, Mowbray House, W.C. 

Begging letters will not be acknowledged. There is 
no intention to establish a fund for the relief of the 
destitute. All that we can aim at doing is to endeavour 
to furnish those who need it with friendly counsel at 
those times when a friend in need is a friend indeed, 
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DIARY FOR MAY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


1, Edinburgh Exhibition opened by the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 
_ Heurs’ Labour Dem 
uro| 


Dr. Westoett consecrated Bishop ef Durham 
at Westminster. 
2. Prince Albert Victor arrives in London 
from India. 
Strike riets at Roubaix ; troops called out. 
Mr. Stanley speaks at St. James's Hall. 
3. End of Insh railway strike on directors’ 
terms. 


4. b= Ee Hours’ Demonstration in Hyde 


_§. Mr. Stanley presented with guld medal by 
hydey f Geographical Society at the 


The Italian Senate rejects clause in 
Charitable Trust Bill by 93 to 76. 


ion in 


Crispi suspends the sit tocommunicate “ 
ser the ki _ 


6. Reichstc_ _pened by the Kaiser. 
Crispi decides te continue the debate en 
Charitable Trust Bill. 
Insane asylum burned down at Montreal ; 
40 or 50 burned to death. 
7. Royal MilitaryExhibition opened at Chelsea. 
8. Discussion in the French Chamber on 


crédit foncier. 
Court of Appeal dismisses Mr. O'Brien’s 
a in the case of O'Brien versus 


ury. 
10. Temperance and benefit societies parade in 
Hyde Park ; 30 processions. 
12. Queen unveils statue of Prince Consort in 
Windsor Park. 


In the German Reichstag, statement by 
— Caprivi on German policy in 
rica, 
13. Freedom of the City of London conferred on 
Mr. Stanley. 
Crispi speaks on foreign affairs in Italian 
Cham 


ber. 
Annual meeting of the Woman’s Liberal 
Federation. 
14. German Em 
Court - martial upon Major 


Sephia. 
16. International Telegraphic Conference 
opened at Paris, 
Statement by M. Ribot in French Senate 
on Newfoundland Fisheries. 
In German Reichstag New: Army Bill 
discussed. 
Jubilee of Penny Post celebrated by a 
Reception at Guildhall. 
German Emperor addresses Prussian Net- 
ables at Konigsberg. 
17. Debate on Labour Bill commenced in 
German Reichstag. 
General Boulanger dissolves Boulangis+ 
Committee. ' 
French Exhibition opened at Earl’s Court. 
19. Gordon’s Statue unveiled at Chatham by 
the Prince of Wales. 
—— of Postage Stamps at Portman 


soms. 
20. Lendon County Council Petitions against 


ror speaks at Kénigsberg. 
‘anitza at 


the Licensing Proposals of the Govern- 
ment on Sir Thomas Farrer’s motion by 
64 to 49. 


Mr. Newton, solicitor, sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment for attempting to 
obstruct the course of justice in connec- 
tion with the Cleveland Street case. 

£2,000 es given st Dr. Engel, 
musical critic of the World, for seducing 
one of his pupils. 


21, Opening of the Victorian Parliament. 
22. Annual Meeting of Imperial Federation 


es. 
23. First General Meeting of Association of 
County Councils. 
24. French warship prohibits British fishermen 
ing in St. George's Bay, Newfound- 
nm 


land. 

Mecting at New Tip ‘y—Mr. Dillon, 
at Brien spoke. Misetinig Uispersed by 
police. : : 

25. Carriage accident to the Emperor William 


foot sprained. 
26. Oberammergau play performed for the first 


28. 


29, 


= 


tb 


s 


ad 


es 


16, 


. Major 


. Lord reeset A 


B saaaeny ¢ noua in Bulgaria, 
ju way 0) 
Holiday 4 beautiful day. 
ent Carnot at’ Beefort. 


Bngitea ane French posals f th 
agrees to ni ro) or the 
conversion of the ign ebt. 

M. Sécrétan senten to six months’ im- 

risonment and 10,000 fr. fine for frauds 
n connection with the Copper Ring and 
the Comptoir d’Escompte. 

Inter-colonial Conference on Postal and 
Cable Rates at Adelaide concludes sittings. 
Accepts Mr. Goschen’s and Sir Jo 
Pender’s proposals. 

Arrest of fourteen Nihilists in Paris. 

Dr. Peters reported to have entered 
Uganda. 

Trouble reported from Angola between 
Portuguese and King of Bihe. 

‘anitza condemned to death. 

Italian Chamber Vote Confidence in Home 
Policy of Crispi’s Government, by 329 to 61. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


. Bill for better Protection of Children reaa a 


second time, 

Education Code discussed and approved. 

makes statements as to 

relations with Germany and re. 

Lord Wemyss on Socialistic legislation ; 
Lord Salisbury replies, 

Industrial - School Bill passed through 
committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Irish Land Purchase Bill (continued). Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Sexton, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Morley. Mr. Parnell’s amendment 
rejected by 348 to 268, Bill read 
time, 


. ‘: fring into Committee on Allotments 


Mr. Cobb’s instruction —— — 
pone for acquiring land rejec yy 249 
to y 

Dr. Cameron’s resolution for the disestab- 
lish t and disendowment of the Scotch 
Church rejected 286 to 218, after 
speeches by Mr. Gladstone. the Lord 
Advocate and Lord Hartington. 

Customs and Inland Revenue Bill read a 
second time by 197 to 115, after speeches by 
Sir William Harcourt, My. Jackson, Mr, 
Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen. 4 

Allotment Bill in Committee. Mr. Reid’s 
resolution empowering Town and Count; 
Councils to acquire land, defeated by 1% 


to 159. - 
Mr, Rathbone’s Charitable Trust Bull read 
@ second time 6 





. Custums and Inland Revenue Bill passed 


through Committee, except clauses re- 
lating to drink. 


12. Mr. Ritchie moves second reading of Local 


Taxation Duties Bill. Mr. Cairne, T. W. 
Russell, Sir George Trevelyan, and the 
Solicitor-General. 


. Debate on Local Taxation Duties Bill con- 


tinued. Mr. Bryce, Mr. Long. Count out. 


15. Local Taxation Duties Bill read a second time. 


Mr, Caine’s amendment defeated by 339 to 
266. Mr. Matthews, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. W. H 
Smith. 

Committee on Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, postponed clauses. 

Committee on Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, all night sitting. . 

Precedence taken for Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill by 336 to 137. Debate con- 
tinued. 

Customs and Inland Revenue Bill reported to 
the House. 


. Customs and Inland poveune Bill, as 


amended considered and agreed to. 
Debate on German African negotiations. 
Supply. 


23. Customs and Inland Revenue Bill read 


third time after division, 141 to 67. 
Tipperary proclaimed meeting discussed. 
ount out. 
House adjourned for Whitsun reeess. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


Mr. Stanley at St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Stanley at Albert Hall. 

Lord Rosebery concludes his review of tlie 
work of the County Council. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Bristol on 
labour question. 

Lord Derby at Hotel Metropole on hospitals. 

Mr. Goschen at Rawtenstall on Ireland and 
the Licensing Bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Oxford on Irish Local 
Government and Land Purchase. 

Sir George Trevelyan on ‘“‘One Man One 
Vote” at the City Liberal Club. 

11. Mr. Chamberlain at Artists’ Benevolent 

Institution. 
12. — on Free Trade at the Cobden 


Club. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Oxferd, replies to 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Curzon en the Karun River at the Royal 


Gecgpeybical egy & 

13. Lord Harti mat Liberal Unionist Dinner 
at Crystal Palace. Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
ecty. Mr. Goschen and Sir Henry James. 

Colonel Owen at Royal Colonial Institute 
on the Military 
Colonies, 

16. Mr. Gladstone at Norwich. 

17. Mr. Gladstone at Lowestoft. 

Mr. Stanley at the Turners’ Company. 

19. Mr. Gladstone at Yarmouth. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on 
Unionism. 

20. Sir William Harcourt at Bermondsey. 

Mr. Parnell at Westminster Palace Hotel. 

21, Mr. Stanley at the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Balfour at Wanstead. 

22. Lord Salisbury at Merchant Tailors’ on 
African policy and Labour Question, 

Sir Richard Temple’s financial statement 
London School Board. 

26, Lord Rosebery addresses the Co-operative 
Congress at Glasgow. 

Mr.Childers to his constituents at Edin- 


nrg. 
27. Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden to excur- 
sionists. 
Mr. Schnadhorst at Plymouth on returning 
from Africa. 
28. Professor Tyndall at Glasgow. 
Mr. Gladstone to excursionists at Hawarden. 
29. Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden to more ex- 
cursionists. « 
Mr. John Dillon at Dublin. 
81. Lord Wolseley at Hornsey on God’s Church. 


Gaorb 
wre 


ri 


& 


efence Force of the 


Se 


OBITUARY. 
30 (April). Edwin Waugb, Lancashire Poet, 


ag . 
5. (May). James Sloss, American Millionaire. 
Senator Beck. 
Robert Fleury, French Artist, aged 93. 

6. Hubert Léonard, Violinist, aged 71. 

7. E. Dresser Rogers, aged 65. 

James Nasmyth, Inventor of Nasmyth 
Steam-hammer, aged 82. 
James Carlyle. 

8. Frank Joyce, Lord Clanricarde’s Ex-agent. 
10. Gen. Cassola, Spanish Officer and Politician. 
ll, Lady Verney, sister to Miss Florence 

H-ghinge. 
Dr. Arthur J. Pollock, Physician, 

12. Prof. Wm. Kirby Sullivan, aged 68, 

15. Ex-Alderman 8. C. Hadley. 

17, Thomas Beet, Bookselle~. 

Rev. Dr. Gotch, Member of Old Testament 
Revision Committe, aged 83. 
18. George Hooper, Journalist and Author. 
28. Col. Pearson, Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, aged 59, 
28 William Braham, Deputy Alderman, Orip- 
plegate, aged 68. ; 
30. Gen. Brine, aged 60. 
of wear vata ig et a 
- Duchesse de Percigny, 60. 
Harl of Miltown, aged om 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


There are few articles of special interest from the 
general reader’s point of view this month in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, M.. Taine, M. Valbert, and M. 
Boissier are names which always command attention, 
however, in their parecer spheres, and their contribu- 
tions will be found noticed elsewhere. 


THE DARWINISM OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS. 


M. Goblet d’Alviella. has collected a number of inte- 
resting facts on what may be described as the rise, fall, 
and transmission of symbols from one people to another, 
and showing how the law of the survival of the fittest 
can be supled to this as to other developments of 


naturetinstinct. Certain forms of symbolism are, as he 


points out, so natural that they cannot be said to belong 


to any special race, but to constitute a characteristic 
feature of humanity in certain phases of development, 
but it does not follow that because two symbols had the 
same origin they should retain the same _ significa- 
tion. It frequently happens that in changing its 
country a symbol also changes its meaning, as, for ex- 
ample, the Christian crucifixes, which have become the 
fetishes of certain tribes of the Congo. There is a very 
interesting chapter of history to be some day worked 
out in this direction. The history of the Cross is one of 
the best examples by which M. d’Alviella illustrates his 
meaning. He carries it from its old Mexican and Meso- 
potamian origin as a sign signifying in’ the first in- 
stance simply the four winds, then the four quarters 
of space, then by extension the all-embracing heavens, 
finally, even in the pre-Christian era, the Maker and 
Ruler of all. M. d’Alviella describes the various 
methods by which, both in the past and ir the present, 
symbols are naturally transmitted, and develops the 
thsory that, like everything else, symbols are subject to 
the laws of the shtagelé’ Tor life, and only survive by 
reason of svecial fitness, beauty, or adaptability to the 
varying needs of man. 
TWO OLD MASTERS. 

From Herodotus to Voltaire is a long stride, but the 
reader who is tempted to make it will find two articles 
side by side in which the pecuuar characteristics, not 
only of each writer, but of the age for which he wrote, are 
thrown into what the contrast makes a sharp relief to 
each other. M. Alfred Croiset gives a long and sym- 

athetic analysis of the philosophy and history of 
Mccdntin and the relation it bore to existing society of 
his time. He shows the Father of History in all the 
simplicity of a narrator who brings to his task the 
sagacity, the prudence, and the | pera which con- 
stitute his personal endowment, and give the charm and 
originality to his work that have made of it the master- 
piece that it is, but he shows him also, at the same 
time, dominated by the feeling of his epoch, epic in 
tone, by the widening of sympathy which circumstances 
forced upon him, accepting many gods rather than 
reject one, and ready io do reverence to the mysteries of 
Egypt, lestin exposing them the mysteries of Greece might 
have suffered some counter-shock. He was, in fact, 
the buttress of faith in a faithful day. Voltaire, on the 


other hand, under M. Brunetiére’s pen, becomes nothing 
but the t:umpet of infidelity of a sceptical day. Itisa 
subject on which M. Brunetiére is never tender, and his 
blows rain down as usual on what he treats as the 
absurdity of Voltaire’s over-estimated reputation. The 
apostle of reason! Not he, nor the apostle, nor inventor 
of anything else. Simply the parrot or jay of his time, 
who said more loudly—M. Brunetiére admits that it was 

erhaps more brilliantly also—what others had thought 
or him in every particular. As for what he said about 
tolerance, had not Bayle said it before Voltaire «as 
born? Does not Locke’s “Letter on Tolerance” vear 
date of 1689? Are not the “Lettres Persanes” ten 
years older than the “ Lettres Philosophiques?” Of the 
ideal of Humanity, yes, perhaps; if any honour, any glory, 
any original share in the work of the eighteenth century 
may justly be assigned to Voltaire, it is to be evoked 
from this. he had no love for man, he did love 
Humanity, and he recognised the value of social institu- 
tions. But even here M. Brunctiére can only give praise 
which is balanced with qualifications so great as almost to 
deprive it of all laudatory effect. What a conception of 
Humanity was his? “A narrow and selfish exaggeration 
of the value of individual life, which has threatened at 
times to dry up courage and generosity at their 
sources.” And what an egoistic conservatism in the 
notion which he formed of social institutions. Who 
ever drew the line more sharply between the Haves and 
Have Nots? In fact, generally, M. Brunetiére’s criti- 
cisms upon his great countryman may be summed up in 
Soapy Sam’s witticism, That his works contain much 
that is good and much that is original, but what is 
original is not good, and what is good is not original 
M. Brunetiére has sufficient knowledge of the world to 
add that he does net expect to convince anybody. He 
only utters his convictions apparently for the pleasure 
of hearing himself speak the truth. 

ONE OF THE CHARMING WOMEN OF FRANCE. 

Unpublished letters of the seventeenth century are 
always sure of their welcome in France, and the Comte 
d’Haussonville’s budget of correspondence between 
Mdme. de ta Fayette and Menage forms no exception. 
Everyone who has read Sainte Beuve and Cousin knews 
Madame de la Fayette, and everyone who knows her 
wants to know more. It was she who taught Rochefou- 
cauld, when he was more than fifty years of age, that he 
had a heart, and ail his “ M:.sims” did not prevent him 
from simply and faithfully l>ving her to the end of his 
life. Boileau said of her that she was the cleverest 
woman of France, and wrote better than any other, 
even though Madame de Sevigné was her contemporary. 
Her good sense, quite as much as her art, enabled her to 
reform the novel writing of the day. Her “ Princesse 
de Cléves” put an end once for all to the Cléhies and 
Grand Cyruses of the Scudery school. fhe was 
one of the brilliant stars of a_ brilliant cout, 
and with all this it is characteristic of the un- 
approachable charm ef the French women of her day 
that this bundle of letters to her eld Latin master, even 
though he often bored and often vexed her, are as simple, 
serious, and genial as though she had never done any- 
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thing in her life but live in the country with a husband, 
of whom she is “ exceedingly fond,” and occupy herself 
with the housekeeping, which “interests and amuses 
her a great deal.” Kither the women of that time were 
exceptionally fortunate in their biographers or they were 
a race of which alas! the pattern is lost. For héart, for 
head, for grace, for tact, for sense, they have never been 
equalled in any society of which the record has been 
preserved, 
THREE FRENCH INSTITUTIONS. 

The three articles of M. d’Avenel on Administrative 
Reform, M. Liard on the French Faculties, and M. Henri 
Delaborde on the Academy of Fine Arts, almost fill the 
second number of the Revue with studies of artistic, 
scientific, and literary institutions, which, though in- 
teresting to specialists, are somewhat heavy for the 
general reader. M. d’Avenel’s plea is for the emancipa- 
tion of the Church from the State, and in this only he 
1-on2 forward to a prolonged. existence for the Church. 
The force of the priesthood now can be only (he says) a 
force of influence; and in any political society which 
rests upon national opinion, every influence has a right to 
exert its force; and whether it be pulpit, platform, or 
journal, it becomes legitimate. If the republic were 
not called upon to protect eer: it would have no 
excuse for persecuting it; and the Church independent 
of the State could abandon its present attitude of hos- 
tility. The two partners, to whom each day reveals more 
and more their secret incompatibility, would, in becoming 
strangers to one another, cease to be enemies. 

M. Louis Liard’s desire on the part of the Faculties 
és to see a system of decentralisation carried out to its 
proper expression and local universities established 
throughout France. 

M. Delaborde’s article on the Acadeniy is the seventh 
of a series in which he is relating its history from the 
time of the foundation of the institute. e present 
instalment deals with the Academy under the monarchy 
of July. 

A PLAYMATE OF NAPOLEON'S. 

M. Valbert, who is endowed with that first of literary 
gifts, the power of always interesting his readers, is less 
guarded in praise than he usually is in the sketch 
which he gives this month of Count Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Corsican Ambassador of Russia, at the Court of nee, 
during the twenty years of Bourbon administration 
which succeeded Waterloo. Count Pozzo was born at 
Alata, in Corsica, in 1764, and was, therefore, five years 
older than Napoleon, who was his playmate under the 
live trees of their native island. They dreamed their 
irst dreams of the greatness of the world together. 
“We used,” he says, “ to talk together constantly of the 
things that might be and to excite ourselves over them. 
Napoleon seized all great ideas with marked eagerness ; 
he used to compare what was with what might have 
been, and then showed himself dissatisfied with the 
world.” Those two became afterwards dire enemies. 
Napoleon pursued Pozzo with his animosity, and 
succeeded twice in the early years of his own power in 
breaking Pozzo’s career. 

WERE THE EARLY CHRISTIANS BAD PATRIOTS ? 

_M. Gaston Boissier continues, in the first May number, 
his “Studies in Religious History”—Were the Early 
Christians Bad Patriots ?—which are most interesting 
forreaders who have the leisure to abstract their minds from 
the rush of topical subjects calling for immediate decision, 
and enter with him into contemplative consideration of 
some of the vital forces which have joined their currents 
in the stream of modern history. “Was the Christian 
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Church fairly open to the charge of giving unpatriotic 
welcome to the barbarians who Redeegea the empire ?” 
is the question which forms the text of the present 
paper. It follows invery natural sequence on the last article 
which appeared in thenumber for March Ist, and which had 
for its subject the alleged disintegration of the empire by 
Christian influences. That charge M. Boissier entirely 
repudiated, showing that the causes which led to the 
Roman supremacy were anterior in their origin to 
Christianity. The present charge is also, he judges, 
without foundation. 





The second number of the Revue contains the first por- 
tion of a new novel called “Notre Coeur,” by Guy de 
Maupassant. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue Nowvelle Revue for May is excellent, and contains 
articles of interest on more than one subject of the 
moment. Art, science, politics, the Army and the Navy, 
are all represented. We only wonder that neither East 
Africa nor the Newfoundland Fisheries Dispute have yet 
had full space devoted to them by an editor who 
appears to command the services of experts at her will. 
The Chinese study of Western Civilisation is continued. 
Madame de San Carlos’s paper on the Americans at 
Home is dealt with elsewhere. 


THE GREAT GENERAL STAFF. 


At a moment when Lord Hartington’s Commission has: 
recommended the formation of a proper staff department at 
head-quarters, the article of ‘ Mt. & G.” in the Nouvelle 
Revue of the Ist May may be read with much profit by all 
who wish to understand this important question. Hitherto. 
the French Great General Staff has only been an organi- 
sation under the Minister of War for purposes which, 
though perfectly necessary, do not supply all that is. 
wanted, and especially leave open the highest command 
in war and the provision of full staff for different armies. 
French military writers and speakers have long felt the 
need of filling this gap, and M. de Freycinet has lately 
taken a step forwards by giving the Chief of the Staff the 
title of Chief of the Staff to the Army. M. de Mahy 
is now preparing a law by which the Great General 
Staff of France will be brought much more nearly 
into the condition which that of Germany holds. 
His proposals are that there shall be in Paris an 
organism destined to prepare for their functions in war 
the officers who are to form the staff of the generalissimo, 
and the staffs of the different armies. The great general 
staff is to be directed by the generalissimo elect, aided in 
his task by his future chief of the staff. It will comprise 
59 officers, who will give all the personnel necessary for: 
the headquarters of a group of armies, and for the head- 

uarters of five armies and a cavalry corps, as well as for 
the direction of the services behind the front line. The 
eneralissimo remains definitely under the Minister of 
ar, and has no command of troops nor administrative 
functions. In short, M. de Mahy’s project is not unlike 
that of Lord Hartington’s Commission, but goes a little 
farther. In Germany the Emperor world hold the com- 
mand-in-chief in war. France has no such head of the 
State, and England is not likely to send Queen Victoria 
or the Prince of Wales into the field in case of a great war. 


It is not a little amusing to see how M. de Mahy’s: 


opponents, unable to answer his actual proposals, fall 
back on vague statements that his law would be anti- 
Republican and that the organisation at Paris, or its head, 
would have a right to inspect all the troops. The answer is 


easy, namely, that no such power isallowed him. Exactly the- 
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same objections have been made in England, with even 
less force, for while one can easily imagine a French 
President of the Republic upset by a second Buonaparte, 
it is simply laughable to dream of the British people or, for 
‘the matter of that, the British army allowing anadventurer 
‘to upset the throne in favour of himself. A cause must 
be very weak which has to bring such arguments against 
its opponents. At the same time, it must be confessed 
that a nation with Boulangism on the brain may be 
excused for shrinking from having any general-in-chief in 
‘time of peace, however limited his functions may be. 
But, as has been pointed out, there must be a general-in- 
ccf in time of war, and what power will he not have 
-after the war if the condition of the nation is such that it 
«cannot trust him before even he has achieved a success ? 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


The subject of an alliance between France and Russia 
is never long absent from the thoughts of the management 
-of the Nowvelle Revue, and besides the answer of M. de 
-Cyon in the Ist May number to a semi-official telegram 
‘from St. Petersburg, in which certain statements con- 
‘tained in his remarkable article of April 15th were con- 
tradicted, we get in the second May number the beginning 
of a series of articles containing portions of the 
hitherto unpublished correspondence of Napoleon I. 
and the Emperor Alexander, from which it is 
expected that a ‘‘salutary light will be thrown 
upon the deplorable misunderstandings which were 
the determining cause of the long struggle between 
Napoleon and Alexander.” The letters given in this first 
instalment are chiefly those written in 1801 and 1802, 
when the young Emperor was in a mood of personal 
‘sympathy towards the First Consul, which was opposed 
to the general set of opinions of his own advisers, and 
from which he himself is shown to be in reaction as early 
as 1803. A letter of his written to Laharpe in that year 
marks a decided change. Laharpe had written to him in 
1802, upon what he considered to be the true significa- 
tion of the life consulate lately accepted by Napoleon. 
‘The Emperor replies, ‘‘I also have greatly changed in my 
opinion of the First Consul. Since the life consulate 
was accepted the veil has fallen. Everything since then 
has gone from bad to worse. He began by depriving 
himself of the highest glory reserved to human beings, 
“‘the only one which remained for him to reach—that of 
proving that he had worked without any personal views— 
solely for the happiness and honour of his country—and 
that, faithful to the constitution which he had sworn to 
himself, he was ready, at the end of ten years, to resign 
the power which he held. Instead of that, he preferred 
to imitate existing courts while violating the constitution 
of his country. Now he is one of the most famous tyrants 
which history has produced.” Already, before this batch 
of letters is brought to an end, we see the current of 
Russian opinion flowing to the side of England in the 
Maltese dispute, and Buonaparte trying in vain to keep 
the friendship of Russia, of which he appreciates all the 
value. Later letters will doubtless express more clearly 
the reasons of the change. 

The collection is given by M. Tatistcheff. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF SENEGAL, 


Under this rather sensational heading, General Cos- 
seron de Villenoisy laments that the Governor of Senegal 
pronounced on the 15th of last January the ‘ désan- 


asiiaada 
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nexion” of almost the whole of the territory comprised 
in the first district, hich includes the important and 
ancient possessions of Oualo, Cayor, Dakar, and Foerta- 
Toro, retaining only certain parts with a border of from 
100 to 600 metres round each of them, together with 
the waterworks at Lampsar, including the supply 
to St. Louis, the Dakar railway with 50 metres 
on each side of it, and 300 metres round the rail- 
way station. All the rest of the country is to 
be simply a protectorate, and later treaties are to regulate 
the relations of the different territories with each 
other, and with France. The fact seems to be that 
much of the old trade is being superseded by the produce 
of other parts of Africa. The climate is very unhealthy, 
and France retains only the military station at Dakar, 
with a chain of posts up the river. We may remark, in 
passing, that the troops kept at Dakar seem altogether more 
numerous than are necessary for its protection, and they 
have been considered as forming a veiled menace to Sierra 
Leone, which, though an important British naval station, 
is left very weak in comparison with Dakar. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


The first place in the Gazette is given to an article on 
Pierre Breughel, the Hogarth of his time. It is the first 
of a series by M. Henri Hymans, and is beautifully and 
characteristically illustrated by engravings which show 
some of the earlier methods of the master as well as two 
—a skating scene in the moat of Antwerp and an illus- 
tration of the blind leaders of the blind—which are even 
in black and white, in the pages of the Gazette, fresh and 
vigorous enough to raise something of the sense of grati- 
tude due to everyone who can raise a good-humoured 
and sympathetic laugh. The skating scene was done as 
a study of contemporary customs in 1553, and was the 
first revelation of Breughel in his true character as a 
humourist and observer. Skating, of which the Flemish 
people were passionately fond, was still so new a pastime 
that “certain idiots” thought it was a matter of enchant 
ment, and when an unwary Dutchman ventured to try it 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid he was cast inte 
prison, and “not so soon let out again until the Holy 
Inquisition was fully satisfied on the subject which had 
caused great scandal to the people.” But there is no 
trace of any element quite so tragical in Breughel’s pic- 
ture ; the worst that happens is that in a sheltered 
corner one man has gone through thin ice, and the 
general scene is one of the heartiest enjoyment. 

The collection of Venuses in M. Solomon Reinach’s 
illustrated article on the Venus of Milo in themselves 
suffice to make this month’s number of the Gazette par- 
ticularly attractive. 





The Vegetarian Messenger.—The Vegetarian Mes- 
senger contains a census of vegetarian restaurants in the 
United Kingdom, 


from which it will be seen that London has 33, Manches- 

t 7, Liverpool and Portsmouth 2 each, while Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Nottingham, and 
Ventnor have each one vegetarian restaurant. 


There is also an interesting paper concerning small 
fruit farming which in three years ought to yield £5 
an acre, and the tenth year £50 from tree fruit alone. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVIEWS. 





It is always interesting to hear what one great man has 
to say about the living and working of another; it is 
especially so when the person sitting in judgment has the 
power to carry into effect the practical conclusions he 
formulates. It is mainly, thovgh by no means exclusively, 
this latter circumstance that invests with a special interest 
the following remarks of the Ober-Procurator of the 
Most Holy Synod, M. Pobedonostseff, on the work of 
popular education inaugurated by Count L. Tolstoi :— 


COUNT TOLSTOI'S PROPAGANDA. 


‘Two villages of the Diocese of Tula fell completely 
under the baleful influence of the false doctrines of 
Count Tolstoi, that of Serghiefisky and the village of 
Kotschaky, along with the hamlet of Yassnaia Poliana. 
In the village of Kotschaky the world-philosophy and the 
ethical views of Count Tolstoi continue to be propagated, 
although with somewhat less energy and zeal than in 
former years. In 1887 Count Tolstoi lived chiefly in 
Moscow, not in Yassnaia Polfana, and consequently he 
had less time to exert a personal influence cn the 
peasants than before. Moreover, his cwn_ relations 
to the peasants underwent a considerable change. 
True, he continued to piough and to mow, like any 
peasant of the neighbourhood. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered he gave the poor a _ helping hand, 
toiling and moiling for them, thatching their houses with 
straw, painting their stoves, &c., and endeavouring to 
aeccmplish all such works on holidays. He has, however, 
no longer had the pessibility of ministering to their 
material wants or financial needs out of the resources of 
his estate ; for his eldest sans have put limits to his 
prodigality, prosecute the peasants for trespassing on his 
land, and have generally put an end to the preying upon 
his estates which was formerly ccnnived at. Tolstoi 
never attempted to propagate his doctrines by preaching 
publicly, nor does he do so at present. His plan 
in former years was to select persons whom he deemed 
qualified for this purpose, and to entrust them with this 
maission—as in 1885, for instance, when he appointed the 
Jew, Isaac Fonderman, who had embraced orthodoxy, and 
who disappeared in 1887 from Yassnaia Polfana. At 
present his favourite method of propagating his doctrines 
is by gratuitously distributing to the peasants the little 
pamphlets published by the firm “ Posrednik.” 

WHY DISSENT THRIVES IN RUSSIA. 

The sectarian movement in Russia—which, as was lately 
shown in sever=! articles that appeared in a Russian 
review, has not cnly a religious but also an economical 
and a political side—is attracting no small amount of 
attention just now. ‘he progress made in recent 
years by these sects is so marked and rapid, that 
the Government has, not unreasonably, grown alarmed. 
Libraries have been opened in the sectarian districts con- 
taining exclusively books written against the doctrines of 
these sects ; sermons have been preached against them ; 
theological students have been sent as missioners tc bring 
back the lost sheep ; but somehow the success obtained 
has not answered the expectations of the authorities. 

Explanations of this lack of success are being offered 
on all sides, but the following one, which appeared in the 
organ of the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg 
(the Church Messenger) seems one of the most plausible and 
the least hopeful—from an orthodox point of view. The 
journal in question ascribes the success of the Rationalistic 
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sectsintheSouth tothe veculiar character of the inhabitants. 
“ All who are acquainted with the inhabitants, with the 
typical idiosyncrasies of their spiricual life, will endorse 
the statement that love of liberty, thirst for indepen- 
dence, is one of the characteristic traits of the Little 
Russian, in whcse veins still flows Cossack blood. 

‘Now, the basis of Stundism jthe generic term for 
Russian Protestantism] is likewise liberty, religious 
liberty ; the place of the authority of the Church, which 
they reject, is usurped by the authority of the person, the 
individual ; thus the followers of this false doctrine enjoy 
liberty of conscience, liberty to interpret and understand 
the Word of God according to their own lights, liberty to 
choose and employ whatever means they deem suitable 
to promote the moral welfare of mankind. It is this 
freedom that flatters the freedom-loving Little Russian. 
and makes Stundism seem expressly adjusted to his 
moral and spiritual growth, and especially adapted to his 
needs. 

THE LOGIC OF THE CENSORSHIP. 


Russ’: Antiquity still continues to publish the diary of 
A. V. Nikitenko, iz which most interesting things are 
narrated about the Russia of three or four decades ag. 


, “In the Committee of Censure,’ writes .Nixitenk., 


‘“‘among other educational works we were asked to ex- 
amine the ‘ Marz.a! of History,’ by Smaragdoff, which had 
just appeared in a new edition. The President of the 
Censure Committee, J. J. Davydoff, demanded that all 
that section of the work which related to Mohammed 
should be struck out, seeing that Mohammed was 
a rascal, and the founder of a false religion. The 
other members were surprised at this. Professor 
Fischer, turning to the President, said: ‘‘What does 
your Excellency wish. to bring about? That thosc 
who learn history should be ignorant of what took 
place in the world? If so, what is the use of having his- 
tory at all? Surely it is not che main object of science 
to spread lies?” Fischer spoke a good deal in the same 
sense, not sparing the feelings of Davydoff, who in the 
end had to take back his motion. 


WHEN NICHOLAS WAS CZAR. 


In the memoirs of V. T. Dain, published in the same 
review, we find a very interesting account of how things 
were done when the Emperor Nicholas governed the 
country. The Minister of Ways and Communications, 
Count Kleinmichel, presented himself one day with the 
plan of a carriage road from Rosslar to Vitebsk. The 


_ Emperor looked at it, waxed wroth, and turning to his 


Minister, said : “ You know how I dislike to have bridges 
built on the new roads. And here your pretty chauss¢éc 
intersects the Dnieper three different times. Admire it! 

Count Kleinmichel, who knew nothing whatever about 
roads or plans, brought home the rejected plan, called 
together his subordinates, and gave vent to his angry 
feelings in expressive but inelegant language. “ Here,j ust 
look ; in three different places in intersects the Dnieper, 

he exclaimed. “May I make bold to remark to your 
transparency,” piped out one of the responsible 
Tschinovniks, ‘‘that what it intersects is not the Dnieper, 
but the old road.” On this Kleinmichel, like one 
possessed, cried out, ‘‘How can I explain this to his 
majesty now?” And it never was reported to tho 
Emperor. 
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The May number of the Revista Ibero-Americana is 
ich in old broth re-warmed. Here we have Chervuliez’s 
article on Wiiliam Humboldt and Carlota Dilde, T. 
Gautier’s Enrique Heine, Banville’s How Women Deceive 
Themselves, and Emile Zcla’s Proudhon and Courbet. 
Senor Canovas del Castillo continues his Democracy in 
Europe and America, and Rafael M. Merchan of Bogota, 
maintains the interest he roused in the last number by 
his Letters on American Subjects, by Don Juan Valera. 

The Revista Ibero-Americana for April contains two 
‘short stories of little interest—a translation of “ Recol- 
lections ot My Infancy,” by Count Tolstoi ; another trans- 
lation of Zola’s “ Criticism of Gustave Doré,” and several 
literary articles which are neither curious nor satisfying. 
T here is, however, matter of much moment in the “ Letters 
of el Senor Don Juan Valera on American Subjects ”— 
that is, South American subjects—such as the civilisation 
of the Chibchas, Government of the Incas, the mines of 
Yucatan, and the Peruvians of to-day. The article is 
illustrated by quotations of much interest from writers 
of distinction. The Aztec calendar, it seems, contains 
most explicit evidence of the knowledge which the Aztecs 
‘possessed in astronomy, chronology and cosmography ; 
their artistic genius, and their advanced civilization. The 
writer of the article—Rafael M. Merchan—concludes his 
erthusiastic disquisiticvn of Valera’s letters as follows :— 
“Valera has searched among the races of America for 
‘tthe ideal, and found it. Neither Livingstone, nor 
Stanley, nor Hartman, nor Serpo Pinto have discovered 
any ideal in art, in government, or in religion among any 
of the peoples of the Dark Continent, but the Americans 
had it, as may be seen in their institutions, their public 
works, and their faith in the Anonymous God.” The 
-article or. poetry, or Greek realism and the realism of the 
Bible by “Campoamor” rises to a height of gaiety 
[levity 24 seldom found out of Paris. 

In the three hundred and foriy-sixth number of the 
Revista Contempordnea, the first article Caiias y Toros— 
literally, “Canes and Bulls ”—attracts attention by its 
elaborate nonsense, its insinuations, its double meanings, 
and the acquaintance it displays with many obscure 
words and idioms of the Spanish tongue to 
which the writer gives his own ridiculous meanings. 


‘The article may be well studied by those who think the 


Spanish language the easiest « all languages to learn. 
In the “ Political Chronicle ” of the Revista it is plain 
enough to see that Seiior Sagasta is not held in high 
favour, but it is compelled to exclaim—“ Let them 
say what they like, the power cf Sagasta hoy for 
hoy, this very day immense, and his immortality is 
well nigh incontestable. Who can deny it?” The 
“Princes of Svanish poetry” in this number are the 
Marquis de Montesciaros, Don Juan de Mendoza y Luna, 
sometime Viceroy of Mexico and Peru, who supplies a 
vigorous sonnet to the memory of Ignacio de Loyola. 
‘The Duke of Osuna, some time Viceroy of Naples, also has 
a most musical sonnet, “O! si las horas del placer 
durasen” ; while the celebrated Conde de Lemos, some 
time ambassador to Rome, Viceroy of Naples, and the 
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protector of Miguel de Cervantes, contriLutes a ballad in 
praise of “ Solitude,” in which he speaks of his hopes as 
“ bastard daughters of the time,” blesses his “ undeceiv- 
ings,” praises his “ chastenings,” and knows the value of 
el dulce contentamiento— 

Ask thou this heart for monument, 

And mine shall be a large content. 


Don Cristoval Benitz continues his “ Travels in Morocco,” 
and there are some reviews of recent books. 

The three hundred and forty-seventh number of the 
Revista Contempordénea continues the travels in Spain 
of the Condesa D’Aubnoy a hundred years ago. It is 
a small contribution of fourteen pages, but it serves 
to light up the other one hundred pages of the Review. 
She was much pleased with the splendid Gothic cathedral 
of Burgos, and inspected with religious fervour the image 
of Christ in the Augustinian convent :— 


It is life-sized, exquisitely worked, presenting all the 
reality of human flesh. It is reputed to be the-work of 
Nicodemus, but levers of the miraculous say it came down 
direct from heaven. The friars who have charge of it say 
that it sweateth every Friday. Be that as it may, many 
miracles are attributed to it, and the image inspires much 
devotion. It is surrounded py more than a hundred lamps, 
some of which are of gold and others of silver, besides which 
there are sixty candlesticks of the size of a full-grown man, 
so massive that each candlestick requires two or three 
porters to move it. 

The description of Santiago de Compostela is ve 
minute and full of interest to all who study the Spanis% 
Catholic mind :—“Some cf the inhabitants of Santiago 
de Compostela see in a rock close to the city the very 
ship in which St. James came from the Holy Land to 
Spain.” 

In the Revista. de Portugal, Federico de S. [Senhor 
Ramalho Ortigao] gives an amusing version of the effect 
produced by the speech of the United States Chargé 
d’Affaires, on his arrival in the Srazilian capital, with 
a hit that is beth bold and siy at General Benjamin 
Constant, to whose philological erudition Marshal 
Fonseca is obliged to trust when he is addressed by a 
Foreign Envoy, in a foreign tongue. A table of ‘‘'The 
depreciation of public and private Brazilian Funds, 
in London, since the beginning of the Directorship,” 
occupies five pages of this unusually brilliant article. 
We regret that space does not permit of our quoting 
the concluding characteristic peroration on the recogni- 
tion of the Dictatorship by the Sultan of Morocco. 
Senhor J »sé de Sousa Monteiro prefixes to two ad- 
mirable translations from the Pomancero a short but 
genial essay on Heine. Senhora Izabel Leite, in an 
enthusiastic panegyric of Bret Harte, gives the pa!m to 
Mliss, but mairtains ‘‘ that Cressy, published in. 12°° ‘s a 
proof that the masterly miniaturist of the Argonauts is as 
much at home on a large as on a small canvas.” ‘* The 


Sons of Dom John I.,” by Senhor Martens and Senhor 
Moniz Barret’s disquisition on ‘‘ Le Disciple” are con- 
tinued in this number. 





















THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Die Gesellschaft. May. 1 mark. 
Portrait of Arthur Pfungst. 
The Pope and his People as Social Reformers. 
M. G. Conrad. 
Candidates of the Future. Transition Men. 
Poetry Album:—Poems by Arthur Pfungst 
and others, 
The late Hermann Conradi. 
Deutsche Revue. May. 2 marks, 
Count Albrecht von Roon, XII. 
- Beust and Andrassy, 1870-1871. EK. Konyi. 
(Concluded.) 
Count Andrassy; Character Sketch. By A. 
von Okolicsanyi. 
Telepathy. L. Biichner. 
The German Woman. 
stroem. 
The School of the Diplomat. Count Greppi. 
Field Marshal von Boyen. I, F. Nippold. 


Preussische Jahrbucher. May. 1 mark 
50 pf. 
Heinrich von Kleist’s unfinished Tragedy, 
“ Robert Guiscard.” C. Réssler. 

Town Regulations in Prussia. G. Dullo. 
Travels in Italy of Duchess Anna Amalia of 
Saxe-Weimar. (1788-1790.) B. Seuffert. 
The Evangelical Social Congress at Berlin. 

(May 28 and 29.) A. Harnack. 
Political Correspondence—Prince Bismarck’s 
Retirement and the New Reichstag. 


A. von Klinckow- 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 

hefte. May. 1 mark 25 pf. 

Portrait of General von Caprivi. 

Yachting. Letterpress and Illustrations by 
H. Bohrdat. 

Berlin and Vienna Theatres. 

Mansfeld Copper Mines. (III.) H. von 
Spielberg. 

King Alphonso XIII. of Spain. With por- 
trait. 

A Voyage in the Cause of Science—The 
Plankton Expedition. Dr. L. Staby. 

Franz Lachner, Composer. With portrait. 
¥. Pfohl. 

Koloman Tisza, With portrait. 


Vom Fels zum Meer, June. 
From Lucerne to Giessbach. Illustrated. W. 


Kaden. 
History of the Boot and Shoe. I. v. Falke. 


L. Meissonier, Artist. Illustrated. H. A. 
Miller. 

The German Rifle 88. Illustrated. J. Castner. 

Queen Sophie Charlotte, wife of Frederick I., 
and her Court. F. v. Kippen. 

Bread in the Classic Ages. Dr. E. Eckstein. 

Wildbad in the Black Forest. Illustrated. C. 
Hecker. 








The Chief Qualities of the Diplomatist.—Now, when so much is being- 


said and written about famous diplomats, the article in the Deutsche Revue 
on the “‘School of the Diplomat” is worth reading, especially by aspirants 


to posts at Foreign Courts. To a quick intellect, the diplomat must madd a. 


thorough knowledge of geography, languages, and the philosophy of history ; 
tact, presence of mind, a sense of justice, and dignity under misfortune ; 
while the modern diplomat must also know how to cope with what is often 
to him a veritable enfant terrible—the freedom of the press. After much 
useful advice, the choice of a wife not being among the least important 
matters, the writer concludes with some interesting observations on the cha- 
racteristics peculiar to the diplomats of different countries. The English 


diplomat, e.g., he describes as extremely definite and practical ; he clothes. 


his thoughts in as few words as ible, and does not go in for long dis- 
cussions ; his proposals must ales: be accepted or rejected. When you 
leave him you feel dissatisfied with the form and contents of his statements, 
yet you also feel that what you have listened to was honourable and clear. 

Count Andrassy.—Besides the article on the German woman, referred 
to on another page, there is in the Deutsche Revue a very interesting little 
character study of the late Count Andrassy. Here are one or two poirts. 
The Count condemned the leaders of noisy university demonstrations, but of 
the students he would say : ‘Ils ne font que leur métier. The youth of a 
people is the heart of the body, and it should be warm ; but the head should 
be cool.” For the same reason he abhorred wine and gypsy music. ‘‘ With- 
out these we Hungarians are too easily intoxicated.” Andrassy had a 
wonderful memory, but his favourite theory was that the human brain could 
only carry a certain load, and no more ; therefore, with the filling of it, it 
was necessary to go to work cautiously. Besides, he said, room was required 
for thought. What he read he remembered, and he has often remarked : 
“This or that I will not study. If E did, it would cost me so much trouble 
to forget it again.” In trivial matters:no one could be more vacillating than 
the Count. Many a time he has wasted five minutes in choosing from his. 
large stock a hat to put on ; and if anyone advised him to take a particular- 
one, he was sure to select another. 

The Pope and the Social Question.—The editorial article in Die Gesell- 
schaft on the Pope and his People as Social Reformers has for its text the 
Pope’s declaration, to the effect that the duty of the Church is to exercise a 
wide and fruitful influence in the solution of the social problem. The line 
taken by the editor may be gathered from the following paragraph :— 

If the misery of humanity could be cured by the Roman mouthpiece, the 
whole world would long ago have burst with vain ease and happiness. Unfor- 
tunately Rome talks and the misery of mankind increases. From which, how- 
ever, it must not be inferred that Rome has only to hold her tongue and the 
misery would be stopped. Rather it is all the same whether Rome opens her 
mouth or keeps it shut ; whether she curses or blesses, or remains silent, so far 
as the well-being of the world is concerned. 

There is nothing very timely in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, except 
perhaps the comments on the Evangelical Social Congress to be held at. 
Berlin on May 28th and 29th to consider the following programme :—(1): 
The social significance of the congregation ; (2) the question of strikes ; 
(3) the laws for the protection of workmen; (4) the public use of social 
endeavours; (6) the significance and constitution of evangelical unions of 
workmen ; and (7) our position towards the social democracy, by Court 
Preacher Sticker. The political correspondent who chronicles the events. 
of April says, with reference to Prince Bismarck’s retirement, that appa- 
rently no nation is less affected by continental changes than England, and 
she finds pleasure in boasting of her independence in this respect ; yet no 
nation has so rejoiced at the resignation of the German Chancellor. 

Velhagen und Klasing’s Magazine for May is a good number, yet no article 
calls for special notice. After the illustrated papers on Yachting and the 
Mansfield Copper Mines the most notable feature is its portrait gallery of 
such interesting contemporaries as Gen, von Caprivi, the little King of 
Spain, and Tisza, and of thelate composer Franz Lachner. King Alphonso XIIT 
of Spain, who was born and declared king on May 17, 1886, has just attained 
his fourth year. Velhagen celebrates the little Sovereign’s bithday and his: 
recovery from his recent illness by the publication of a very good new portrait. 
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THE 


La Revue Generale. May Ist. 
Prince Metternich. Charles Woeste. 
Genius and Madness. X. Francotte. 
Catherine of Aragon. (The end.) Madame 
de Marcey. 


iLa Revue de Belgique. May 19th. 
The Causes and Consequences of England's 
Colonial Greatness, L. Navez. 
‘Two New Utopias (from the Contemporary 
Review.) Emile de Laveleye. 
About the Tragedy of Gliick— 
“Orpheus.” Charles Potvin. 


Lyrical 


‘La Societe Nouvelle. April 30th (received out 

May l4th). 

Maxime: ‘“ The Story of a Chimera.” Arnold 
Goffin. 

‘Semitism. A. Regnard. 

The “ Derniére Bataille:” and the Secret of 
the Banking World. Frederick Borde. 

‘The Tendencies of Modern Industry in Oppo- 
sition to International Legislation of Labour. 
8. Merlino. 


iLa Revue Belge. May 1st and May 15th, 
The Netherlands as Fountain-Head of German 
Literature. Ferd. Loise. 
Germanism and Romanism. (The end.) 
Brauch. 
-A Study on the Theatre of Calderon. (Con- 
tinuation). Carlos. 


Jacques Rosseels (the Painter). E. Baes. 


Le Magasin Litteraire et Scientifique. 
May 15th. 
The Psychological Individuality of ‘ Pierre 
Loti.” Armand Thierry. 
Biblical Ethnography. F. Demoor. 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca. Albert Savine. 





Het Belfort. (In Flemish.) May 19th. 
The Language and Literature of the Normans. | 
Hellemans. 
The Ramayana. Lecoutere. 
Eadgard Tinel. Bellefrcid. 
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BELGIAN REVIEWS. 


Genius and Madness.—In his powerful article on ‘“‘Genius and Madness,” 
in the Revue Générale, Mr. Xavier Francotte, professor at the University of 
Liége, goes far to destroy the despairing theories of Moreau de Tours and of 
Lambroso, which assimilate genius to madness. Dr. Francotte lays stress 
on his definitions of what genius and madness really are, and entirely rejects 
any necessary connection between them. Dr. Francotte doe 
not admit that genius can be considered as an illness. ‘It is, on the con- 
trary (he says), the expression of a more perfect and more delicate organisa- 
tion of the nervous system principally. Now, according to Arndt, this 
improvement of the organisation, this extreme refinement, cannot take place 
except at the expense of its energy and its strength of resistance ; and this 
is the reason why genius is often accompanied by morbid symptoms, why it 
presents a host of special traits and anomalies, and is even in danger some- 
times of falling a prey to madness.” 

Semitism.—In the paper Mr. A. Regnard publishes, in the Rerve 
Générale, on ‘‘ Semitism,” there is an attempt to prove that both polytheism 
and monotheism have an evolution absolutely distinct from each other. 
Professor Sayce is put frequently under contribution to helpthe author’stheory 
forward. The Derniére Bataille is still exercising the ingenuity of contro- 
versialists. In the form of an open letter to Mr. Edouard Drumont, 
Mr. Frederick Borde tells the former he would have done better to 
build up his conscience before following his conscience. In other words, 
he wants him to leave the ‘‘ banking world” alone, and strike our ‘‘ modern 
social organisation ” as a whole. Mr. Drumont’s answer will be interesting 
to read when it comes—if ever it does, which we do not dare to hope. 


A Story of Suicide.—‘‘ Maxime” is the story of a man’s brain haunted 
from infancy by the idea of a suicide that shall have nothing vulgar about it. 
How the maniac at last succeeds in his project is cleverly told. As I know 
the author, I know that he has not merely attempted to copy Edgar Poe. Mr. 
Arnold Goffin is a distinctly original thinker, unfortunately possessed of a 
diseased mind, the direct outcome of an ever-suffering body. Had I not 
but last week seen Mr. Goffin in the flesh, I would be tempted to read 
“Maxime” in the light of an autobiography, so vivid is the picture of 
mental desolation here presented to the mind’s eye in conformity with 
what is known of the writer’s modes of thought in his worst moments of 
suffering. 

A Belgian Tribute to England.—In his paper on ‘‘The Causes and 
Consequences of England’s Colonial Greatness,” in the Revue de Belgique, 
Mr. L. Navez says that ‘‘the British Empire is certainly the most pro- 
digious political edifice that the world has seen erected since the beginning 
of its history.” Of the English language he says : ‘‘ To-day, more than 100 
millions of men speak the language of the traders of London and Manchester. 
It is probable that it will end by being, through the mere force of things, 
that universal language—that cannot be created out of hand—and which 
would be of the greatest use in enabling all men, who are no longer savages, 
to communicate and exchange ideas easily with each other. Half Germanic 
and half Latin, the English language is learned without difficulty by 
Germans, Scandinavians, and Dutchmen or Flemings, as well as by the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Italians, 1.e., by all civilised nations except 
the Slavs only. In all schools the children ought to be taught first their 
mother tongue, then English; whose knowledge opens to enterprising and 
bold men the wide world. The European who only knows French or 
Italian is now confined in too small a corner of the globe ; nearly the 
whole dominion of humanity is closed to him ; the English language is the 
only key that opens its portals.” With Elisée Reclus, Mr. Navez is of 
opinion that ‘‘the special form of English civilization is the one that extends 
itself most rapidly in the whole world.” Then follows a word picture of 





| England and its Colonial Empire. 


A word in passing against the abominable habit of dividing -eally 
interesting articles in small instalments, so destroying much of their value ; 
for few people have time to remember from month to month geographical 
or political data, and still less time to read articles of a by-gone month over 


' again. 
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THE ITALIAN AND DUTCH REVIEWS. 


ITALIAN. 


The Rassegna Nazionale. May Ist. 

ihe Diplomacy of the Vatican and the Tem- 
poral Power. Angelo A. di Pesaro. 

Monarchy and pipemeey, X. 

The Policy of Philip II. G. Boghetti. 

May 16th. ° 

Giovanni Rizzi and the Manzonian School of 
ae Matteo Ricci Emanuele. Augusto 

enti. 

An Unfort mate Incident. The Editor. 

Nuova Antologia. May Ist. 

The Reform ot the Charity Laws. P. Villari. 

Schools of Architecture, , and Industries. 
C. Boito. 

Guiseppe Mazzini and the works of Ugo Fos- 
colo. F. Martini. 

The Marriage and Love Affairs of W. Shake- 
speare. (Third part.) G. Chiarini, 

May 16th. 
‘ederigo Gonfalonieri. A. d’Ancona. 

The Great Venetian Painters of the Fifteenth 
Century. Mario Prateri. 

The Conversion of the Public Debt. Sydney 
Sonnino. 

Ligurian Athenzum. 
leep and Insomnia. Professor E. Morselli. 
The Language and Literature of the Indi- 
peers Tribes of America. _ Professor V. 
rossi. 

The Mother and the Educator of Children. 

Professor G. Daneo. 
Revue Internationale. 

Countess Tomassucci Klinckowstrom. An 
unpublished Correspondence of Hedwig- 
Charlotte, Queen of Sweden. 

Too Late. By Eugénie Pradez. 

M. Crispi.—Continued. 

At the Vatican. By Comte N—. 


DUTCH. 


De Gids. May, 1890. 

The Letiers of Conrad Busken Huet. 

Paul Bourget. Prof. A. G. Van Hamel. 

A Visit to the Cathedral Precincts of Utrecht. 
Mr. S. Muller. 

A Rembrandt Legend. Dr. W. G. C. Bijvanck. 

The Development of Archzolegical Study in 
Germany. Dr. A. BE. G. Holwerda. 

The Earliest Life on Harta. (A Lecture.) Prof. 
K. Martin. 

Dutch Sculpture and Archifecture. Max 
Rooses, 

Review of the Drama. Mr. J. N. van Hall. 

Literary Chronicle. 

Bibliography. 

Country Holidays for Poor Children. (Gezon- 
dheids en Vacantiekolonies.) Dr. Coronel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Revue Socialiste. May 15th. , 

A Glance at Contemporary Socialism, by 
Gaston Stiegler. 

Socialist Notes. B. Malon. 

Again the Factory Acts. Dr. Delon. 

The Lawof Political Economy. E. Fourniére. 

Relative Communism. C. de Paepe. 

Malthusianism. Toubecu. 

A Plan Proposed in 1850, C. Pecqzener. 

The Chicago Anarchists, P. Buquet. 

Review of Current Literature. KE. Raiga, E. 
Fourniere, G. Ronault. 

L’Universite Catholique. May. 

Cardinal Caverot. Faugier. 

The Drama at Fotheringay. H. Boune. 

The Buddhist Propaganda in Cbristian 
Countries. ©. de Harley. 

‘The Lyons Colloquy. Disloge. 

The Sacred Heart and the Socicty of Jesus. 
André Gaival. 
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A number of hitherto unpublished letters of Guisepre Mazzini, which see 
the light for the first time in the pages of the Nuova Antologia for May, are 
rather disappointing in so far as they give us hardly any glimpse of his own 
personality. They are all business letters, dated from London in 1846-47, 
addressed to Signor Felice Le Monnier, and referring to the editing of the 
complete works of Ugo Foscolo, the hero of Mazzini’s early years, a task he 
undertook far more for love than for money. 

A second article in the same number gives a slight biographical sketch of 
Mazzini’s intimate friend and fellow worker, Aurelio Saffi, who for many 
years snared his exile in England. ‘‘ His pale face, his fleeting smile, his 
far-away look, which seemed t» search for something beyond the grave, the 
gentle voice, the dignified courtesy of his demeanour, combined to render 
him a favourite with all, while Mazzini had appropriately given him the 
surname of Stenio, the lover of Lelia in George Sand’s novel.” - Such is the 
description given by Cesare Albicini of this latest survivor of the great Italian 
patriots, who died only last month in his little retreat near Forli, where he 
had spent his last years in literary studies. 

Signor Villari writes on the new law of the Opere Pie, approving of the 

suggested reforms, but regretting the exclusion of the priests from the 
Congregations, who are to dispense the charities. The mid-May number of 
the Rassegna under the title of ‘‘An Unfortunate Incident,” gives the 
full correspondence which has passed between Cardinal Monaco, the 
General of the Dominicans, and the Bishop of Cremona over the Italian 
translation of the eloquent sermons delivered by the Dominican Pére 
Monsabré at Notre Dame, and which certainly throws anything but a 
pleasing light on the beckstairs intriguing of certain Italian prelates. 
« The Ligurian Atheneum is the quarterly organ of a literary and 
scientific society at Geneva. Its most interesting contents this month are 
a chatty article on insomnia and its causes, and a study of the language of 
the indigenous tribes of America by Professor Grossi. 

Huet, a preacher and theologian, who finally found orthodoxy impossible, 
and instead of ‘‘ Elsmerising,” accepted civil employment in the East Indies. 
—a perplexed and blundering, but lovable and much-loved man. A. G. 
von Hamel gives a very full sympathetic study of Paul Bourget as poet, 
critic, and novelist—especially the last. Mr. 8. Miiller discourses of old 
Utrecht, and the bnildings connected with the cathedral. In De Gids, 
Professor Pierson describes Conrad Burken. 

The Literary Chronicle for the month consists of a review of Zola’s ‘‘ Béte 
Humaine,” all the more noteworthy because that novelist appears to find in 
Holland not only appreciative readers, but powerful imitators, The reviewer, 
while acknowledging Zola’s peculiar power, finds fault with his method, both 
from the artistic and ethical standpoint. 


“ There was a time when heroes and hervines of conventional virtue were usual 
in novels,—all that they thought, said, and did was noble, goed, and, honest. 
Zola goes to the other extreme ; the people to whom he introduces us are just as 
conventional as the others—but conventional in their depravity. 


The Chiidren’s Country Holiday Fund is pretty well known in 
England, and has been extending its operations more and more during the 
last few years. Dr. Coronel ciaims in the Vragen den Tijds that this idea—as 
distinct from that of seaside homes for convalescent and delicate children— 
originated in Switzerland, where it was suggested by tne novelist, Topffer, 
and first carried out in 1876 by a Zurich clergyman named Bion. . The 
plan is somewhat different from the English one of boarding the children 
out by twos and threes with families in the country, and would probably be 
more difficult to work well. The children are sent in divisions,—-generally 
of from 20 to 25 each, under the car> /5 persons engaged for the purpose. 
Tn 1884, about 100 children were sent in this way, to the seaside village of 
Wijk-am-Z<e, and nearly an equal number elsewhere, with the most beneficial 
results, Since then, the numbers have inereased every year. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRUNCH. 
Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 
The Defences of the Saint Gothard. 
The German Rifle and the New Isfantry 
Regulations. (Continued.) 
Co-operative Societies in Foreign Armies. 
(Continued.) 
The Militery Organisation of Roumania 
Journal des Sciences Militaires. 
The Tactic of Supplies. General Lewal. 


The Military Force of France. General 
de Villenoisy. 

The Campa‘gn of 1814: the Cavalry of the 
Allied ies. Captain Weil. 


General Gourko’s Raid in the Balkans. 

General Faidherbe. Colonel Fulgrand. 

French Cavalry Remounts. General Boule. 

French Infantry Fire Tactics. 

Pajol : the Type of an Officer of Hussars, 
Revue de Cavalerie. 

The Cavalry Manceuvres of 1889. 

Nanseuty. 

The German Cavalry. (Continued.) 


GERMAN. 
Neue militarische Blatter. 


The Training and Handling of Troops in the 


Past and in the Present. 


French Enterprises in West Africa. Military 
and desgremescet Sketches ef Senegal and 
r. 


the Upper 


ge 
The New Swiss Rifle Compared witin that of 


other States. 
Novelties in Firearms. 


Summum Tempus—a Plea for Higher Pay to 


German Officers. : 
The Neutrality of Switzerland. Her Relations 
to the Guaranteeing States and her Defen- 


I a h, lefent 
ntelligence Reports by Infantry. 
he Value to Milita Hi 

garian War. VIII. The 


and on the Maine. 


ene fur die Deutsche Armee und 
ne. 
The 150th Anniversary ef the Accesston of 


Frederick the Great. 


Correspondence between the late Field 
Marshal Graf Wrangel and Prince Albreck 


of Prussia on the Training ef Cavalry. 
Brialmont’s Régions Fortifiees. K.v 


Brialmont and the Questien of Fortresses. 


Major Scheibert. 


W. Fights. II, Phe Woed Fight at the 
Battle of Spicheren, 6th Au, st, 1870. 


Continued by Lieut. von Petermann. 


Smokeless Powder for Ficid Artillery. Major 


von Layriz. 
Sea Voyages ard their Dangers. 


ITALIAN. 
Rivista di artiglieria e gerio. 
Smokeless Powder, Sir F'. Abel’s lecture on. 


en on Field Kedoubts, Captain 8. Pio, 


Tilustrated. 


The Fertifications of tke Franco-Italian 


Frontiers. Fully illustrated. 
The Skoda Quick-firing Gun. Illustrated. 
The Canet Quick-firing and Field Guns. 
The New English Rifle. Illustrated. 
The New Danish Rifle. Illustrated. 


Rivista Maritima. 
Pro 


fessor Fréhlich’s new method for ascer- 
taining tke velocity of projectiles in the 


bare of a gun by means of the telephone. 


Navigation from the economica! point of view. 
A Month in Ceylon. 
he Order of St. Maaarice. 
autical Science at the epoch of the great 
discoveries. , 
Detailed list of new ships fitting out, building, 
and designed by the various Naval Powers. 


gtd of the Serbo-Bul- 
nfluence ef Arma- 
ment on the Struggle. Ammunition and 


Note Book of the Hessian General Staff en 
the pear ef 1792 in the Champagne 
a 








Field Redoubts.—Nearly 60 pages in the Rivista di artiglieria e genio 
are taken up by Captain Pio’s article on Field Redoubts. In the preamble 
the writer discusses—(a) whether field. works should be open or closed at 
the gorge ; (b) whether guns should be mounted in them; (c) whether 
a rédwit is advisable. After exhausting the various pros and cons, the 
conclusions he arrives are that (a) field works, as a rule, should be closed 
at the gorge; (b) guns should only be placed in them exceptionally; (c) the 
construction of a réduit is not advisable. Proceeding to discuss the: profile 
of an improved field redoubt, Captain Pio holds that the ditch in a field 
work is of no real utility as an obstacle, whilst, on the contrary, 1 
made of the usual dimensions it may afford excellent shelter to 
the enemy if he can once reach it. As, moreover, the ditch is 
required, in order to give substance in building up the parapet, he advocates 
that it should be restricted to the following dimensions: Width at top, 8 
to 11} feet ; at bottom, 20 to 39 inches ; depth, 43 feet. For analogous 
reasons to those given by Captain Bonnefon in the Revue du Génie 
Militaire, and illustrated on page 428 of the May number of the Review of 
Reviews, he modifies the interior slopes of the parapet, so as to allow the 
occupants to assume a more natural position when standing up to fire. He 
takes great exception to the berin, and proposes to do away with it entirely, 
without detriment to the parapet, by increasing the exterior slope of the 
work to four over five, and the escarp slope to one over one. The article, 
which is well and ably written, is accompanied by a plan of field redoubt 
to hold 450 men. An exhaustive article in the same review deals 
with the strategical roads and fortifications on the Franco - Italian 
frontier. 


General Brialmonts’s Theory of Fortifications.—Two writers in the 
Jahrbucher, E. von 8, and Major Scheibert, enter the iists against General 
Brialmout’s new theory of fortifications. The first, in a somewhat long 
article, deals principally with the type of defensive works advocated by the 
general, and practically rejects in toto his system of iron cupolas and ¢on- 
crete casemates. Mujor Scheibert, on the other hand, who is one of the 
‘*new school,” and well known as an uncompromising opponent of Brial- 
mont’s views on fortification, says what he has to say in a few acrid lines, 
which are limited to the discussion of the portion which deals with fortified 
regions. According to Major Scheibert, the fundamental errors which 
underlie General Brialmont’s plea for his new system are well illus- 
trated by his insistence that the fortified regions should be situated on the 
strategical points of the country. To ascertain these points would assuredly 
puzzle the brains of a German staff officer ; for, according to modern prin- 
ciples, the strategical aim is simply and solely to destroy the enemy, 
whether he be encountered at Leipzig or Metz, at Waterloo or Sedan : hence 
the strategical points of a country are as variable as fate, or as the whims of a 
commander. Passing over this initial blunder to a consideration of the 
map which the Belgian General has been good enough to prepare for 
Germany’s defence, it appears that three first-class fortresses — Berlin, 
Dresden, and Breslau—and twenty smaller ones, would have to be built at a 
cost, which is certainly not over estimated, of twenty-five millions sterling. 
If we can suppose the Government to accept this plan, Germany at the end of 
five years would be thoroughly protected by fortified regions,and should then, in 
aceordanece with Brialmont’s recommendation, reduce her army, and, as a 
natural consequence, definitely renounce the idea of keing equal to her 


; 
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possible enemies in the field, for it is not likely that 
these would be foolish enough to follow her example. 
Being unable to: meet the enemy in the field; she would 
have no alternative but to withdraw portions of her army 
successively under the protection of the fortified regions ; 
each successive withdrawal, however, would propor- 
tionally increase the offensive strength of the enemy, and 
the latter, having the unhamper2d use of his railway 
communications, and the free run of the country 
already occupied, would find little difficulty in maintain- 
ing himself and in repelling. any attacks that might 
be made against him. ith the German army 
safely protected, the enemy would be able to lord over 
and harass the country at his leisure, until at last a time 
--would necessarily arrive when the defenders would 
either be forced to come out and court certain disaster in 
the open field, or would have to conclude a shameful 
peace. Such, according to Major Scheibert, would be the 
pleasing prospect opened up to Germany if she were to 
follow Brialmont’s proposals. Even to a small Power like 
Belgium the Meuse line of fortifications are likely to 
prove disastrous by lulling the country into a false 
sense of security. - Belgian neutrality is much more 
likely to be assured by the creation of a strong, well- 
trained, army, founded on compulsory service, which 
would be capable of taking the field, than by the retention 
c& a defectively recruited force which is predestined to 
oury itself in Brialmont’s iron cupolas and concrete 
casemates.. The new conditions of warfare conducted by 
huge armies, whose very maintenance «lmost exhausts the 
resources of a country during peace time, and to provide 
for which during war time demands almost superhuman 
efforts, make it imperative that movements should be 
carried out with imposing forces, rapidly and without 
hesitation. Delays or long scientific manceuvres and 
geometrical fortress dances are no longer possible. The 
commander of an army will have to, and must, solve the 
roblem by battle—that is to say, in the open field. If 
he fail, then he must perforce try and find salvation in 
the defensive. This, however, will not be- found in 
Brialmont’s quadrilaterals, but will depend upon the 
manner in which he sets about supplementing his 
deficiency in numbers by greater rapidity in movement, 
and by the increased energy of his attacks. 


The Influence of Armament on the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Struggle.—The series of articles on the 
Serbo-Bulgarian War which are just now appearing in 
the Neue Militiérische Blitter should not be missed from 
the erroneous idea that nothing is to be learned from the 
campaign. The mere fact of its being the only instance 
in which both sides were armed with modern breech- 
loading small-bore rifles is of itself sufficient to invest 
the ~~ with interest to the student of modern 
warfare. e chapters in the May number, which deal 
with the influence of armament and ‘with the supply of 
ammunition, are therefore well worth perusal. What 
stands out with the greatest prominence is. the absolute 
necessity which exists for thorough instruction in 
shooting and a proper fire discipline. A good rifle is 
only useful when its owner understands how to make 
proper use of it. If he does not then the best weapon in 
the world is useless—nay, more, it may even prove 
positively detrimental to an army. Although at first 
sight this may appear paradoxical, the Serbo-Bulgarian 
campaign clearly shows it to be simple fact. The 
Servians, trusting to the famed long range of their rifles, 
invariably wasted their ammunition at excessive ranges, 
and the unexpectedly small results obtained by their 
heavy rifle had such a demorel!:;ine effect on their 








infantry that they completely lost faith in their weapons 
and in their leaders. Had the long-range sights been 


‘removed, and the men told that the rifles could only 
~ fire 600 metres, the results would certainly have been 


greater. Although the Bulgarian infantry fire was not 
much more accurate, it, at any rate, was kept under 
some sort of control until the enemy was within effective 
range. As regards artillery armament, the case. was 
different: here the Bulgarian guns, although less 
numerous, were decidedly superior in range, and the 
Servian gunners did not dare to bring forward their 
guns within such distances as would have tended to 
equalize their inferiority in range. By remaining 
persistently in the background they were yet within 
effective range of the Bulgarian guns without themselves 
being able to shoot with effect: eg., in the first day’s 
artillery duel at Slivnitza, the Servians fired 400 shells 
in five hours against the Bulgarian right battery with a 
result of 2 killed and 5 wounded! The same general 
result as to the economy of expenditure in ammunition 
brought about by the breech-loader as was shown in the 
Franco-German War was apparent in this struggle, 
when each side expended x si five million rounds, 
which gives an average of from 100 to 125 catridges per 
rifle. 


The Influence of Smokeless Powder on Field 
Artillery.—Whether the new powder should be classed 
as smokeless or as smoke-feeble, says Major Layriz in 
the Jahrbiicher, is immaterial so far as artillery is con- 
cerned: it is enough to know that with its introduction 
the dense pall of smoke disappears from the battle-field. 
Henceforth the task of battery commanders and of 
the artillerymen working the guns will in many respects 
be considerably lightened. e special formations and 
long pauses in firing which were indispensable in order 
to mitigate the prejudicial effects of smoke will no 
longer be necessary. Batteries will be able to take 
greater advantage of the natural conformations of the 
ground, and will employ to greater advantage the few 
favourable moments which may offer for working the 
guns rapidly and effectually. It will be possible for 
battery commanders at critical moments of the fight to 
exercise more efficient supervision over each individual 
gun, and the mora! effect of their being en évidence will 

much greater than under former conditior-. when 
they were almost necessarily relegated to one of the 
vi The same advantages will also apply to extended 
lines of manned batteries, whose fire, owing to the more 
effectual supervision possible by the. Divisional Com- 
mander, will be under better control than formerly. 
Another distinct advantage will be that if one side, at 
the commencement of the :rtillery duel, can manage, 
by a judiciously-selected position, to keep the enemy for 
any length of time in uncertainty 4i: to its position and 
strength, it will have more chan-c of silencing the 
enemy’s guns, and be the sooner able to turn its 
attention to the destruction of his infazt-y. That such 


‘a contingency is possible is proved by the experience of 


last year’s manoeuvres of the German Army, when on one 
occasion there was complete uncertainty as to whether 
one or several batteries were being dealt with. In 
many cases, however, the artillery of both sides will be 
able to take up positions under cover, and when this 
occurs the very absence of smoke will tend materially to 
increase the difficulties of artillery engagements. The 
object of Major Layriz’s article is to slow the best 
manner in which these difficulties can be overcome, and 
the twenty closely-written pages in which he does so will 
be found full of valuable suggestions to artillery officers. 

















How waAs CHARLES Il. 


EXECUTED ? 


HOW WAS GHARLES I. EXECUTED? 


ee 


|LTHOUGH a discussion in the columns of the 
Times does not strictly come within the scope 
—wide as it is—of the Review of Reviews, 
nevertheless, for once I may be forgiven 


if I refer to the interesting controversy as te the 





experiencing a thrill of exultation at the thought of that 
memorable vindication of the rights of peoples to judge 
their kings, nor do I ever see the mounted statue 
of Charles at Charing Cross without thinking of the 
scene which two hundred years ago thrilled Christen- 











WHITEHALL, JAN. 30, 1649—ERNEST CROFTS, A.B.A. 


execution of Charles I. No scene in English history is 
engraved so indelibly upon the mind of man as that of 
January 30th, 1649, when Charles Stuart paid the penalty 
for his crimes against his subjects by laying his head on 
the block. To this day I never pass Whitehall without 


dom to its centre, by proclaiming the advent of a 


‘triumphant and avenging democracy. That headsman’s 


block—but now it seems there was no block in the 
proper sense at all! Mr. Crofts, whose picture at the Royal 
Academy we reproduce by permission, represents the 
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Rtuart Kiang as kneeling dewn and bending his head 
over a block about two or three feet high, which repre- 
sents accurately enough the cenventional conception of 
the historic scene. But it appears from the letters 
which have been published in the Times that this is 
altegether a mistake. There was no such block. Charles 
never knelt. -He simply lay: down full length on the 
scaffold and had his Gied home off as it lay over a little 

jiece of wood, flat at bottom, about a foot and a half 
ong, and not more than six inches high. The execution 
is such a constantly present fact to so many minds that 
the following sammary of the correspondence will be read 
with interest by the whole English-speaking world :— 


SIR REGINALD PALGRAVE, 


The correspondence was begun by Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
on May 10th, in a letter in which he pointed out that the 
evidence was ample to prove the Tudor method of be- 
poor necessitated the victim lying flat down on the 
scaffold. The Duke of Somerset and Lady Jane Grey laid 
themselves along. The absence of all mention of any 
unusual departure from the established custom is stron, 
indirect evidence that the king was executed in the old 
familiar way. The Moderate Intelligencer, of February 
Ist, 1649, which describes the scaffold, says:—“The 
scaffold was laid with black bays, also the rail about it; 
the block, a little piece of wood, flat at bottom, about a 
foot and a-halflong.” Further, it is distinctly recorded 
that the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Capel, who were 
beheaded six weeks after, stretched themselves upon the 
ground, The pritits of the time, which show a high block, 
were mostly made in Holland by men who had not seen 
the execution, whereas the broadside published in 
England ef Lord Capel’s beheading presents him lying 
flat on the scaffold, with the neck barely raised above the 
planking by a little piece of wood. 


MR. ERNEST CROFTS. 


In defenee of his picture the artist, Mr. Crofts, replied 
saying, that the block used as his was that preserved in 
the Tower*as the original block on which Lord Kil- 
marnock and Lord Balmerino were executed in 1746 and 
1747. Three contemporary paintings of Mary Queen of 
Scots show the high pictorial block in the background. 
Stranger still, Hollar, who died in 1677; engraved a. pic- 
ture of the execution of Strafford, who was beheaded in 
1641, which shows that nobleman receiving the blow of 
the axe kneeling. ’ 


LORD CARNARVON. 


Lord Carnarvon follows on the same side, ae res | 
against the grovelling position assigned to the ill-fate 
monarch, whose splendid portrait by Vandyck is one of 
the most cherished heirlooms of the Carnarvon family. 
He quotes Marvell’s lines telling how the King 


“bowed his comely head : 
Down as ypon a*bed”; is 


but this surely confirms Sir Réginald’s theory. People 
do not bow their heads when they go to bed in a kneel- 
ing posture. They lie flat and rest their heads upon a 
pillow. Lord Carnarvon also quotes another authority 
which tells against his cherished prepossessions. 
Sangredo, the Venetian ambassador at London, 
writing in 1656, says that as it was feared the King might 
resist the execution of the sentence and refuse to lay his 
head on the block, “two iron rings were fastened 
to the foot of the scaffold, through which a cord was 
passed, to be placed round his Majesty’s neck, and so to 
compel him to extend his neck to the axe should he 
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refuse to bow to the fatal blow.” A grim addition this to 
the prelimininary precautions ; but obviously, if they 
contemplated having to haul him down like a bullock to 
his deom, they must have intended to lay him flat. Such 
engineering would be useless to enforce a kneeling posture. 


LOED ROSEBERY. 


Lord Rosebery then intervened in the discussion to 
say that he has in his possession a picture by Wesson, 
the Dutch painter, who witnessed the execution, and who 
left England shortly after, saying that he could not live 
in a eountry which had killed its king. The painter 
res the king in the attitude suggested by Mr. 

algrave. 

the is confirmed by Mason Jackson, who says, “A rough 
woodcut in a pamphlet published in 1649, peepee to be 
the confession of Richard Brandon, the public executioner, 
who was supposed to have cut off the- king’s head, 
represents the king lying on the scaffold, resting on his 
knees and elbows, and, though the head is severed from 
the body, the block is much too low for the king to have 
bent his head over it and retain an upright position.” In 
an engraving published in 1642, sepconenting Ome execu- 
tion of the Earl of Strafford on Tower Hill, Strafford 
lies at full length on the scaffold, his head resting on an 
ordinary plank or piece of wood, and the executioner, 
with upraised axe, is about to strike the fatal blow. 

Another correspondent says: I find, om reference to 
a Book of Common Prayer, dated 1€80, in my eeetion, 
an engraving headed “ King Charles the First Murdered,’ 
representing a view of the scaffold erected next the Palace 
of Whitehall, on which are standing the chaplain and 
others, with the king near a block, about 3 in. in height 
and near 3 ft. long, on which is laid the axe, with the 
executioner near, thus confirming Mr. Palgrave’s state- 
ment. From ri es earance in the engraving, the 
limner must either have been a spectator of the deed or 
have had first-hand information of the manner of carry- 
ing it into effect. 

CONTEMPORAY EVIDENEE. 


The Bev. J. A. Bennett sends to the Times extracts 
from the old tract describing the execution of the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Harl of Holland, and Lord Capel-which 
settle the question as to the method of execution in use in 
Commonwealth times. Here are some passages from the 
tract :— . ‘ 


“ EXCELLENT CONTEMPLATION, &c.,” ARTHUR LORD CAPEL. 


{ 


“The Earl of Cambridge, after a little discourse in private 
with some of his servants, kneeled down on one side of the 
scaffold and prayed awhile to himself = 2 
Pp. 164... . ,. . . .. Then, turning to the executioner, 
said, “I shall say a very short prayer to my God while I lie 
down there, and when I stretch out my hand (my right-hand), 
then, Sir, do your duty, and I do freely forgive you, and so I 
doallthe world.” . . . . P.165... . Thenthe Earl 
of Cambridge said to the executioner, “ Must I lie all'along ?” 

“ Executioner.—‘ Yes, and’t please your lordship.’ | 

“Then the Earl having laid his head over the block said, ‘Is 
this right ?’ ; { 

“Dr. Sibald.—‘ Jesus, the Son of David, have mercy upon 

ou.” 
f “ Executioner:—‘ Lie a little lower, sir.’ 

“ Cambridge.—‘ Well, stay then till I give you the sign.’ 
And so, having lain a short space devoutly praying to himself, 
he stretched out his right hand, whereupon the executioner 
at one blow severed his head from his body. 

“The Sheriff's guard then went immediately to meet the 
Earl of Holland, which they did midway between the seaffold 
and Westminster Hall.” 
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BY MR. GRANT ALLEN. 


THE NEW THEORY OF HEREDITY. 


between my friend the Editor and myself. 
He says it will be possible to give every 


| A SLIGHT difference of opinion has occurred 
(4 month in the Revizgw or Reviews a couple 





of pages of summary, showing what the scientific world is 


just then mainly engaged in thinking and debating. J 
an it won't, am for this reason. What the scientific 
world is talking about is always, so to speak, the 
grewing point of science, the bud at the apex of 
that great tree of thought, the spot where new branches 
or new blossoms and fruits are just ready to develop 
themselves by spontaneous evolution. Now, in order 
ta understand the growing point, you must have un- 
ders Sood already all that has gone before—root, and stock, 
and trunk, and branches. e Editor says science has 
amade itself into a Brahmin caste, which holds aloof from 
the people. Perhaps so; but as the people will not hear, 
how is that to be remedied? . So, by way of showing 
him the thing cannot be done, I propose here to expound 
briefly, as far as in me lies, the question that now most 
profoundly agitates the breast, not of science gene- 
rally, for no. one man can do that, but of the biologists 
who, most of all, are just now in the condition of 
having a recognisable aid distinct growing point. 

This question is the question of the nature of heredity. 

Practically speaking, for some years past the general 

rinciple of organic evolution has ceased to be debated. 

e questions that now remaia, therefore, are no longer 
questions as to the fact of organic evolution, but 
questions 2s to its manner, its method, and its causes. 

Foremost among them comes this problem of the 
nature and meaning of heredity. 

Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and all the older evolutionists 
took it for granted that every plant or animal inherited, 
on the whole, all the properties and qualities of its parent 
or parents—both those which are common to the race 
and those which are acquired by the individual itself 
during the course of its own lifetime. (And here it will 
serve to show the difficulty of popular exposition if I 
mention, parenthetically, that I say “ parent or parents” 
advisedly. For most people think every animal must of 
necessity have two pare:';: whereas the real fact is, on 
the contrary, that in th- »>st majority both of plants and 
animals sex is wholly unxnown, and that only a very few, 
comparatively, of the highest types are divided into 
separate males and females.) Herbert Spencer always in- 
sisted upon the importance of habit in producing modifica- 
tions of structure, transmitted by heredity to the offspring. 
He believed that function largely preceded and deter- 
mined structure, and that the young inheriting the 
structures thus modified by use during the life of the 
parent, increased and strengthened them by function 
during their own lives. While allowing that natural 
selection or survival of the fittest had much to do with 
the accumulation of specific distinctions and of special 
adaptations, he yet laid great stress upon the part thus 
played by function or habit in producing and strengthen- 
ing new orgaas, just as we know that a talent for music is 
developed aud transmitted in musical families, or as 
special muscles and muscular aptitudes are developed 
and transmitted-in the families of acrobats and tumblers. 
Darwin, on the other hand, though he at first attributed 
almost everything to natural selection alone, and very 
little to “use and disuse,” as he called function or its 


opposite, grew gradually in his later years to recognise 
more and more the pew Mrs of this additional factor 
in evolution—the one most insisted upon by his grandfather 
and Lamarck, the founders and pioneers of organic evolu- 
tionism. Until recently, in fact, it was an accepted belief 
of biologists that the offspring inherited everything directly 
from the parent or parents, including the special functional 
gains or acquisitions of the parent during its own lifetime. 

The problem of heredity for these earlier biologists 
was therefore this: How on ae ent —— to the 
offspring a seemingly simple and almost structure 
of pa i a 2 the female, spern: eslifin the 
male, where the sexes are separate—which small part, 
nevertheless, is so delicately organised or so sympathetic- 
ally responsive to all changes in the parent organism that 
it will rebuild entire a whole similar individual, resembli 
the parent in every particular, not only general an 
specific, but also personal and acquired as well ? 

ee i a ee that this is a very delicate 
and difficult problem indeed. Imagine, or try to imagine, 
a tiny white speck of jelly-like matter, not half as big as 
a pin’s head, yet so constituted that by mere interaction 
of ordinary chemical and physical laws it will, when placed 
in a suitable medium, like a crystal in its mother-liqnid, 
take up and add to itself surrounding molecules in such 
a manner as to produce at last, not merely a man, with 
all his limbs, members, organs, and tissues, but also 
an individual man, combining and inheriting in equal 
degrees the personal and acquired peculiarities of his 
father and mother—including a taste for playing the 
violin, or a hereditary knack of walking the tight-rope or 
moving the muscles of the leftear. No wonder biologists 
found themselves compelled before the face of this stag- 
gering difficulty to invent some plausible explanation 
of so extraordinary a faculty in the egg or germ. And 
they rose to the occasion. Darwin gave one explanation: 
Herbert Spencer gave another. 

Darwin explained the thing by his “ Provisional Theory 


‘of Pangenesis”—to my mind the weakest effort of that 


great and acute intellect. He suggested as ible the 
idea that every organ, and limb, and tissue in the body 
=o have the power of detaching from itself, as it were, 
little images of its own sort, all of which were present in 
every germ and every sperm-cell. The germ was thus an 
epitome of the entire organism. Herbert Spencer, on 
the other hand, explained it by his “Theory of Physio- 
logical Units,” which seems to me as philsophical and 
satisfactory as Darwin’s attempt seems crude and imper- 
fect. According to this doctrine, the whole organism is 
made up of parts or units, some of which, indeed, are 
specially modified to produce special organs, but others of 
which, remaining undifferentiated in the generalised state, 
respond sympathetically to every change in the orgaris™* 
as a whole, so that whatever alters or modifies tne 
organism, alters or modifies the physiological units to a 
proportionate extent. Mr. Spencer supposes that all such 
units are in their owa nature capable of reproducing the 
entire organism, just as a crystal reproduces its pre- 
determined form by its own polarities, and just as the 
lower animals reproduce lost parts of their own bodies by 
growth from witin. Germ-cell and sperm-cell are 
physiological units specially t+ld off in higher plants or 
animals for this work of reproduction ; and they rebuild 
fror: proper material an entire organism, with all the 
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modifications impressed upon them potentially during the 
lifetime of their parents. 
This was the state of opinion on the subject when a few 
ears since Dr. Weismann, a well-known German professor, 
to attack the same problem from an opposite side. 
Instead of asking, How can the offspring reproduce such 
minute variations in the parents? this critical thinker 
_boldly put the prior question, Do the offspring reproduce 
individual or Aauieen peculiarities of the parents at all ? 
Searching about for evidence on the subject, Weismann 
‘came at last to the startling conclusion that they do 
nothing of the sort. There is no proof, he says, that the 
offspring ever resemble parents in any but the qualities 
which the parents themselves inherited. or possessed con- 
genitally—no proof, in other words, that acquired charac- 
ters, gained during the individual life, are ever 
transmitted.‘ Having thus completely traversed the 
accepted view, and altered the venue from Why to 
Whether acquired characters are transmitted, Weismann 
started a new theory of his own on the subject, which he 
calls the “Theory of the Continuity of the Germ- 
Plasm.” 

According to this view, each individual plant or animal 
receives at the outset from its parent or parents a small 
piece of formative matter, which he calls the germ-plasm. 
Out of this matter the new organism is developed by 
gradually taking up other bodies from outside. But at 
an early date, the germ-plasm, as Weismann believes, 
separates (roughly speaking) into two parts, out of one of 
which the new body itself grows, while the other portion 
persists throughout life and forms the germ-plasm which 
the fresh organism transmits in time to its own de- 
scendants. us, to take a concrete case, the germ-plasm 
which C transmits to his descendants D, E, and F, is really 
ms of the self-same germ-plasm which C himself received 
rom Yee A and B, It has remained unchanged 

y during all his period of personal development, 
ed on in turn, unmodified, to his own 
offspring. at is whe Noman speaks of continuity in 
the germ-plasm. He believes it to be the self-same stuff 
which the organism itself first derived from its own 
parents, fed meanwhile by the proper food-stuffs, but 
Terre in any way by functional changes or acquired 

its. 

If this be so, it is obvious that there can be zo in- 
heritance of acquired faculties. The germ-plasm which 
the parent transmits to its offspring must be precisely 
the same germ-plasm which it inherited before from its 
own nts, ere are thus only two ways (according 
to Weismann) in which new characters can arise in 
plants or animals—first, by spontaneous variations of the 
germ-plasm ; and, secondly, by admixture of the different 

rm-plasms of the two sexes. These two ways supply 

tween them all the variations on which natural selection 


in C’s 
and is now 


can possibly work ; and among those variations the fittest 
survive in the Wag existence. 
Two immediate difficulties here occur. In the first 


place, admixture of germ-plasms can only take place in 
the relatively small class of organisms which possess 
distinct sexes; so that for the mass of plants and animals 
—the sexless type—we are thrown back upon spontaneous 
variation alone as ultimate cause of thedifferences between 
various species. In the second place, it is extremely hard 
to understand on this hypothesis the origin of Mind, 
which has hitherto always been explained by evolutionists 
as a result of inheritance of accumulated habits. 

It will, , help to bring these problems home to 
the unbiological reader, if I say, briefly, that Weismann in 
effect makes the parent merely the elder brother or sister 
of its own offspring. Only what the parent received from 
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its own parents has been transmitted. What it gained or 
soguired in life itself necessarily dies with it. aie 

spite of the difficulties involved in acceptance of 
Weismann’s view, however, it has been enthusiasticall 
accepted in England by the younger Darwinian school, 
and has become almost a test of orthodoxy with the 
Oxford and London biologists. For a year or two after 
the appearance of Weismann’s memoirs, nothing else was 
heard of in Nature and in the scientific societies. Weis- 
mannism became the fashionable creed of the day. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of natural 
selection, gave it the weight of his authority, and 
dozens of younger biologists have written in support of it 
in every available place. The old school of Lamarck 
seemed dead; even the ideas of Herbert Spencer and of 
Darwin himself as to “use and disuse” began to be 
looked upon as antiquated and unphilosophical. Young 


‘England, as biologist, swore by the continuity of the 
germ-plasm, and 


ughed to scorn the inheritance of 
acquired faculty. 

At the present moment a reaction has set in; the 
battle is raging fiercely around both these questions. 
Alike in Germany and in England, criticism and doubt as. 
to Weismann’s premisses are beginning to take place of the 
pean of exultation with which his formal and schematic 
views were at first-acclaimed. Kolliker, Virchow, and 
others have set forward their own critical opinions on the 
question at issue. Eimer has written a considerable work 
upholding the older view of inheritance of acquired 
faculty, and especially arriving at conclusions very 
similar to Herbert Spencer’s, on the ground that 
pyschology cannot otherwise be explained on evolu- 
tionary principles. This work of Eimer’s has recentl 
been translated into English by Mr. Cunningham, wit 
a preface in which he sets forth his reasons for 
dissenting from the dogma of the continuity of the germ- 
plasm. Professor Vines, the Oxford botanist, has also 


published arguments against Weismann in Nature, and 


ofessor Burdon-Sanderson is known to be equally in 
opposition. It need hardly be added that Mr. Herbert. 
Spencer himself still stands out, and holds to his own 
early theory of Physiological Units in all its integrity. So 
that here we have the present state of the biological 
world, divided into an ultra-Darwinian or Weismannesque 
faction on the one side, and a partly Lamarckian or 
Spencerian body on the other. 
. What is wanted now is some decisive we opr 
settlement of the question. Can it be shown that in any 
case a faculty or habit acquired beyond a doubt duri 
the life-time of the individual is transmissible to the off- 
spring? If that can be proved, Weismannism falls at once 
to the ground, and we revert to the primitive Darwinian 


and Spencerian problem. 


There! I have accomplished my task—and proved my 
point. In spite of all my trying, the er is as much at- 
sea as at the outset. You can't explain these things off- 
hand in so short a space to the general public. In order 
to make the thing tolerably clear, I ought to have had at. 
least five pages for general introduction, three for Darwin's. 
standpoint, ten for Spencer’s, four or five for Weismann’s, 
and have a dozen more for the discussion evoked by it. 
Outsiders who want to know, even cursorily, what these: 
things are driving at, must make up their minds to devote 
to them a great deal more time and thought than is involved 
in glancing over a e or two of criticism in a general 
review. this, I ae, will be sane & to the editor; but 
still I hold, you really cannot compressthe history of wma 
since the fourteenth centuryinto twocolumns, so as tomake 
it intelligible at a glance to the meanest understanding. 

Tue Noox, Dorxine, May 28, 1890. ° 
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THE STORY OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


IN all the world there is nothing so interesting, or 

| so little known, as woman. When the fairer half 
of creation do not go about, as they do in some 
countries to this 
day, veiled from head to 
foot so that no prying 
eye can spy their charms, 
they. go yashmaked, and 
‘wear disguises which 
reveal the eyes but 
nothing else. The veil 
and the yashmak are by 
no means confined to 
Oriental countries. Of 
our English women, pro- 
bably nine hundred and 
ninety-nine wear the 
yashmak even in their 
own secret chamber. 
Whether it is that they 
shrink from the gaze of 
their own loveliness, or 
whether long genera- 
tions of continuous re- 
serve, enforced by the 
severest penalties of law 
‘and custom have created 
@ second nature in the 
shape of absolute uncon- 





is their distinctive char- 
acteristic and __ their 
charm, it would be hard 
to say. But, be the 
cause what it may, the 
number of women who 
go unveiled is so few as 
to render it easy to 
understand the interest 
excited by the Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, which I 
have selected as the book of the month. Not that 
Marie Bashkirtseff, whose Journal begins when she 
was ‘thirteen, and closes with her death when only 
twenty-four, can be regarded as a veritable Lady 
Godiva of our time—nor are all those who, from 
Mr. Gladstone downwards, have gathered round her 
Journal with exclamations of admiration and amazement, 
so many graceless Peeping Toms of the Coventry of our 
generation. I would rather compare the beautiful 
Russian girl, who, in those two volumes, endeavours to 
take the whole world into the confidence of her inmost 
thoughts, to the sudden apparition of a wilful American 





MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 1876. 


beauty alone and unattended, dressed as for the theatre, 
and without her opera cloak, in the midst of an Arab 
mosque where woman had never been seen unveiled 
before. 

In this Journal you 
see a good deal of the 
wilful Marie, more per- 
haps than many of us 
have been permitted to 
see of most women, even 
in our own families ; 
more, indeed, than most 
women see even of them- 
selves, but we do not see 
the whole woman, nor 
do we ever feel that even 
in her case, there is an 
exception to the rule 
laiddown by the som- 
bre author of “Night 
Thoughts ” :— 


God spares all beings, save 
Himself, the sight, 

That hideous sight, a naked 
human heart. 


The human creature 
has far too much eye 
for effect ever to reveal 
itself quite naturally. 
The Journal —the 
private secret journal 
—which so many of 
us have kept, was well- 
named long ago by John 
Forster the “Devil's 
Vanity Trap.” We write 
for ourselves alone, we 
say, and even as we write 
that pious lie, we see 
the eye of the critic 
glancing over our shoulder, and despite all our efforts 
we assume a pose. Marie Bashkirtseff, no doubt, tries 
resolutely to photograph her varying phases of emotion 
from day to day, but there is an element of theatricality 
about it also. Even in her undress she poses and folds 
about her with artist’s instinct whatever scrap of a garment 
she retains—even if it be only a dressing gown—with a 
constant eye to effect. And, above all, she never really 
leaves go of her dressing-gown ; hence an element of un- 
reality about the Journal which, nevertheless, with all its 
drawbacks, is interesting and instructive beyond most 
other books of our time. Here, at least, a young and 
gifted girl does at least try to set down night by night 
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how she félt, what she thought, and what things she 


longed for ; and how few'there are of human kind of alt’ 


those who have ever undertaken the task have written £3 
well as she or written so sadly. Women, like men, for 
the most part, are happily too busy to find .time to turn 
the microscope upon their vitals and to spend hours. 
like a Hindoo fakir, absorbed in self-contemplation. 
Those who have time for the task have, as a rule, 
little or nothing to tell us.) The moanings of a 
do-nothing lady of wealth would bore us exceedingly, 
nor would her journal—the mere eructation of 
mental flatulence—be of interest to a living soul, 
But. poor Marie was in herself supremely interesting. 
To begin with, she was a woman, a young woman, 
and a young Russian woman. In Slavonic countries 
woman, who elsewhere is the inferior or the equal 
-of man, is his superior. The brain of the Slav 
woman weighs more than that of the man, and she excels 
-him in most of the human qualities. Two, Russian types 
of womanhood, pourtrayed by great artists, have impressed 
themselves indelibly .upon thé imagination of the 
Western world. One is the Lisa of Turgenieff, the other 
the Anna Karenina of Tolstoi. Side by side with these 
heroines, whose exquisite femininity makes us revolt 
passionately against the tragic pathos of their doom, 
we- have the ark apd sombre but heroic gallery 
ef female Nihilists—who have taught Europe more 
than it cares .to acknowledge of the terrible 
grandeur of self-immolation—the brilliant and ener- 
getic Princess Lieven, and here in this journal a 
Russian girl of artistic genius and copious articu- 
lation, who pours out. in the ear of the world the con- 
fidences, the self-reproaches, the self-appreciation, which 
most people blush even to mutter in the solitude of their 
own room. But what a charm there is about them all, 
speaking as theydo of marvellous youth and inexhaustible 
vitality. Marie Bashkirtseff's Journal carries us back into 


the heart of. Russia, with the exuberance of its spring-like _ 


beauty, the fierce heat of its noonday when the young 
green leaves seem to faint and wither in the sun rays, and 
the indescribable charm of the gloaming when the voices of 
the peasant girls singing in chorus on their way to the 
well swing in the air like the low-toned music of the 
Russian bells. She is a true child of her country—Russian 
crossed with a Tartar strain, with nerves all tremulous as 
aspen leaves, but capable of sudden tension as if steel. 
Like the Steppe, which loses itself in a dim horizon 
where earth and sky mingle, and are lost, there is ever a 
mystical background encompassing her life, in the midst of 
which are signs and portents and superstitions. not 
‘unworthy the moujiks who tilled her father’s land. Fierce, 
too, and passionate, as a child, there is in her life some- 
thing not unlike the short brilliant summer of Muscovy. 
‘You go to sleep in the train amidst snow and frost and a 
desolate forest, in which the perennial green of the 
fir ‘alone breaks the black expanse of leafless boughs. You 
wake next morning in the midst of the luxuriant spring 
verdure of an English May. The birds are singing in mid- 
heaven, the frogs are chanting in the marsh, the delicate 
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green leaves of the silvery birch are shining in tae sun- 
light. Everywhere there is light and gladness, the 
warmth and the glow of light. For a time it lasts, and 
then almost with equal suddenness the icy grasp of winter 
freezes the land into the silence and darkness of death. 
The birds sing no more, the waters are shrouded deep with 
ice, the very animals hybernate, and all Russia is one 
wintry grave. Marie Bashkirtseff’s life was just like 
that—the sudden burst into consciousness, the brief hot 
day, and then the long cold nights. ; 

Marie Bashkirtseff has been compared to Rousseau. 
But she is no “self-torturing sophist.” She is Russian— 
Russian in her infantile directness and energy of nature, 
who. chronicles as she goes instead of philosophising after 
theevent. But even more than this, she isa woman. A 
Rousseau in petticoats, a Rousseau from whom the domin- 
ating element of Jean Jacques seems to have been 
eliminated, has little left of Rousseau, except in- 
tense  self-consciousness, supreme egotism, and a 
certain relief in wailing in the market-place. Far 
more than a Rousseau, Marie Bashkirtseff is the preacher 
in Ecclesiastes. Vanity of vanity all is vanities. 
written at large in every page of this “ human document.” 
Youth she had, and beauty, wealth and boundless am- 
bition—a career that offered endless vistas of success ; 
fame, love, all that she most longed for, she tasted, and 
then saw it dashed from her lips. Seldom has there been 
a inore pathetic record of disappointments since the days 
of the Preacher who, having looked on all the works that 
his hands had wrought, and saw the labour that he had 
laboured to do, and behold! all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF.* 
. “T have just been,” writes me one of my most valued 


helpers from Paris, “ over Marie’s Studio, at 63, Rue de 


Prony. Everything is just as she left it six years ago. 
Dozens of unfinished studies line the wall. There are 
many quaint drawings of children, poor children. The 
studio isa huge conservatory. There are no portraits of 
herself at all, but the house is full of her spiritual 
presence. Six little whips are slung across a horseshoe 
stand in the passage ; two Spanish guitars lie unstrung in 
a chair; and her organ, bought only fifteen days before 
her death, stands silent, and cloth covered. I wish that you 
had been there with me.” It is not only the deserted 
atélier in the Rue de Prony that is full of the spiritual 
presence of Marie Bashkirtseff. This young girl, who was 
a woman in her head when but’ thirteen, and was but 
becoming a woman in her heart when death struck 
her down at the age of twenty-four, has, for the 
last six months, thrown across the civilised world, 
as it were, tho shadow of her tomb. Alike in the 
Old World and the New, all who read have heard 
the passionate protest of the death-doomed child. The 
air is filled even in this glad May sunshine with the note of 
her pathetic prayer for life which was denied and for 
love which she but began to realise on the very verge of 
the grave. It is the tragedy of the life of a gifted girl, 
common enough, mayhap, among the thousands who 
wither and die in their prime, but peeuliar in this, that 
Marie Bashkirtseff has died, as it were, on the stage of the 


* The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, translated by Mathilde Bliud. 
2 vols., with portraits. (Cassell and Co.) 
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world, and Europe and America have listened to the 
onised ery in the darkness which is usually audible 
one to watchers in the chamber of death. 

Marie Bashkirtseff’s journal was published after her 
death by her mother. Miss Mathilde Blind has trans- 
lated it into excellent English in two volumes which have 
now passed into a second edition. Marie was born in the 
Ukraine in 1860, She was the only daughter of an unhappy 
marriage. Her father and mother. separated soon after 
her birth, and did not meet again until she was sixteen 
years of age. Of her earliest childhood but little is told, 
except that she was not weaned until she was three and 
a half years old, a fact in which physiologists may find 
some clue to some of the physical failings whicn embittered 
and maimed her life, and afterwards carried her off into a 
aac gi grave. Marie and her only brother were 

rought up abroad, in 
that cosmopolitan society 
which is to be found at 
the pleasure cities of 
Europe. Nice and the 
Riviera were her second 
motherland. The blue 
Mediterranean, the snow- 
clad hills, and the semi- 
tropical luxuriance of the 
vegetation of Southern 
France encompassed the 
young Russian from her 
earliest infancy. Sir M. 
Grant-Duff said long ago, 
in the days when we used 
to favour the world with 
Elgin Addresses, that a 
Russian caught young and 
educated in the west was 
the finest flower of civili- 
sation to culture. There 
is something in the 
Russian nature which, like 
satinwood, is capable of 
an exquisite polish. 
Marie Bashkirtseff was 
caught young enough, 
She left Russia almost 
before she could talk, and 
she speedily acquired the 
languages and the culture 
of the West. French, Ita- 
lian, English, and Russian 
were languages in which 
she could converse. — Latin and Greek were her favourite 
studies. In England she would have been a prodigy. In 
Russia such.a gift for languages is so common as tocall for 
no remark, When Marie's journal begins, she has attained 
the mature age of thirteen, but she has learned in mere 
reading and school lore more than most women master 
in their life time. Whether or not she was born, fifteen 
years old or not, as she scmewhere says, she already, 
when only thirteen, is keeping a diary with the gravity and 
self-precision of a woman of thirty. This diary she kept 
regularly till her death. It was the companion of her soul. 
To it she confided all the aspirations, all the misgivings 
of her young heart.« During her earlier years the journal 
shared with the bon Dieu the confidences of Mademoiselle 
Marie. In her older youth the faithshe had oncein God grew 
dim, and her.journal alone remained. It was at once the 
confidante of her solitude and the theatre in which she 
played the leading ré/e in a drama that by a sure instinct 
she knew would attract the attention of the world. It 





MISS MATHILDE BLIND, TRANSLATOR OF MARIE'S JOURNAL. 


is this dual nature of the journal which continually con- 
fronts us with its endless consistencies. We never know 
whether we are really listening to the outpourings of a 
girl’s heart or whether we are attending an elaborate 
theatrical soliloquy, delivered in melodramatic accents, 
with all the appurtenances of the stage in the back 
ground. Marie Bashkirtseff herself certainly loses no 
opportunity of impressing upon us that her journal really 
represents the real true truth of her inmost thoughts. 
Yet over and over again when, after a lapseof a year or two 
she re-reads her journal, she interpolates a sentence 
declaring that the entries were affected, that her emotions 
were simulated, and that, in short, the little minx when 
apparently breathing out her soul in anguish was carefully 
measuring the intonations of her voice, and casting a fur- 
tive glance at the impression it was making on the sym- 
pathetic gods in the gal- 
lery. 

« «  APolish fellow-student,. 
who contributes an inte- 
resting sketch of Marie 
to the Cosmopolitan for 
May, says :— 

In her short life she had 
made a collection of photo- 
graphs of herself. There 
were as many as four or 
five albums full, in all kinds 
of costumes and postures, 
with appropriate expres- 
sions. I could not help ex- 
claiming : “‘ What a come- 
dienne you are!” “Yes,” 
she said, “my first dream 
was to be an actress.” One 
of these photographs 
showed her as Mignon, 
bare-footed, in a_ short 
skirt, and her hair falling 
loose upon her shoulders. 
One was Ophelia, with 
- vacant eyes; another, a 

Roman girl dancing with 

the tambourine; another, 

a powdered marquise ; still 

another, a Russian peasant 

girl in the national costume. 

Some were on horseback ; 

some lying down, perhaps 

on a tiger skin. One, which 
amused her intensely, 
showed her in a nun’s dress, 

her hair covered with a 
hood, and her finger pointing at the name “ Marie” engraved 
upon a rock, as upon a tombstone. 


That collection of photographs is the pictorial counterpart. 
to her journal. She almost always poses even to herself. 
Yet her own estimate of the literal fidelity of her journal 
was very high. Again and again she tells us that it is 
the exact photograph of her inmost soul. Miss Mathilde 
Blind accepts these protestations a little too seriously. 
She tells us that such a book as this— 


A book in the nude, breathing and palpitating with life, so 
to say—has never, to my knowledge, been given to the 
world. (Vol. I. p. 7.) 


Miss Blind is, however, nearer the mark when she says 
of this unique journal : 


It is an-enthusiasm to the few, a curiosity to the many, and 
is taking rank among the autobiographies the world will not 
willingly let die. (ol. I. p. 34.) 
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Marie Bashkirtseff's own version of. her journal is as 
follows : 

Should I not live long enough to become famous, this 
journal will be of interest to naturalists; for the life of a 
woman must always be curious, told thus day by day, with- 
-out any attempt at posing ; as if no one in the world would 
-ever read it, yet written with the intention of being read; 
for I feel sure the reader will find me sympathetic... 
And I tell all, yes, all... . Else what were the use of it? 
In fact, it will be sufficiently apparent that I tell everything. 
(Vol. I. p. 40.) 


Why telllies and playa part? Rest assured, therefore, 
kind reader, that I reveal myself completely, entirely. (P. 35.) 

Read this and learn, good folk. This journal is the most 
useful and instructive of all books that have been, are, or 
ever will be, written. It’s a woman with all her thoughts, 
her illusions, hopes, weaknesses, her charms, sorrows, and 
‘delights. Iam not yet a complete woman, but I shall be 
-one. You will be able to trace my life from the cradle ‘to 
‘the grave. For a person’s life, her whole life, without any 
concealment or untruth, must always prove a great and in- 
teresting thing. (P. 28.) 

If I should Fie young I shall burn it, but if I live to be old, 
people will read this journal. I believe, if 1 may say so 
‘that there’s no photograph as yet of a woman’s entire ex- 
istence, of all her thorghts, yes, all, all. It will be in- 
teresting. (P. 57.) 

Poor diary, it contains all my strivings towards the light, 
all those aspirations which would be considered those of an 
imprisoned genius if they were crowned in the end with 
success, If, on the other hand, I never come to anything, 
they will be looked upon as the conceited ravings of a com- 
monplace person. (P. 170.) 


There she was wro Commonplace Marie Bashkirt- 
‘seff was not and could not be; but affected she certainly 
was, and almost cynically conscious of her affectation, as, 
for instance, she says on one occasion :— 


Then suddenly I took a few steps in my room, and began 
-to weep before the giass. A few tears make me look rather ; 
beautiful, on the whole. I often invent a hero, a 
romance, and a drama to myself like that, and then I laugh 
and cry over my imaginary scene as though it wete real. 
<P. 209.) : 

Then again, after describing how she listened to one of 
her admirers pouring out protestations of love, she 
says :-— 

T continued to listen ; for I tell you, in real truth, words of 
Jove are worth all the sights of the earth, except those to which 
you go in order to be seen. (Vol. I. p. 416.) 


It must be admitted, in extenuation ot this eagerness 
to be seen and admired, which is so great a passion in her, 
that we suspect there must have been at least one of her 
ancestors who spent her life on the stage, that Marie 
eos raed was well worth seeing. Miss Blind tells us 
that :— 


Marie was much occupied with her appearance, fond of 
dress, and had more than the ordinary share of a woman’s 
love of attracting admiration. She had a finely developed 
figure of middle height, hair of a golden red, the brilliant 
complexion that usually accompanies a tendency to con- 
sumption, and a face which, without being regularly hand- 
some, captivated you by the fire and energy of its expression. 
Photographs could never do her justice, it seems, as the want 
of colour deprived her of that unrivalled freshness and fair- 
ness which constituted her chief beauty. But her real spell 
lay in the intense vitality which shone out of her deen grey 
eyes, as it glowed through all her writing and painting. 
(Vol. I. p. 29.) 

It is well to have this record for whether it 1s because 
“the Slav character inoculated with French civilisation 
and romantic literature is a curious product,” which we 
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Westerns have not yet learned to appreciate, or whether 
it is because a woman turned inside out by a species 
of literary vivisection is very different from a woman 
as she appears to other people, the following entries 
hardly seem to sound the truest note of womanhood :— 


I like solitude before a mirror, so as to admire my delicate 
white hands just touched with pink on the palm. It is, 
perhaps, silly to praise myself so much ; but authors always 
describe their heroine, and I am my own heroine. (P. 40.) 

My photographs can never give an exact idea of my appear- 
ance, because they want colour, and because the matchless 
fairness of my complexion is my chief beauty. 

My body like that of an antique goddess, my Spanish- 
looking hips, my small and perfectly-shaped bosom, my feet, 
my hands, and my childlike head—of what use is it all, since 
nobody loves me? (P. 401.) 


It is the worst of a book like this journal, full of self- 
aralysis and minute cross-examination as to sensation, 
that it sets one off analysing the analyses instead of pro- 

with the story of the young life here voluntarily 
unfolded before us. 


The story, indeed, is much more taken up with the 
records, caprices, and the emotions of Mademoiselle Marie 
than with the outward events of her brief existence. 


“* At thirteen,” says Mathilde Blind, “she drew up a plan 
of study, which she had thought out as carefully as though 
she were preparing to take a degree. She learned English, 
Italian, and German, Latin and Greek, drawing and music. 
(Vol. I. p. 14.) 


When only three, before she was weaned, she dreamed 
of future greatness. All her dolls were kings and queens. 
When but one year older, she thus describes the fevered 
fantasies which filled her waking hours. 


Why these mad aspirations towards greatness which I 
formerly imagined to consist in riches and titles? Why, 
from the time that I had two consecutive ideas, from the 
age of four, this desire for things glorious, grand, confused, 
and immense ?* Ah, what have I not been in my childish 
dreams ! To begin with, I was a dancer, a famous 
dancer adored in St. Petersburg. Every evening I would 
make them put me on a low dress, with flowers in my hair, 
and dance quite gravely in the drawing-room with the whole 
household looking on. Then I was the first singer in the 
world. I accompanied myself on the harp while singing, 
and I was carried in triumph—I don’t know where, or by 
whom. Next I electrified the masses with my eloquence. 
The Emperor of Russia married me to keep on his throne, 
and I lived in close communion with my people, and,in the 
speeches I made explained my policy till sovereigns and 
people were moved to tears. 


In short, my dreams of everything, concerning all branches 
of activity, all sentiments, all human satisfactions, were 
larger than nature; and if they can’t be realised I. had 
better die. (Vol. II. p. 441.) 


When five, she danced in her mother’s laces, as the 
famous ballet dancer Pepita, amid the admiration of all 
her family. Governesses were provided for her, and her 
natural love for drawing found vent when but six years 
old, she made sketches in chalk while her governesses 
played at cards. When only ten she began her travels 
round Europe with the following petition as her nightly 
prayer :— 

Grant, O Lord, that I may never have the smail-pox, that 
I may be pretty, and have a fine voice; that I may be happy 
in my married life, and that mamma may live long. (Vol. I. 
p. 39.) ~ 


‘One of the most curious things about this curious child 
is that almost all her prayers were answered and this 
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among the rest. She did not have the small-pox, she was 
pretty, she had a divine voice, her mother is living yet. 
As she never married, the only other petition never became 
ripe for fulfilment. 

When thirteen, she noted this indulgence of Provi- 
dence :— 

Three times already has God granted my prayers. The 
first time I asked for a croquet set, and my aunt brought it 
me from Geneva; the second time I asked His help to learn 
English. (Vol. I. p, 9.) 


What the third was she does not say. But the fourth 
time she demanded what was denied her. For when 
only thirteen years of age little Marie, who was then at 
Nice with her mothe, tol into a childish passion of 
romantic affection for an English duke—the Duke of H.— 
and childlike, and with beauti- 
ful simplicity, the spoiled little 
lady imperiously appeals to Om- 
nipotence to ease es pain and 
make him hers. “Thy grace is 
so infinite, Thy mercy so great, 
Thou hast done so much for 
me.” To her fevered imagina- 
tion it is almost Atheistic to 
doubt that God will not give 
her the English , duke. . “ No, -: 
no, He is too merciful, He will 
not allow my beautiful soul to 
be torn by cruel doubts.” So 
she prays on her knees, with 
hot tears, entreating God to 
give her the Duke as a husband, 
until “it seemed as if an image 
of the Virgin in a corner of the 
room were giving the promise.” 

But the heavens were-as brass 
unto her prayer, for the Duke 
left Nice without ever making 
her acquaintance. She hears 
shortly after that he was about 
to marry. At once she went 
into the wildest despair. 

He was like a lamp in my soul, 
and this lamp has gone out. It 
is dark, gloomy, sad; I don’t 
know which way to turn, It’s 
horrible, horrible, when there’s 
nothing in one’s soul. (Vol. I. 


p. 28.) 

And so the little lass of thir- 
teen tells us :— 

I have gone through jealousy, - 
love, envy, disillusion, wounded 
self-love—everything that’s hide- 
ous in life. (P. 32.) 

Therefore I shall never love any one, for no one will ever 
love me as I could love. (Vol. I. p. 37.) 

So passionate. is youth, so positive that it has gauged 
the depth of human experience, Marie shared the common 
delusion of the very young, but she was more ambitious 
as to giving it expression. 

I wish I possessed the combined talents of all authors, so 
as to be able to give a true idea of my profound despair, my 
wounded self-love, and all my thwarted wishes. (Vol. I. p. 59.) 

So.she wrote when she was in the mood in which she 
pemned the following frank confession :— 

I like to cry; I like to be in despair; I like to be sad and 
miserable. I look upon it all as a-pastime, and I love life in 
spite of it. 
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It is the frank retrospection of a spoiled child—the 
actress coming out even in the very whirlwind of appar- 
ent rage. 

I get into a rage, sit down on the floor, and begin by 
smashing thoroughly that’s only half-broken. I don’t touch 
what is left uninjured, however, for I never forget myself. 

In the midst of ar anger I couldn’t help smiling, for 
this sort of thing is quite on the surface ; it does not reach 
my inner self, and at this moment I have the happiness to- 
touch my inmost self. (Vol. I. p. 51.) . 


No doubt all this misery was real enough at the time. 
There are those who can remember they were more 
grievously smitten of Dan Cupid at the age of eleven 
than they have ever been in matured life. But after a 
while the fever subsides, and the childish passion for the 
incarnate shadow of the ideal 
seems ridiculous even to Marie 
Bashkirtseff herself. In 1880, 
when twenty years old, sedately 
looking back over the passionate 
laments of thirteen, she writes :— 

All this to-do about a man whom 
IT had seen about a dozen times in 
the street, whom I didn’t know, 
and who was unconscious of my 
existence. (Vol. I. p. 27.) 

When she was only seventeen,. 
she records in her diary a chance- 
meeting with her former object 
of worship. She says, “ Do you 
know whom I met in the 
Champs Elysées ? 

Why, the Duke of H——, alone 
ina cab. The handsome, rather 
stout, young man, with copper- 
coloured auburn hair and small 
moustache, has developed into a 
rubicund Englishman, with small 
carroty whiskers reaching from 
the ear to the middle of the 
cheek. (Vol. I. p. 353.) 

In half an hour she adds: “I 
had forgotten all about him. 
Sic transit gloria mundi !” 

The next stage in Malle. 
Marie’s career is her visit to 
Italy and to Rome. She was: 
fascinated with Italy. Ever after- 
wards 
I long to return with enchanted 
delight to the country of God! 
and of the elect—the enchanted. 
marvellous divine country, all 
descriptions of which will fail to: 
convey its surpassing beauty and mysterious charm. (P. 331.) 

Again she says: “The beauty and the ruins of Rome 
intoxicate me ; I want to be Cesar, Augustus, Marcus Aurelius 
Caracalla, the devil, the Pope. I want, and I am nothing. 
(Vol. I. p. 101.) 

Ah, what did she not want? Her ambition was 
insatiable. 

If I am as pretty asI say, why don’t people love me? 
They look at me! They are enamoured! But they don’t love: 
me. 1 who have such a great need to be loved. 

. . Well, no; it isn’t that which I want. I want to go into- 
the world ; 1 want to shine in it; I want to occupy a supreme 


-position ; 1 want to.be rich; I want to have pictures, palaces, 


jewels; I want to be the centre of a circle that shall be: 
politieal, brilliant, literary, philanthropic, and frivolous. I 
want all that uty God give it to me. (Vol. I. p. 160.) 
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Here is the ideal of life as pictured by a young lady of 
‘fifteen :— 
Eagerly seize what you can of life; do no harm to your 


fellows; never lose an instant of pleasure; lead an easy, | 


-exciting, and splendid existence ; rise absolutely and as 
much as ible above others. Be powerful! Yes, powerful! 
powerful! No matter how! ..... Then you are feared or 


respected. Then you are strong, ana that’s the height of 
human bliss. The many are everything. What doI care for 
a few superior beings? I long for the world with its sounding 
‘triumphs. (Vol. I.-p. 54:) 


Pending the fulfilment of her great ambitions, she had 
‘@ curious romance with Pietro A——, the nephew of a 


sicing Pehag made hot love to her and wanted her to - 


She chronicles all the incidents of this strange love 
affair. The young Italian libertine had a considerable 
attraction for her :— ns 

His ways, as of a tiger-kitten, his eyes burning you through 
and through, his witching voice, muffled and yet so t:ri!ing, 
murmuring words of. love in tones of complaint or entreaty 
. . . . So humbly, so tenderly, so passionately! He was never 
like that except to me—me only. (Vol. I. p. 220.) 


She half consented to marry him, and she indulged him 
= a very risky midnight interview at the foot of the 
stairs, 

They ——— vows of love; but all through she was 
‘only acting. Writing at the time, she says :-— 

‘It amused me to act a scene in a nevel, and involuntarily 
I thought of Dumas.” (P. 134.) 


She goes on :— 

“Then we talked sense; then he cast himself at my feet, 
crying in a choked voice that I couldn't love him as he loved 
me—it was impossible. (Vol. I. p. 137.) 

“How I love you!” he exclaimed; “how beautiful you 
are! How happy we shall t !” 

~ For all reply I took his head in my hands and kissed him 
on the forehead, on the eyes, and on the hair. I did it more 
for his sake tham for mine. (P. 139.) 


And bitterly she repented it long after she wrote— 

“Qh! how could I kiss him ou the face. I the first! Oh! 
foolish, accursed creature! Ah, I cry and shiver with rage!” 
(Vol. I. p. 214.) 


Twelve months afterwards we find this entry by the dis- 
enchanted girl— 


May, 1877. (Note.)—Let me beg you, once for all, not 
to attach too much importance to my infatuations; I did 
not really think of A—— as I wrote. I idealised 
him to make it more like a romance. (Vol. I. p..80.) 


And yet she tells us— 

All the books we read are inventions—the situations are 
forced, the characters false; while this is the photograph of 
a whole life. (Vol. I. p: 110.) ; 


But, after photographing her love, she writes four years 
later— 

No, I never loved him. It was merely the result of a 
romantic imagination in quest of excitement. (Vol. I. p. 121.) 


I pass lightly over the visit to Russia, where she de- 
scribes what she saw with considerable brightness and 
humour. Her travelling hither and thither with her 
dogs and her impedimenta—she took no fewer than 
thirty dresses to her country place—her adventures in 
town and in country, all make a pleasant chapter in the 
jouenal. She was a voracious reader. ° 

She does not often indulge~in political reflection, 
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although she was in Russia in the midst «f the ferment 
that preceded the Russo-Tu .': war. Cae ebservation 
she makes is worth noticing by vaose who are perpetually 
denouncing the Russian Government :— 

For if the Russians areas gentle and obedient as sheep in 
times of peace and quietness, when they do rise they will 
be raving maniacs, demons of cruelty. (Vol. I. p. 213.) 


In Russia Mdlle. Marie had plenty of attention, and 
one adorer of a superior type. 

Iam perfectly satisfied with myself. Everybody yields to 
me, flatters me, and, best of all, loves me. (Vol. I. p. 267.) 

Poor Pacha! Dear and noble fellow! If there is anything 
I regret in Russia it is this heart of gold, this loyal dispo- 
sition, this upright spirit. Am I really grieved? Yes; for 
could I fail to feel just pride in having sucha friend? (Vol. I, 
p. 307.) 


Alas it was not the mere having him for a friend! It 
was because she loved to see men suffer for love of her— 
that she rejoiced. She herself, in chronicling her lover's 
misery, says :— 

Do you notice this fierce vanity, this eagerness to set down 
the ravages one causes, I am a vulgar coquette—or rather 
oe no; a woman, that’s all. (Vol. I. p. 303.) 

Women, then, are poor creatures indeed. There is 
much affectation in all this. ‘Nor can we for a moment 
accept as other than a scandalous. aspersion upon the sex 
the acceptance of this intensely self-conscious young lad 
as the only authentic type of. revealed womanhood whic. 
the world has yet seen. ' It was maliciously said of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton that she sought to prove her case against the 
emancipation of women by embodying in her own person 
all the failings and foibles which she asserts incapacitate 
women from playing a tolerable part in politics. But it 
may truly be said that if Mdlle. Marie be the genuine 
revelation of the ultimate product of the women of 
femininityin the nineteenth century, the cynical opponents 
of woman’s rights would have much to say for themselves. 
For Marie Bashkirtseff, although a genius, is as wayward 
as fitful,as passionate, as imperious, ‘as vain, and, withal, as 
indifferent as any coquette ef any age. “It is only the 
envelope of me that is feminine, deucedly feminine,” she 
says, and the envelope does not go deep down. Of. the 


- distinctively womanly there is ‘in her but little trace. 


She was Russian with a trace of Tartar blood ; her temper 
was uncontrollable. On one. occasion, her nerves getting 
the better of her, she flung a clock into the sea as a relief 
to her overstrung feelirigs; on another she tore up her 
gloves. But of genuine passion, of overpowering affection, 
she may have béen capable, but she died before it 
blossomed in her, and she seems to have been equally 
devoid of tenderness even to those who spent their lives for 
her. She was a spoiled child, tyrannically’ selfish, and 
therefore the very antithesis of the true woman. 


It is curious to see how eager she is to have her lovers 
tell her how they love her, tc describe when the malady 


- began, and so forth—as a spectator curious and interested, 


but without sympathy or corresponding sentiment. Yet 
she cama write :— 

Ah! how sweet it is to be loved! 
world so sweet. . . 

I wished to know how he came to love me, and since when. 
It seems that he loved me from the first. (Vol. I. p. 416.) 

Yet she never loved him back, although, as she notes, 
“his fire warms my heart.” She coolly tells one adorer who 
had just assured her that he loved her as no vne else did, 
an@ that he was devoted to her body and soul, “1 generally 
inspire feelings of that kind.” The impassivity of soul, 
the absence cf all resyénge beyond the vulgar love of 
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triumph, that is not even saddened by the ravages which 
it inflicts—these do not charm us with Marie Bashkirtseff. 
They were probably due to immaturity. Her intellect 
developed in advance of her heart. If she had lived but 
ten more years all this unripeness of heart might have 
disappeared. In this she was true to nature. A 
woman who 
has not learnt 
to feel is apt 
to be as cruel 
and ruthless 
in her way as 
a schoolboy 
is in his. But 
so far from 
regarding her 
as a full and 
perfect woman 
revealed all 
undraped _be- 
fore the as- 
tonished eyes 
of mankind, 
she is hardly to 
be regarded as 
a woman at 
allin the full 
sense of the 
word. There 
was in her an 
intense fever 
of life, but it 
did not flow 
in the normal 
channels. She 
was artist, mu- 
sician, wit, 
philosopher, 
student, any- 
thing you like 
but a natural 
womsn with a 
heart to love, 
and a soul to 
find its su- 
preme satis- 
faction in 
sacrifice for 
lover or for 
child. In he: 
the natural 
yields to the 
artificial. She 
is self - con- 


absurd extent, 
and her ego- 
tismissublims. 
On one occa- 
sion she is over- 





sonality. Poor Marie—it seems hard to say such things 
of one so young, so gifted, and so charming—but we 
tremble at the thought of the deluge of egotistic senti- 
mentalities with which the success of her journal will flood 
the world if every ambitious school-girl is taught to regard 
Marie Bashkirtseff as a type and example of the supremely 
interesting wo- 
man. Not the 
less do we re- 
gret the spread 
of the convic- 
tion in the 
minds of men 
that these wo- 
men folk im the 
secret heartare 
always dream- 
ingand longing 
and gushing @ 
la Bashkirtseff. 
There» is 
nothing to 
prove that she 
ever felt the 
inspiration 
and the glow 
cf that passion 
which lifts the 
humblest of 
lor sisters into: 
an ideal world, 
Men were al- 
ways falling in 
love with her. 
She tried 
cometimes to 
make _ believe 
that she was 
in love with 
them, but it 
was always a 
fa'lure. As she: 
—iwared the end 
oi her life, she 
felt this, but 
could not act 
on the feeling, 
1 consider I 
am very foolish 
for not being 
seriously _ pre- 
occupied “with 
* the only thing 
worth troubling 
about—the only 
thing which 
gives all sorts 
of happiness 
which _ oblite- 
rates all suffer- 
ings—love, of 


ati 





whelmed by a 
consciousness 
of her own 
beauty that 
for twenty minutes she gazed enraptured on_her 
own charms, and chronicles the fact in her diary. 
“T compare myself,’ she says on another occasion, 
“with all the statues I see.” She is always comparing 
herself with eveyone, always thinking of herself, her 
thoughts always eternally revolving round her own per- 
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course, _ love. 
Love performs 
the miracle of 
the mingling of 
souls. It’s an illusion. No matter! That which you 
believe exists for you. I tell you so. Love makes the 
world appear as it ought to be. 

But of love Marie Bashkirtseff was utterly destitute 
until the very last, when she, herself dying, began to feel 
love for one already half-dead. Even in the one great. 
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love scene in the journal, in which she met at midnight 
on the bottom of the stairs in her Roman palace one of 
the most dissolute of the young Roman nobles, and 
spent two hours with him in the darkness alone, listening 
to his protestations of affection, there is no thrill, there is 
no touch of real feeling. She was very clever, no doubt, 
very fascinating, but woman she was not. In all the 
journal there is no truer word than this entry :— 


If I dish you up moving phrases, don’t let yourself be 
caught by them. Of the two selves who are trying to live, one 
says to the other, But in heaven’s name, have a veneration 
of some kind. And the other one who attempts to feel some- 
thing is always dominated by the first. ‘The Moi Spectateur 
which continues observing and absorbing the seconds, and 
will it always be so? And love? 

Well, to tell you the truth, it seems impossible when you see 
human nature through the microscope. The others are very 
happy, they only see what is necessary. Would you like to 
know? Well, then, I am neither painter, sculptor, nor 
musician ; neither woman, nor daughter, nor friend. Every- 
thing reduces itself with me into subjects of observation, 
reflection, and analysis. A look, a face, a sound, a joy, a 
sorrow are immediately weighed, examined, verified, 
classified, noted down. And when | have said or written it I 
am satisfied. (Vol. II. p. 451.) 


That assuredly is not typical woman. 

If Marie Bashkirtseff is thus lacking in the supreme 
quality of her sex, she is equally lacking in the supreme 
quality of a Russian. She is a poor patriot, although, 
of course, she does feel towards Russia a certain 
admiration and even affection. She speaks of her Russian 
heart. leaping for joy when the Revue des Deux Mondes 
devotes an article to “my t and admirable native 
land.” But Russia—beautiful, t, and sublime 
though she regarded it—bored her extremely, and 
the exclamation that she worked in Paris for 
the glory of her country was a poor excuse. I 
admit that had she been other than Russian, her modi- 
cum of patriotic feeling would have sufficed; but with 
Russians patriotism holds a far higher place among the 
elemental virtues than in the West, and Marie Bashkirt- 
seff was a poor patriot for a Russian. She was, it must 
be remembered, brought up abroad. But her journal 
during the war of 1876-8 shows how little she was in 
sympathy with the overpowering emotion which throbbed 
in the heart of all good Russians. She arrived at 
St. Petersburg when the sensation produced by the heroic 
death of young Kireeff, Madame Novikoff’s brother, in the 
Servian war, was thrilling the nation’s heart. She notes 
the widespread feeling, but it leaves her unmoved. 
At Moscow, a fervid appeal on behalf of the 
Servians rouses her to ask indignantly why the Tzar 
does not declare war, but beyond this there is hardly a 
trace in her voluminous journal of any interest in the 
great world-drama which has unfolded itself before her 
eyes in Eastern Europe. The singing at the station when 

e volunteers depart for Servia thrills her, but the fate 
of the brave fellows is never alluded to. The declaration 
of war, for which she had longed, passed without comment. 
Only cace during that terrible year when the Russians were 
slaughtered in hecatombs before Plevna, and Shipka was 
being held by the skin of their teeth, does her journal 
show any trace of patriotic emotion. She remains silent 
a whole night in order to secure the despatch of 
_ reinforcements to her veterans of Shipka, and she 
' records with gratification that the reinforcements 
arrived. She says an immense number of prayers, but 
| she says nothing of the other incidents of the war. Even 

the conclusicn of peace within sight of Constantinople 
_ is to her less than the death of a pet dog or the shape 


of an ill-fitting dress. No one, but for acouple of entries 
for 1877 to 1878, would ever imagine that the volumin- 
ous writer belonged to a nation, which was in the throes 
of its destiny. She never names Skobeleff or Gourko, 
and as for the Berlin Congress and the treaty which 
ended the war, Marie Bashkiriseff does not so much 
as allude to them. Even from the mere point view of one 
who hunted insatiably after sensations, this indifference 
to the fate of her country is somewhat disappointing, 
especially when the young lady was so susceptible as to 
weep for thirty-six hours over the death of the Prince 
Imperial. 

But a truce to fault-finding and criticising this fair and 
fascinating girl, who, although deficient in the two master 
passions of a Russian woman, nevertheless possessed so 
much charm both of body and of mind. There is nothin 
more interesting in the journal than the entries in which 
this frank, unsophisticated child-woman puts down with 
characteristic bluntness her ideas about God. Some people 
say that she did not believe in God. No doubt, at times, 
from her as well as all others, He seemed to have hidden 
His face, to have been evaporated out of existence by 
 etagy speculations, or to be disproved by the logic of 
acts. But at bottom there was always the child-like faith 
or passionate yearning for God, a real live God, a father to 
one who never knew what it was to have a father’s care, a 
confidante, a friend who never failed. Merely to string 
together the entries in the journal on this subject suffices 
to show how child-like was her faith, how simple and 
natural the outpouring of her soul to the Infinite, how 
sad and cold she found the world when faith in God went 
out, and left her alone in the dim and dreary gloom of 
approaching death. 

I have devoted what is, perhaps, a disproportionate 
space to the love affairs and the religious musings of this 
strange and gifted child. I have but little room left to 
speak of her art. Art, however, is understanded of few. 
Love and an are of interest to all. Those who wish to 
follow her through her artistic career must read the 
book for themselves. I can oniy indicate here the mere 
outline of the years during which Mdlle. Marie found her 
vocation, and settled down to her life and work only to 
die as she was attaining the summit of her ambition. 

After leaving Italy she determined to devote herself to 
Art, and for that purpose she went to Paris, that common 
meeting-ground of genius, glory, everything, light, vanity, 
dizziness. 


It was when she was almost eighteen that she resolved 
to dedicate herself to Art. Art! she says, “if I had not 
on magic letters in the distance I should be 

ead. 

Art! I picture it to myself as a great light yonder, very far 
off ; and, forgetting everything else, I will talk with my eyes 
fixed on thatlight. (Vol.I. p. 344.) 


And so in 1887 she makes the following entry : 


All my fancies are over. Russia has failed me and I have 
been thoroughly chastised. 

So be it, then, in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, and may divine protection be 
with me. This is no passing decision, like so many others, 
but a final one, (Vol. I. p. 348.) 

Nor does she ever go back upon her word. She had her 
doubts and misgivings. But she had her secret consola- 
tions—mystical and otherwise. 

And I heard a voice say, ‘‘ You will feel neither the time 
nor the difficulties, and you will reach the goal unexpectedly !” 
And I have a firm belief in this voice, which has never 
deceived me. It has foretold me enough misfortunes for it 
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not to lie this time. I have faith in it, and I feel that Iam 
right to believe. (Vol. I. p. 364.) 

But it was never Art for Art’s sake, or Art for the service 
of others. It was Art as a road to fame. She writes :— 

I swear that I will become famous; I swear solemnly—by 
the Gospels, by the passion of Christ, by myself—that in four 
years I will be famous. (Vol. I. p. 397.) 

Poor child! Even when she made her vows she is filled 
with a foreboding, nameless, unspeakable. “Now,” she 
cries, “O God, do not terrify me! Something horrible 
tells me that-——- . . . Ah! No, I will not write it 
down.” 

What it was that thus seared her, who knows! Possibly 
a vision of early death. 
For, but a short’ time , 
before she had 
written— 

I am desperately sad, 
. . » ITIS IMPOSSI- 
BLE!! Oh! terrible, 
despairing, horrible, and 
frightful word!!! To 
die! My God, to die!!! 
To die!!!! Without 
leaving anything behind 
me? To die like ‘a“dog ! 
just as a hundred thou- 
sand women have died, 
whose names are barely 


inscribed on their tomb- 
stones. . To live, 
to live! Holy Mary, 


Mother of God; O Lord 
Jesus Christ! O my 
God! Come and help 
me! (Vol. I, p. 338.) 


There are few more 
pathetic stories in the 
history of man than 
that of the dying of 
Marie _ Bashkirtseff. 
There was in her such * 
a passionate vitality. 
She writes :— 

No one, it seems to 
me, no one loves every- 
thing as I do—the fine 
arts, music, painting, 
books, society, dress, 
luxury, excitement, 
calm, laughter and 
tears, love, melancholy, 
humbug, the stiéw* and * 
the sunshine ; ‘all the 
seasons, all atmospheric 
effects, the silent plains 
of Russia, and the moun- 
tains round Naples ; the frost in winter, autumn rains, spring 
with its. caprices, quiet summer days, and beautiful 
nights bright with stars. I admire, I adore it all. 
Everything appears to me in an interesting or sublime 
aspect ; I should like to see, possess, embrace it all, be 
absorbed in it, and die, since I must, in two years or in 
thirty—die in an ecstasy, in order to analyse this final 
mystery, this end of all or this divine beginning. 

My body weeps and cries, but my higher self rejoices in 
living all the same. (Vol. II. p. 408-9.) 

But all this intexse love of life did not avail to arrest 
the foot of the destroyer. She says :— 

What's the good of anything? To have passed six years 
in working ten hours a day to reach what? The beginning 
of talent and a mortal illness? (Vol. II. p. 411.) 
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And then when the end came— 


Such aspirations, such desires, such plans, such .« . . « 
and all to die at twenty-four years of age, on the threshold 
of everything ! 

She was too passionate, too eager to win everything at 
a bound. 

But I do not know whom or how to ask for what I want, 
and there I remain stupid, wonderstruck, not knowing into 
what study to throw myself, and catching glimpses on every 
side of treasures of interesting knowledge—history, languages, 
science, the whole earth, in fine I wish that I could 
take in the whole world at a glance, and learn and know 
everything. (Vol. II. p. 2.) 
re If I don’t win fame 
quickly enough with. 
my painting 1 will kill 
myself, that is all. I 
made up my mind to- 
this several months- 

0. . . In Russia 
once before I wanted 
to kill myself, but I was 
afraid of hell. I will 
kill myself when I am 
thirty years of age. 
(Vol. II. p. 22.) 

It is enough to drive 
one mad. I want to do 
ten things at once.- I 
feel, I believe—4Zelieve, 
you understand — that 
I am going to do some- 
thing important, and 
my soul flies off to un- 
known heights. (Vol. 
II. p. 278.) 

How she _thirsted 
for fame. The praise 
of men was the breath 
of her nostrils :— 

Oh, to become famous! 

When I imagine my- 
self famous it acts like 
lightning—like the con- 
tact with an electric 
battery. I leap from 
my chair, and begin 
walking up and down 
the room). Vol. II. 
p. 391.) 

It is two o'clock; it 
is the new year. At 
the theatre precisely at 
midnight, watch in 
hand, I wish in a single 
word—a beautiful, so- 
norous, magnificent 
word, intoxicating, 
whether it be written or spoken— 


Fame! (Vol. II. p. 401.) 


She attained her wish. When her picture, “The 
Meeting,” was ‘exhibited at the Salon, she was the 
sensation of the year. For a moment she was satisfied. 
She notes, complacently :— 

People I don’t know speak of me, discuss and judge me. 
Oh, what happiness! Ah! I can hardly believe it, in spite 
of having waited and wished for it so long. (Vol. II. p. 420.) 

But even when the first burst of triumph was fresh 
she was not happy. She says :— 

I am flattered, on the whole, by the attention my picture 
has attracted. Iam enviec; Lam abused; I am somebody. 
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But that which she had foreseen came to pass. 
Writing before her success, she said :— 


Oh ! and to have a medal next year . 
thing to happen as in a dream! . 
to triumph. 

That would be too beautiful and impossible, if I were not 
so unlucky. . . . And if you had a second medal, you 
‘would want a grand medal? No doubt of it. And the 
cross? Why not? And what next? And afterwards to 
enjoy the fruits of one’s work and trouble. To work on, and 
keep as much as possible at the same height, and try to be 
happy, to love somebody. (Vol. II. p. 365.) 


“To love somebody ”—the climax and the crown of all 
But she writes :— 


It’s sad, but I have no friend ; I love nobody, and nobody 
loves me. (Vol. II. p. 407.) 


And, again, apostrophizing her diary, she says :— 

It must be you again, my only friend; you will, at least be 
frank, and you love me. Yes, I love myself, and I only. 
(Vol. IT. p. 387.) 


So it was ever. 
she had asked :— 

Why do I live? Of what use am I here? What have I 
obtained? Neither glory nor happiness, nor:even peace ! 
(Vol, II. p.'117.) 

We all have asked that question. Marie Bashkirtseff, 
in one entry puts her finger upon one secret of her dis- 
content :— 

I am very busy and contented. I was miserable because I 
had too much leisure. I see it now. (Vol. II. p. 45.) 


She was inclined to blame the limitations of her sex 


: and for every- 
- To be applauded, 


When at the threshold of her career, 


for what was really largely due to her own ungoverned ~ 


caprice, She says on one occasion :— - 


As a man, I should have pape gee Europe. Young girl as 
I was, I wasted it in excesses of language and silly eccentri- 
cities. Oh, misery ! 


It is very doubtful whether as a manshe would have done 
as much as she did being a woman. There is no doubt, 
however, that in the following passages she expresses the 
secret thought of nearly every woman who pursues any 
serious study :— 

Curse it all; it is this that makes me gnash my teeth to 
think Iam a woman! I'll get myself a bowrgeois dress and a 
wig, and. make myself so ugly that I shall be as free as a man. 
It is this sort of liberty that I need; and without it I can never 
hope to do anything of note. (Vol. II. p. 21.) 

Ah! how women are to be pitied; men, at least, are free. 
Absolute independence in every-day.life, liberty to come and 
£0, to go out, to dine at an inn or at home, to walk to the 
Bois, or the café; this liberty is half the battle in acquiring 
talent, and three parts of every-day happiness. (Vol II. 
p. 262.) 


I have left no room to say anything of Art. I will, 
however, quote two sentences :— 

It consists in seizing nature in the act, in knowing what to 
-choose and seizing it. The power of selection makes the 
artist. 

O divine power of art! O heavenly and incomparable 
feeling, which is worth everything else! O supreme enjoy- 
ment, which elevates above the earth! With the heavily- 
laden breast, aid eyes wet with tears, I prostrate myself 
before God to invoke His protection. 

Of the many vehement and often erratic sentiments 
expressed in this journal, take the following as sample, 
written about England after the death of the Prince 
Imperial :— 
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No, it is awful to see it in print in their papers and to think 
that this nation has not been exterminated, that their con- 
founded island cannot be annihilated with all its cold, 
barbarous, perfidious, and infamous inhabitants! Oh! if it 
had been in Russia, our soldiers would have sacrificed them- 
selves to the last man! (Vol. I. p. 53.) 


When she was nineteen she went home from the studio 
one day and began to cry. Then she made this entry 
in her journal: 


Un cil now I have always prayed to God, but as he never 
hears me at all, I almost begin to ldse my faith. 

Only.those who have experienced this feeling can fully 
understand the horror of it. I do not wish to preach religion 
out of goodness, but God is a very convenient institution. 
When there is no one to have recourse to, when all other 
means fail, there still remains God. It commits us to 
nothing, disturbs nobody, while affording a supreme con- 
solation. Whether He exists or no, we are absolutely bound 
to believe in Him, unless we ‘are quite happy, and then 
we can do without Him. But in sorrow and misfortune— 
in fact, in discomforts of every kind—it were better to die 
than not to believe. 

God is an inyention which saves us from utter despair. 

_ Only think then what a thing it is to call upon His name 
in rey last extremity, without believing in Him! (Vol II. 
p. 23. 


A few days later she wrote: 


I have none but Him, it is, therefore; natural that I should 
go to Him, begging Him not to forsake me in my despair, 
not to lead me into temptation, and not to let me doubt, and 
blaspheme, anddie, (Vol. II. p. 30.) 


_ She went on vacillating between believing and doubt- 
ing. One day she says: 

As for our prayers, our religions, and our conversations with 
God ...Iam bound to consider them useless. (Vol. II. 
p 67.) 

But a few days later she says: 

I should have been dead with despair by this time if I 
did not believe in God; but, for all that, the formulas and 
legends leave me unaffected. (Vol. II. p.'88.) 


She explains the return of belief by the fact that “ when 

Atenéd I call upon God, and all my doubts melt 
away through egotism.” She reads the Gospel.. St. Mat- 
thew is to her the most beautiful book in the world ; one 
which responds to every feeling of the soul, and one in 
which she finds calm and consolation. 


When she learns that she has consumption, she makes 
the laconic entry :— ta 

God is wicked. nay "5 

“What have I done to God,” she asks, “ that He should 
always strike me?” ; 


This revolt against the injustice of God darkens her 
life. She tries to explain it away in this curious fashion :— 

Ah! did I not say that I was going to die? God, not being 
able to give me what would render life possible to me, gets 
out of it by killing me. After having overwhelmed me with 
misery, He kills me to finish up with. I have well said that 
I must die, that it could not last, (Vol. II. p. 313.) 


In hot August her cough increases, she sees a vision 
of herself lying dead, and thus she soliloquises over the 
approach of death :— 

To die! Iam very much afraid of it. No,I will not! It 
would be horrible! I don’t know how happy people get on, 
but Iam much to be pitied, since I expect nothing more frcm 
God. When that supreme refuge is gone, there is ncthing 
left but to die. Without God there can neither be poetry, nor 
tenderness, nor genius, nor love, nor ambition, Our passions 
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plunge us into uncertainties, aspirations, desires, exaggera- 
tions of thought. We want something beyond, a God to whom 
we ¢an go on with our enthusiasms and our prayers, a God 
from whom we can‘ ask everything, and to whom we car tell 
everything. I should like all remarkable men to confess and 
say if, when they were very much in love, very ambitious, or 
very unhappy, they did not have recourse to God. 

I am not very learned, but all my reflections tend towards 
this: “The God we are taught to believe inis an invention— 
the God of religion or of religions we will not talk about.” 

But the God of men of genius, the God of philosophers, the 
God of simply intelligent people like ourselves, that God is 
unjust if He does not hear us; or, if He is wicked, I do not 
see what He has todo. But if He does not exist, why should 
there be this 
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picture of the Holy Women, in tattered garments, out- 
side the sepulchre of Christ. “Only in the Holy Women,” 
she had written, “shall I be able to show myself . . I 
dare not begin them, I really dare not.” It was net 
in the Holy Women that she was destined to show her- 
self, but on a very different canvas. But the aspira- 


’ tion was there. 


Marie Bashkirtseffcomplained once that her parents had 
not systematically educated her. Shemight with much more 
reason have complained that they had over-trained her, 
overstrained her, ortaught herthe ordinarylessons of unsel- 
fishness and self-control, whichare essential tothe making of 
a tolerablehumancharacter. Marie Bashkirtseff might have 

been a splendid 





need of adoring i 

- : woman if she 

ae in every had ever been 
ce, among - 

every people, and pein aah = 


at all times? Is 
it possible that 
nothing should 
respond to these 
aspirations, 
which are innate 
in all men, to this 
instinct which 
leads us to seek 
for the Supreme 
Being, the great 
Master, God? 
(Vol. II. p. 379.) | 


Again she 
writes :— 

I am too 
wretched; I must 
believe in God. 
Is it not natural 
to seek a supel- 
natural power 
when all is 
misery and mis- | 
fortune, and 
there’s no sal- 
vation? ¢€Vol. II. 
p. 480.) . 


The last entry 
of all on this 
subject, . one 
made within six 
weeks of her 


death, reads 
_ thus :— 
It is impos- 


sible to say: I 
don’t believe in 
God. That de- 
pends on what 
we understand 
by God. If the 
God we love and 
long for really existed, the world would be different. There 
is no God who hears my evening prayer, and I pray every 
evening in spite of my reason. (459.) 

If heaven is empty we offend nobody. 
us let him take pity upon us. 

Yet how isit possible to believe ? 


After this sad despairing question she refers to God but 
once. It was when all was over, and the hand of death 
was upon her. Then she cried out :— 

“O God! OGod? my picture, my picture!” 


That picture, that never was to be painted, was the 


If someone hears 
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would then have 
been an instru- 
ment by which 
she might have 
attained almost 
any height inthe 
artistic profes- 
sion. But, un- 
trained as_ she 
was, or rather 
trained as she 
was to be self- 
indulgent, vain, 
selfish, not even 
her indomitable 
devotion toa 
study for which 
but little origi- 
nal aptitude 
could do more 
than bring herto 
the threshold of 
success. The 
Journal is the 
tragedy of a 
spoiled life, and 
Marie Bashkirt- 
seff deserved 
a better fate. 
There is pathos 
enough nodoubt 
in the gradual 
deprivation, 
- first of her hear- 
ing, and then of 
her young, im- 
pulsive life, but 
there is more 
pathos in the 
evidence with 
which every page abounds of the life poisoned at its 
source by vanity, egotism, and absolute indifference to 
the welfare of others. Except to her dogs, there is no trace 
in these pages of a considerate act. Mother and aunt 
slaved for her, she queened it over them like an em- 
press, and showed hersel absolutely indifferent to their 
happiness. Her envy and hatred of her rivals was only 
too much in keeping with the rest of her character.. Had 
she been but a little more careful to avoid giving others 
pain she might have been living now. It is sad to 
think that an early death should have carried her off 
before the spoiled child had time to mend her spoiled life. 
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A CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Any Book in the following List will be forwarded from the Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the 
. Book ordered, 


: ART, 

Cuurcn, A. H., M.A., F.R.S. The Chemistry of Paints 
and Painting. (Seeley & Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xvi., 310, 
Price 5s. 


. In this much-needed treatise the Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Academy discusses painting 5 geese (that is to say, the paper, canvas, 
or other material upon which the pigment is laid); vehicles and 
varnishes, ents, and methodsand results. That part of the work 
which deals with pigments is particularly interesting and valuable, 
every pigment used in painting being e ed from both the chemical 
and the artistic point of view. 


Furniss, Harry. Royal Academy Antics. 
&Co.) Price 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Furniss does not believe in the Royal Academy as at p con 

' stituted. According to him its governing ney J has until recently 

been cut up into cliques, and elections were e; not on the broad 

lines of ordinary merit, but for the benefit of one small clique or 

another. The burlesque sketches with which the “Antics” are 
illustrated are in the caricaturist’s well-known style. 


Lovett, Rev. Ricwarp, M.A. London Pictures: 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Imp. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 224. Price 8s. 


The best known buildings and most familiar phases of London life 
are here presented in a series of pleasant illustrations, some of 


(Cassell 


+ 





which have been prepared from recently taken photegraphs, The ° 


illustrations are accompanied by descriptive letter-press. 


Ruskin, Jonny. Val d’Arno, (George Allen.) 8vo. Cloth, 
Pp. 256. Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 


. Ten lectures on the art of the thirteenth century in Pisa and Florence, 
given before the University of Oxford in 1873. One of the ‘Small 
complete editions” of Ruskin’s Works now in course of publication, 
It is illustrated with one steel engraving and twelve autotypes, 


WEDMORE, FREDERICK, AND FRANK SHORT (Editors). A 
Selection from the Liber Studiorum of J. W. M. 
Turner, M.A. (Blackie & Son.) Cloth. Portfolio, 
Price £2 12s. 6d. 


Four facsimile reproductions in mezzotint by photogravure ; fifty-one 
facsimile reproductions of the etchings, and thirty-seven text repro- 
ductions of the finished engravings. The etchings include seven 
rare unpublished plates. Mr. Wedmore prefixes an historical intro- 
— while ‘practical notes” are contributed by Mr. Frank 

ort. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ANDREAE, Percy, Pu. D. (Translator.) Memoirs of 
Ernest II., Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. (Rem- 
ington & Co.) Demy 8vo. Two volumes. Cloth. Pp. 324 
and 326. Price 25s. 

Volumesiii. and iv. of Dr. Andreae’s translation, embracing the period 
1850-1870, and completing the work. Letters, conversations, and 
reflections bearing upon modern European history. 

King Theodore of Corsica. 


Price ls. 


FITZGERALD, p, “BRCY. 
(Vizetelly & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 164. Portrait. 
This is the initial volume of a new series, bearing the somewhat clumsy 

title of ‘‘ People who have Made a Noise in the World.” King 
Theodore’s story, which is interesting enough in its way, suffers 
nothing in Mr. Fitzgerald's hands. 


LEONE, Dr. L. (Editor). Diaries of Sir Moses and 
Lady Montefiore. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Two volumes. Pp. 770. Illustrations, Price 42s. 

These bulky volumes comprise the life and work of Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore, as recorded in their diaries from 1812 to 1883. They also- 
contain the addresses and speeches of Sir Moses ; his correspondence 
with ministers, ambassadors, and representatives ef public bodies ; per- 
sonal narratives of his Inissions in the cause of humanity; his 
opinions on financial, political, and religious subjects, and anecdotes. 
and incidents referring to his contemporaries as related by himself. 


Myers, Eryest. Lord Althorp. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii, 290. Price 3s, 6d. 


A life of Lord Althorp—third Earl Spencer—compiled for the most. 
part from papers and letters lent by the present Earl. 


(Bentley & Son.) 


NICHOLL, W. RoBreRtTson, M.A., LL.D., and A. N. Mac- 
NICOLL. Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D. : Memoirs. 
and Sermons. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xii., 328. Portrait. Price 6s. 

“ fimalie, from the posof the elitr of the Briton Weetin elon loe 
which the Professor regularly contributed, The eighteen sermons—or 


selections from sermons—which follow seem well adapted to bring into 
prominence his powers as preacher and Christian apologist. 


“PALADIN.” Glaneces at Great and Little Men. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 282, 
Price 6s, 


Among the “Great and Little Men” at whom “ Paladin” glances in 
this agreeably chatty book are Bishop Wilberforce, the late Emperor 
of Brazil, Sir Bartle Frere, Anthony Trollope, Wagner, Napoleon 
III., George Macdonald, the Emp William I., aad Beutel 


RupAaut, H. A. Beethoven. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii, 166. Price 3s, 


A sketch of Beethoven's life in one long chapter; followed by a very 
complete list of his printed compositions, extracted from Sir George 
Grove’s “‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” The little volume, 
which belongs to the ‘‘ Great Musicians’” Series, forms a useful com- 
pendium of the known facts of the great composer's life. 





RUSSELL, W.CLARK. Nelson and the Naval Supremacy 
of England. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 8vo, Cloth. 


Pp. xiv., 358. Illustrations. Price 5s. 


The first volume of another new series which is being issued under the 
eneral title of ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” No Englishmen will grudge 
elson the proud place which he occupies; nor could the task of 

writing a sketch of his life and naval career have been placed in more 
competent hands. The book is fully illustrated, well printed, and 
be lently bound. Few series have received a more brilliant ‘‘ send 
0! ee 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPADIAS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

Imperial 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 

Volume V. contains thirty-one hundred articles, 336 wood engravings, 
and five maps. Among the more important articles in this volume 
are Gardening (R. D. Blackmore), Gay, Goldsmith, and Hogarth 
(Austin Dobson), Gladstone (Justin McCarthy), Glass-stainin, 
(William Morris), Goethe (Dowden), Gordon (Colonel Butler), Hege 
(Professor Caird), Homer (Gladstone), and Hood (Canon Ainger). 





Price 











New Books oF THE MONTH. 


The Century Dictionary. Vol. II. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) 4to. Cloth. Pp. Price 42s. 

This “‘ Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language” is one of the 
most elaborate publications of its kind which have been yet attempted. 
The references which begin and end the second volume—‘‘ Concceph- 
alus” and “Fz” (a musical abbreviation)—show how catholic the 
Editor has been in his choice of words—while the fact that the: word 
“element” occupies a e shows that he has been equally thorough. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and type and paper leave nothing to 
be desired. There are four more volumes to come. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND LAW. 
BoumM-Bawert, ENcen V. Capital and Interest: A 
Critical History of Economical Theory. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xlvi., 432. Price 14s. 
An elaborate discussion of an important economical question. Dr. 
Béhm-Bawert’s theory of capital is ‘‘ that it provides an indispensable 
condition of fruitful labour in affording the labourer time to employ 


lengthy methods of production.” The book is translated by Mr, 
William Smart, M.A., who contributes a preface and analysis. 


Dawson, WILLIAM Harsuttr. Bismarek and State 
socialism. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 172. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

An exposition of the social and economic legislation of Germany since 

1870, and a description of the ideal after which Bismarck strove, but 


which, in Mr. Dawson's opinion, he cannot be said to have realised. 

Vol. XI. of the ‘‘ Social Science Series.” 

Gopwiy, WILLIAM. Political Justice (On Property). 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 156. Price 2s. 6d, 
A reprint of the Essay on Property from the original edition. The 

book created a great sensation in its day (1793), but it has of late sunk 

into unmerited oblivion. Mr. H. 8S. Salt, who edits the reprint, 
prefixes a sketch of Godwin’s career and a criticism of the book, 
together with a list of his chief works, Vol. XII. of the “Social 

Science Series.” 


Ke.t1z, J. Scorr (Editor). The Statesman’s Year 
Book, 1890. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 
10s. 6d. 


A mass of statistical and historical material (revised after official 
returns) relating to the States of the civilised world. Advantage has 
been taken of the twenty-seventh annual publication to re-arrange 
the book throughout. he British Empire, with its colonies, 
dependencies, and protectorates, now occupies the front place; 
after which follow the other countries of the world, alphabetically 
arranged, The book has also been considerably enlarged. 


STEPHEN SiR JAMES FitzJAMES. A General View of 
the Criminal Law of England. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Price 14s. 


Sir James Stephen is reputed to be one of the ablest criminal lawyers 
of our time ; and this work (which first appeared in 1863) has for more 
than 20 years been recognised as the best authority upon the subject. 
The second edition here catalogued has been so carefully revised as to 
make it substantially a new work. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
ARBUTHNOT, F. F., M.R.A.S. Arabie Authors: a 


Manual of Arabian History and Literature. 
(William Heinemann.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 284, Price 
10s. 


A popular exposition of the subject, intended for the general reader 
and for the student commencing the study of Arabic. 


Bacon’s Essays or Counsels: Civil and Moral. 
{David Stott.) 32mo. Pp. xxiv. 346. Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. 

As far as size, type, paper, and binding go, this is almost an ideal 
pocket edition. All the essays are included in the reprint, and there 


is also an introduction, together with a chronological outline of 
Bacon’s life. A voiume of what is called the ‘‘ Stott Library.” 
Brooke, StorprorD A. Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s 

‘Home, 1800-1808. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Sewn, 

Price 1s. 

A pleasing record of literary associations. Dove Cottage, Grasmere, 
was occupied by Wordsworth from December 21st, 1799, to May, 1808 
—his *‘most inspired period”—after which it was tenanted by De 

uincey for 27 years. Mr. Stopford Brooke, our most enthusiastic 

ordsworthian, is anxious that the place should be bought and kept as 
@ memorial of Wordsworth's work. It can be acquired and put in order 
for a thousand pounds, 
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JUSSERAND, J.J. The English Novel in the time of 
Shakespeare, (T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Gilt 
top. Pp. 434. Illustrations. Price 21s. 


A revised and augmented ‘“‘Le Roman au Temps de Shakespeare,” 
translated by Miss Elizabeth Lee. The principal subjects dealt with 
are Lyly and his ‘‘ Kuphues” ; Sir Philip Sidney as the representative 
of pastoral romance, and Thomas Nash as the representative of the 
picaresque novel. The book contains over 60 illustrations, consistin 
for the most part of reproductions of pictures from the medieva 
romances, 


LAMINGTON, Lorp. In the Days of the Dandies. 
(William Blackwood & Sons.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 132. 
Price Is. 


Areprint from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” The articles of whick it 
consists were noticed in the REvIEwW oF REVIEWS as _ they 
appeared, The reprint will no doubt be generally acceptable. 


FICTION. « 


The following list contains all the more important works 
of fiction published during the month of May. Two and 
three volume novels are seldom bought outright: persons 
desirous of reading them usually find an abundant supply at 
the circulating libraries. Stories in one volume naturally 
stand on a somewhat different footing; consequently both 
size and price are in each case given. 


THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


CLAVERING, VERE. Till the Great Assize. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

ConneEy, Mrs. The Lady Horse-breaker. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


CROMMELIN, May. 

DIEHL, ALICE M. 
ley & Son.) 

Ester, E. RENTOUL. The Way of Transgressors. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 


FOTHERGILL, Jesste. A Marechin the Ranks. 
& Blackett.) 


Girt, THEO. Dishonoured. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

HAYWARD,GERTRUDEM. Duleibel. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

JAMES, CHARLES T.C. The New Faith: A Romantic 
History of It. (Ward & Downey.) 


JEAFFRESON, JoHN Corpy. Cutting for Partners. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


MAzRYAT, FLORENCE. Blindfold. (F. V. White & Co.) 


Cross Roads, (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Her Three Lovers. (Richard Bent- 


(Hurst 


MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. Two False Moves. (F. V. White 
& Co.) 
MurRAyY, D. CHRISTIE, AND HENRY HERMAN. The 


Bishop’s Bible. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Payn, JAMES. The Burnt Million. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Poynter, E. Frances. The Failure of Elizabeth. 
(Richard Bentley & Son.) 

SERGEANT, ADELINE. 
& Blackett.) 

Wake, Mrs. HiBBERT. Fairfax of Fuyston; or, a 
Practice Confess’d. (F. V. White & Co.) 

Watson, H. B. Margiotr. Lady Faint Heart. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Wuirsy, Beatrice. Part of the Property. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

WYLDE, CATHERINE. Mr. Bryant’s Mistake. (Bentley 
& Son.) P 


Little Miss Colwyn. (Hurst 
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TW0-VOLUME NOVELS. 
CLARKE, C. Love’s Loyalty. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 


HAGGARD, Captain AnDREW.. Ada Triscott. (Hurst & 


Blackett.) 

HAMILTON, COLONEL Rowan. The Last of the 
Cornets. (F. V. White & Co.) 

Harris, EMity M. Lady Dobbs. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.) 

‘Kearny, C.F. A Mariage de Convenanee. (1. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

MarryAt, Frorence. A Searlet Sin. (Spencer Blackett.) 


ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


A’BECKETT, ARTHUR W. Hard Luck; or, a Murder at 
Monte Carlo. (Arrowsmith.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 
188. Price 1s. 

Anoy. Jack’s Mother. (Arrowsmith.) 8vo. Paper 
covers. Pp. 238. Price 1s. 


AUTHOR oF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Agatha’s 


Husband. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 420. 
Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. A cheap edition. 
BELL, Mrs. Hues. Will o’ the Wisp. (Longmans: 


Green, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 186. Illustrations. Price 
3s. 6d. 

BENNETT, Epwarp. Saint Monica: A Wife’s Love 
Story. (Arrowsmith). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 352. Price 2s. 6d. 
CRAWFORD, F. Marion. With the Immortals. (Mac. 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 300. Price 3s. 6d. A new 
edition. 

CromMMEiIN, May. Midge. 
Cloth. Pp. 292. Price 6s. 
Dix1z, LADY FLORENCE. 
tion of 1900. (Hezry & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 350, 
Price 6s. 
Donovan, DICK. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Donovan, Dick. Tracked and Taken. 
Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 296. Price 2s. 6d. 


“EsTeLue.” Apples of Eden: A Realism. (George 
Routledge & Sons.) 8vo. Paper. Pp. 190. Price 1s. 

GIBNEY, SOMERVILLE. Sentenced ! (Chatto & Windus.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 124. Price Is. 


Hay, Mrs. Witu1aAM D. Erie Rotherham: A Tale 
of London Life. (Digby & Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s 

Hagearp, H. Riper. Beatrice. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

Joun StRaAnce Winter. ‘“ Dinna Forget.” (Trisch- 
ler & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 214. Price 1s. 

KetTtiz, Rosa M. The Old Hall among the Water 
Meadows. (Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

LAwLeEss, Hon. Emiuy. With Essex in Ireland. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) Pp. 299. ' 
gg cere pg ly tog ar ong tg yran oty4 


1589. It reminds ws of ‘“ Ethne,” but is more hostile to the 
Irishry. 


LinpLEy, Percy. New Holidays in Essex. Price 6d. 


An illustrated pocket guide te those who wish to explore the county 
that lies so lees to enios, but which is so little visited. f 


(Trischler & Co.) 8va- 


The Man from Manchester. 
Pp. 298. Price 6s. 


(Chatto & 
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Gloriana ; or, the Revolu- ‘ 


OF REVIEWS. 


Lyrron, The Earl of. The King of Amasis: a 
Romance, (Macmillan & Co.) 8ve. Cloth. Pp. 224. Price 
3s. 6d. 


Maprrynico, L. A Phonographic Mystery: a 


Story. (Remington.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 240. Price 6s. 


May, ADELA. Laura Montrose; or, Prejudice and 
Pride. (Digby & Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 260. Price 
3s. 6d. 


READE, AMyE. Ruby; or, How Girls are Trained 
for a Cireus Life. Founded on Fact. (‘Trischler & 
Co.) 8vo. Boards. Pp. 416. Price 2s. A cheap edition. 


Rosinson, F. MABEL. The Plan of Campaign: a 
Story of the Fortune of War. (Methuen & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 486. Price 3s. 6d. A cheap edition. 

SHEeRaup, R. H. Agatha’s Quest. (Trischler & Co.) 
8vo. Paper covers. Pp.186. Price 1s. : 

STABLES, GorDON, M.D. The Mystery of a Mil- 
lionaire’s Grave. (Remington & Co.) 8vo. Cloth 
Price 6s. 

Totsror1, Count Leon. The Kreutzer Sonata. (Rem- 
ington & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Price 1s.-—A translation 
by Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards of the novel analysed in the 
April number of this Review. 


We Two at Monte Carlo. 
Paper covers. Pp. 224. Price 1s. 


VANDAM, ALBERT IT. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 8vo. 


VoGEL, Sir Jutivs. A.D. 2000; or, Woman’s Destiny. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 8vo. Boards. Pp. 331. Price 2s.—A 
cheap edition. 


WARDEN, FLORENCE. St. Cuthbert’s Tower. (Cassell 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 350. Price 5s. 


WELLS, EpGak H. Saved by a Looking Glass. 
(Digby & Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 204. Price 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


CHISHOLM, GrorGE C., M.A., B.Sc. A Smaller Com- 
mercial Geography. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. viii., 208. Price 2s. 6d. 


An abridgment of Mr. Chisholm’s well-known ‘“ Handbook.” The 
“ Handbook” assumed a wegen ag of the elementary facts of geo- 
graphy. This abridgment, which is intended for junior students,. 
supplies such requisite groundwork. 


GREEN, WILLIAM SroTswoop, M.A., F.R.G.S. Among 
the Selkirk Glaciers. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


The story of explorations in the Rocky Mountain regions of British. 
Columbia. r. Green went out to make a map of a tract of country, 
consisting of mountain peaks and glaciers, for the Royal Geographical 
Society, and succeeded in his almost impossible task. His experiences: 
are of a very exciting character. 


Map of Central Africa. (The Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute). 


The first authentic Map showing in detail Mr, Stanley’s discoveries. The- 
Map is an entirely new ene, 


Smirn, F. Harrison, R.N. Through Abyssinia.. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 264. Map and illus- 
trations. Price 7s. 6d. 


Some vears age Mr. Smith was an envoy to the “ King of Zion”—as the- 
King of Abyssinia is sometimes called—and this book contains an 
account of his journey through that country in the winter of 
1886, 
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‘Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Boards. 
‘Tilustrations. 


4 


.A collection of Mr. W. Gosse’s earlier Poems, comprisi 


HISTORY. 


BAGWELL, RICHARD, M.A. Ireland under the Tudors. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.). Vol. III.. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xviii. 
502. Price 1s. 

This volume completes Mr. Bagwell's work. It covers the period 
between 1578 and the death of Queen Elizabeth (1603); and includes 
en account of the Desmond and Tyrone rebellions, of the destruction 
of the Spaniel Armada, of the disastrous enterprise of Essex, and of 
two foreign invasions. The first volume contained a succinct account 
of the earlier history of the isle, so that the book as a whole forms 
a complete history of Ireland frem the earliest times to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 


CiincH, Georce. Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s : Past 
and Present; With Historical and Antiquarian 
Notices of the Vicinity, (Truelove & Shirley.) 4to. 
Cloth. Pp. xii., 220. 


A valuable contribution tothe history and topography oi the metro- 
polis, profusely illustrated with maps, plans, and portraits, many of 
which have been reproduced from old prints and similar contempo- 
rary records. The fact that Mr. Clinch holds a post in the depart- 
ment of printed books in the British Museum is guarantee that he 
has had special facilities for the necessary research. 


GALER, ALLAN M. Norwich and Dulwich : Past and 
Present ; with Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
(Truelove & Shirley.) 4to. Cloth.. Pp. 124.  Illustra- 
tions. Price 6s. 

“Norwood in the Past” and ‘‘ Norwood in the Present” are followed 
by chapters on ‘‘ Dulwich,” “Edward Alleyn,” and “ Local Cele- 
brities.” The account of Alleyn—a famous actor of the time of Shake- 
speare, and founder of Dulwich College—is one of the most complete 

* which we have yet seen. Among the local celebrities referred to are 
Goldsmith, Campbell, Ruskin, Blackmore, Defoe, and Johnson, 


McCartny, Justin H.,M.P. The Freneh Revolution. 
(Chatto & Windus.) Two vols. 8vo. Cloth. Price 12s. each. 


Volumes I. and II. of a new history to be completed in 
four volumes. 


Morrison, W. D. The Jews under Roman Rule. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Pp. xxx., 426. Map and many 
illustrations. Price 5s. 

The epoch with which this volume deals embraces a period of about 300 
years (B.C. 164 to A.D, 135), and has an intimate bearing upon one of 
the most momentous turning points in the history of the world. The 
first half is coincident with the formation of the great confederation 
of Mediterranean States under the supremacy of Rome; the second 
half is coincident with the birth, development, and primitive organi- 
sation of the Christian faith. The first part of Mr. Morrison’s book 
discusses the Roman rule; the seconds deals with the structure of 
Jewish society under the Romans. ‘Twenty-fourth volume of the 
“Story of the Nations” series. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


GARNETT, RicHAaRD, LL.D. Iphigenia in Delphi. CT. 
Parchment Back. Pp. 90. 
Price, 3s. 6d. 


In addition to the poem which gives this little volume its title, Dr. 
Garnett has brought together some of his translations from the Greek. 
Several renderings from Homer and Theocritus will be found in the 
second half of the book. Vol. iv. of the ‘‘ Cameo Series.” 

-GossE, Epmunp. On Viol and Flute. (Kegan Paul 
Trench, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii, 212. Frontispiece and 
tailpiece. Price 7s. 6d. 
all that he 


” 


now cares to preserve. It is uniform with ‘“ Firdausi in Exile. 


Hacearp, Exta. Life and its Author: An Essay 


‘in Verse. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 38. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


~A memoir of the Authoress, by her Son, H. Rider Haggard, the 


novelist, is prefixed. 
Longfellow’s Dante. (George Routledge & Sons.) Small 


8vo. Half cloth. Pp. 320. Price Is. 


A very tasteful reprint of Longfellow’s translation of the “Inferno,” 
with notes. The “Purgatorio” and the “Paradiso” are to follow in 
* similar form. A volume of Routledge’s Pocket Library. ; 


New Booxs oF THE MOoNnrTH. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Friend of Missions in India: Being the Cycio- 
styled Indian Journal of the Rev. Henry S. Lunn, 
during his sojourn in the Madras Presidency. (James 
Clark & Co.) Price 1s. Cloth limp. ‘ 
This small volume contains the 12 letters which Dr. Lunn wrcte hoine 

from the Indian mission-field in 1887 and 1888, and are reprinted riow 


in order to afford his assailants evidence as to the good faith and 
since. ity of his criticisms of their methods. 


Dawson, Sirk J. Witiiam, LL.D. F.R.S. Modern 
Ideas of Evolution as Related to Revelation and 
Seience. (Religious Tract Society.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 224. 
Price 5s. 


As might be expected, Sir William Dawson is not exactly an enthu- 
siastic believer in evolution. He thinks that we are by no means 
compelled to admit that the case for evolution is established, and that 
revelation has as yet nothing to fear from the ‘‘ mutually destructive 
views of the present followers of Darwin.” 


Farrar, Rev. F. W., D.D., F.R.S. The Minor Prophets. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii., 246. Price 2s. 6d: 
A series of studies, biographical and criticul, written in Archdeacon 
Farrar’s well-known popular style. The book forms the latest volume 


of the “‘ Men of the Bible” series—a collection of biographies which 
may be cordially recommended. r 


FRASER, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, D.C.L. Loeke. (Black; 
wood & Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x., 300. Portrait. Price 
3s. 6d. 


A “ Philosophical Classic for English Readers.” The volume commences 
with a brief account of Locke's career, the remainder of the book being 
devoted to the enunciation and criticism of his philosophy. 

Frazer, J.G.,M.A. The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Comparative Religion. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Two vols. Pp. xiv., 410 & 408. Price 28s. 

Mr. Frazer has for some time past been engaged in preparing a general 
work on primitive superstition and religion. He could not for a 
long time understand the rule of the priests of the Grove of Aricia 
(modern La Riccia), which was that a candidate for the priesthood 
could only succeed to the office by slaying the priest, and that having 
slain him he should hold office till he was himself slain by a stronger 
or a craftier ™an. Ultimately Mr. Fraser discovered a clue, which 
és discussed w .-*i 2 wealth of illustration in the book now catalogued. 

GoucH, Ep,yarp, B.A. The Bible True from the 
Beginning. (f-21n Paul, Trench, & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xii., 627. ' 

Mr. Gough continues t+ def2nd, in an elaborately learned fashion, “ all 
those portions of Scri, ‘uve that are most, questioned and assailed.” 
Vol. III. of his commentary, just published, takes us from Exodus, vi 
to I. Kings ii. 

Litty, WILLIAM SAmuEL. On Right and Wrong. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxx., 284. Price 
12s. 

A series of practical studies in ethics. Mr. Lilly discusses the ethics 6f 
punishment, the ethics of politics, the ethics of journalism (con- 
cerning which he is somewhat. hopeless), the ethics of property, the 
ethics of marriage, and the ethics of art. He finally devotes three 
chapters to materialistic, ethics, evolutionary ethics,. and rational 
ethics. 

PHELPS, ELIZABETH STUART, and HERBERT D. WARD. 
The Master of the Magicians. (W.Heinemann.) Pp. 288. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

A story of the days of Daniel. A curious product. of the American novel, 
built up from Akkadian remains and the Biblical record. Daniel 
appears as a kind of mesmerist, and Nebuchadnezar's affection is 
treated as a species of bycauthropy. 


The Wider Hope: Essays and Strictures on the 


Doctrine and Literature of Future Punishment. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 436. Price 


Is. 6d. 


Some fourteen years ago, it will be remembered, Dr. Farrar. preached a 
series of sermons-on ‘Eternal Hope,” which created no small stir. 
The Contemporary Review threw open its pages to qualified com- 
batants, and part of the hattle which raged around the book was 
fought in that Review. The symposium which then nent has 
now been reprinted, together witha learned paperon the supposed 
scriptural expression for eternity, by De Quincey, and a list of such 
— works on Eschatology as are contained,,in the British 

useum, : ° 


* 
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SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 
I. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bertevx, Jean. La Caricature Politique en 
France. (Labitte, Paul et Cie., Paris.) 4to. Printed on 
vellum. Price 25 fr. . 

A detailed account of all the caricatures done during the year of the 


Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, comprising the period traversed by the 
declaration of war, the siege of Paris, and the Commune. Eighty 


illustrations, reproducing the rarest and most curious caricatures of 
the peEyy ale this a valuable addition to the social and 
political history of France. 


- BovERre, COMTESSE DE LA. La Guerre de La Vendee. 

(Plon, Nourit et Cie, Paris.) 4to. Price 7 fr. 50 cts. 

This book consists of the hitherto unpublished memoirs of one of the 
heroines of the Vendean War (1793-1796). Collected and published 
by the authoress’s daughter-in-law, they complete and substantiate the 
famous ‘‘ Memoirs de Madame de la Roche-Jaquelin.” Preface by the 
Marquis-Costa de Beaurégard. 


DELAIGUE, A. Paul Feval, (E. Plon, Nourit et Cie.) 
8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Interesting life of the well-known popular novelist, containing many 
side-lights in French literary life. : 


LAURENT, Dr. Emits. Les Habitues des Prisons de 
Paris. (G. Masson, Paris.) 4to. Pp. 620. Price 10 fr. 
Curious rp and psychological study of criminals by one 

of the medical'men appointed to the Paris prison infirmaries. The 

resuit of much work and research. Illustrated with seventy diagrams 
and fourteen portraits. 


L6EBE, IstpoRE. Le Juif de L’Histoire et le Juif de la 
Legende, (Leopold Cerf, Paris.) 8vo. Price 1fr.. 
Pamphlet replying to Edouard Drumont’s violent attacks on the 
Hebraic race, Contains a curious description of the Medieval Jew as he 
‘was in reality, and as he was regarded by popular feeling. 


LuBoMIRSsKI, Prince. Histoire Contemporaine. 
(Paris: Calmann-Levy.) 8vo. Price 7 fr. 50 c. 


Second part of a history of our own times, comprising the period 
between 1854-1857, by the well-known Polish diplomate and writer. 


Moury, Comte DE. Rome: Carnet d’un Voya- 
geur. (Paris: Paul Ollendorff.) 8vo, Price 3 fr, 50 c., 
Interesting account of Rome. Notes from a traveller’s note-book. 


Rosiquet, Paut. Le Personnel Municipal de Paris 
ndant la Revolution. (Maison Quantin, Paris.) 8vo. 
loth. Pp. 700. Price 7 f. 50 c. 


This volume forms part of a colleetion of- MSS. relating to the Ristory of 
Paris during the Revolution, and published by order of the Municipal 
Council. 


Saige, Gustave. Documents Historiques relatif ala 
Principaute de Monaco. (Alphonse Picard, Paris.) 4to. 
Pp. 1,1 Price 25fr. 
Second part of a most valuable historical work, consisting of the docu- 

merts discovered in the archives of Monaco by the Prince's 

librarian, M. Saige. This volume comprises the period between 

1494 and 1550, and will prove of inestimable value to the historical 

student. 


San CARLOS, MARQUISE DE. Les Americains chez eux. 
(Librairie de la Nouvelle.Revue.) 8vo, Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

. Reprint-of articlesswhich-have appeared in the Nouvelle Revue. May 
be said to eomplete the Count Paul Vasili series of Society in Paris, 
London, Berlin, &c. A lively account of American life and literature 
as seen from a Frenchwoman’s point of view. 


‘TrTEvx, Evcexe. Histoire de la Maison Militaire du 
Roi. (Baudry et Cie., Paris.) 4to. Two vols. Cloth 
Price 300 fr. ; 

Exhaustive history of “The King's Military Household,” from the 
Restoration (1814) to the Revolution of 1830, by an ex-officer of the 
Staff. Short notes on the Royal household, as ducted under the 
Old regime. Edition de luxe, enriched with 86 engravings, coloured 
by hand. This edition is limited-to 500 copies. 


II.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES 
LETTRES. 
Lortt.. Pierre. Le Roman-d’un Enfant, (Calmann- 
Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. Price 5f. 50c. 


“New novel by the author-of- ‘“Pécheur d'Islande,” ‘‘Mon Frére Yves,” 
ete First appeared as a serial in La Nouvelle Revue, 





Kampf. (Berlin: E. 8. Mittler und Sohn.) 8vo. 





OF REVIEWS. - 


BONNIERES, RoBERT DE. Le Petit Margemont, (Paul 
Ollendorff, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 


“Gyr.” L’Edueation d’un Prince. (Calmann-Lévy, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. Limited edition de luxe, 
Price 20 f. 


New volume by the -~itty Vicomtesse de Martel, authoress of “ Petit 
Bob,” “‘ Author du Wivorce,” ete. 


CasTRES, SABATIER DE. Contes de Boccace. (P. 
Arnould, Paris.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 2 fr. 50 c. 
Small edition of new translation of Boccaccio’s ‘‘Decameron,” Illus- 


trated by Kauffmann. 


DIEULAFOY, JANE. Paysatis. (Guillaumin et Cis. 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50. 
Story by the wife of the celebrated explorer. * 


RICHEBOURG, EMILE. L’Idiote. 
Price, 1 fr. 
First volume of popular story which appeared as a feuillleton in last 
year's Petit Journal, 


(Dentn: Paris. 8vo. 


Totsto1, ComTE. Paysans et Soldats. (E. Dentu 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 f. 80 c. 
New translation from the Russian of the well-known work of Count 


Tolstoi, : 
O’Monroy, RicuarpD. L’Etre, ou ne pas l’Etre. (P. 
Arnould, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 f. 50 c. 
Short satirical sketches, recalling ‘‘Gyp’s” style and method of writing 
Illustrated by Kauffmann. 


SOME MIUITARY PUBLICATIONS. 
Dimmock, A. Mc'et>21n 100 tricks 2.:. exercises 
on the horizontal u..» ind h- *5 do them. 
(Chatham : Gale and Polden.} 1'> vifi. 36. Price 1s. 


This little work is as valuable as the hi.; attempt we have seen to 
classify the various exercises on the horizontal bar, and should prove 
of interest in the gymnasium. 


HovELL, Lirut. H. DE B. Soldiers’ Shooting. (Chat- 
ham; Gale & Polden.) Pp. 37. Price 1s. 6d. 


In spite of all the discussion which has taken place on the necessity 
for thoroughly instructing our small army in shooting and fire disci- 
pline it cannot yet be said that sufficient »rogress has been made seeing 
that nearly halt the men of the army are classified as third-class shets. 
Lieutenant Hovell’s rough jottings.do not pretend to go deeply into 


the subject, but they serve to point out seme causes for bad shooting, F 


and clearly indicate the best way to overcome them. 


FRENCH. 

LepIEv, A., AND E. Capiat. Le Nouveau Materiel 
Naval. [Illustrated with 300 figures in text and atlas with 
51 plates, and six tables containing data of war ships. (Paris 
Dunod.) Vol. I. Pp. 762. Price 40 francs. Vol. II. Pp, 
664. Price 30 francs. ' 


A valuable and exhaustive work, with excellent illustrations, on naval 
war matériel, 


B--—; Lp Cotonet. La Poudre sans Fumee et ses 
Consequences Tactiques. (Paris: Jouvet et Cie.) 8vo., 
Pp. 64. Price 1.50 francs. 

GERMAN. 

Von Donat, CapTaInF.M. Festungen und Festungs 
Pp. 114- 
Price 3 marks, 

FECHNER, Dk. HERMANN. Der Deutsch-Franzonische 
Krieg, 1870-1. With illustrations in text and maps. 
(Berlin; Grote.) Royal 8vo. Pp, 160. In parts, price 
2 marks each. 


A wew and revised reprint of Dr. Fechner’s popular work, well 
printed and with very clear me ps. 


Von BrepDAN, Geschichte des Koniglich. Preus- 
sischen Ulanen-Regiment von Schmidt, 1815-1890. 
(Illustrated.) (Berlin: E. 8. Mittler und Sohn.) Royal 8vo. 
Pp. Ixxxviii., 148. Price 10 marks. 


An historical record of this famous cavalry regiment. The maps of the 
campaigns of 1866 and 1270-1 are particularly clear and well printed, 
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BLUE Books OF THE MONTH. 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The following list comprises all the more important Blue 
Books issued during the month of May. A complete list can 
‘be obtained of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Queen’s Printers, 
East Harding-street, E.C. 


I. COLONIAL. bs 


AUSTRALIA. 
Conference in Australia. 
Four letters from and to the Earl of Hopetoun (Victoria). With en- 
closures, Pp. 138. Price 1s. 2d. 
AUSTRALIA (Western). Western Australia Consolidation 
Bill: Report. 
The Report from the House of Commons Select Committee, together 
with an account of the proceedings of the Committee and minutes of 
evidence taken. Pp. viii., 204. Price 1s. 9d. 


GIBRALTAR. Report on Blue Book. 
The usual Annual Report, summarising and criticising the Blue Book 
for 1889, Price 1d. 
GRENADA. Report on Blue Book. 
Similar Report to the above for 1889. Price 13d. 
MAuvRITIUS, SEYCHELLES, AND RODRIQUES. Report on 
Blue Book. 
These Reports deal with the 1888 Blue Books. 


ZULULAND. Report on Blue Book. 
A criticism of the Blue Book for 1889, Price 13d, 


Price 13d. 


II.—DoMEsTIC, 
ALKALI Works. Report for 1889. 


The twenty-sixth annual report on alkali and similar works by the 
Chief Inspector. The proceedings for the year 1889 as presented to the 
Local Government Board and the secretary for Scotland are set out at 
length ; and are followed by statistics as to the number of registered 
houses, the processes of manufacture, the amount of acid gases escaping 
in each district, the prosecutions which have taken place, the effects on 
workpeople, &c., &c. Pp. 98. Price 83d. 


Darry SCHOOLS. Report as to distribution of grants. 

A report on the distribution of grants to agricultural and dairy schools 
in Great Britain for the financial year 1889-90. The general report is 
followed by summaries of reports made, and information collected by 
the temporary inspectors of the Board of Agriculture in reporting 

upon ten typical institutions in Great Britain. Pp. 21. Price 1§d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. Report. 
Forty-second Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of England 
and Wales. Pp. 90. Price 53d. 


FENIAN Convicts. Report of Prison Visitors. 

A report made by the Visitors of Her Majesty's. Convict Prison at 
Chatham as to the treatment of certain prisoners convicted of treason 
felony, together with minutes of evidence. The inquiry was held in 
March and April of the present year. Most of the prisoners (a dozen 
or more in all) are Irishmen; among them being John Daly, who 
- - peagues before the Parnell Commission, Pp, xxxii., 195, Price 

8. 10d. . 


FREE SEATS IN CHURCHES. Return. 

Contains the returns of the 7,703 old parish churches and the 1,711 
new parish or district churches and the 754 churches in which sittings 
are held by faculty, referred to in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Parish Churches Bill, 1886, as having no pews or sittings 
rented. Gives population, character of population, number of free 
seats, &c., in connection with each church referred to. Pp. 362, 
Price 2s, 113d. 


HorsE BREEDING. Report. 
Third Report of the Royal Commission. Pp. 8. Price 1d, 


HORSE BREEDING. Evidence. 


" Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Horse 


Breeding ; with an index to witnesses and summaries of their evidence. 
Pp. 138. Price 1s. 13d. 


Mint. Report of the Deputy-Master. 

Twentieth Annual Report for 1889, with a general index to previous 
Reports. The Report is followed by memoranda by the Superinten- 
dent of the Operative Department and by the chemist and assayer of 
the Mint. Thereafter follow accounts: a stat t of eys 
coined in the last ten vears; the Coinage Act of 1889, &c., &ec, The 
Blue Book of the month. Pp. 136; xl. Price 103d, 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY. Report of Progress. 

A report of the progress made up to 31st December, 1889, together with 
details of the present state of the Survey, the proposed order of pro- 
ceeding, the scientific work of the Survey, the prices of maps and 
their utilisation, &c., &c, 29 maps, Price 2s. 25d. 


PATENTS, &c. Report. 


Seventh Report of the Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks for 1889. The applications for last year were as follows :— 
Patents, 21,008; Designs, 24,705; Trade Marks, 11,316. The office 
received from the Patents branch, £151,794; from the Designs 
branch, £4,833; and from the Trade Marks branch, £9,907. Pp. 19. 
Price 23d. 


PuBLIC HEALTH. Annual report. 


Annual report of the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board 
for 1888. Twenty-eight reports from various districts follow ; and there 
are numerous interesting plates, Pp. 524. Price 8s. 9d. 


SWEATING.—Fifth report. 


Fifth report‘from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Sweating system, with an appendix of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee during the session 1890. Up to the present this useful 
committee has sat 71 times and has examined 291 witnesses. Pp. 
exlii. Price 1s. 23d. 

WELSH SunDAY CLosING. Report. 


Report of the Royal Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
operation of the Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, 1881. Together with 
minutes of the evidence, list of witnesses, returns, memorials, peti- 
tions, &c. Pp. v., 686. Price 5s. 6d. 


IIJ.—EDvUCATION. 


CuRrist’s HosPiTaL. Scheme for Management. 


A scheme for the management of the foundation known as Christ's 
Hospital, presented to the House of Commons in pursuance of. the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and amending Acts. Pp. 34. Price 33d. 

(See also under “ Ireland.”)} 


1V.—FOREIGN. 
The foreign Blue Books issued during May consist for the 
most part of Oonsular Reports on Trade and Finance. Each 
consular district of the countries in which England is 


officially represented sends an annual report. ‘Those published 
last month are as follows :— 
Brazil (Santos); Chile (Coquimbo); China (Kuingchow, Swatow, 


Tchang, Wenchow, and Wuhu); Costa Rica (San José) ; Egypt (Port 
Said); France (Marseilles and Bordeaux); Germany (Stettin); 
Portugal (Portugal); Russia (Taganrog); Batoum, and Warsaw); 
Spain (Barcelona and the Philippine Islands ; Turkey (Damascus and 
Trebizond) ; and the United States (Savannah). The average price of 
these reports is a penny, 


The following Foreign Office “Reports on Subjects of 
General and Commercial Interest” have also been pub- 
lished :— 


Austria-Hungary. Report on Education in Hungary. Pp. 17. 
Price 13d. 
France. Report on the Manufacture of Perfumes at Nice. Price 3s. 24d. 


Germany. Notes on the “ transitory provisions” of the law of insur- 
ance against old age ane intirmity. Pp.7. Price 1d. 

Russia. Report on Intermediate and Elementary Technical Education 
in Russia, Pp. 21. Price 13d. 


V.—IRELAND. 


Epvucation. Royal University Report. 


Eighth Report of the Royal University for Ireland (1889). ‘‘ Former 
eports have referred specially to the distinctions which the women 
students of the University have achieved for themselves, and we are 
glad to be able again to speak on this subject with undiminished 
satisfaction.” Pp. 20. Price 13d. 


EpvucatTion. Report on Intermediate Education. 


Report of the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland for the year 
1889. Pp. 43. Price 4d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Man, WONDERFUL MANNIKIN, with Key. (Fowler and 
Wills Co., New York.) 


An ingenious contrivance, illustrating the internal economy of the 
human form, accompanied by an explanatory key, which in itself isa 
handy manual of Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene. 
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‘The Expositor. 
Demetrius, the Silversmith : an Ephesian 
Story. By Rev. Canon KE, L. Hicks. 
Masofiections of Dr. Déllinger. III. 
— Topics. By Rev. Alfred Plum- 


The» “Epistle to the Hebrews. XVIII. 
Shadow and Substance. By Rev. Pro- 
fessor E. B.-Brucé, Glasgow. 

Some Thoughts on the Structure of the 
Book of Proverbs. ‘By Rev. Professor J. 
R. Lumby. 

The Late Prokinecs Delitzsch.. By Count 
. Baudissin, ‘ 


, Gentleman's Magazine. | 1s, 


The African Pygmies. By A. ‘Werner. 


Schoolboys in Council. By H. F. Lester. 
_ Across the Cordillera: Max Wolffsohn. 
. A: Farrer. 


a Theology. B 
One Day-in Russia. By Sidney Whitman. 
Ongar and its Great Forgotten Statesman. 
By, F. T. Norris, 
ve Universities in the East-end. H. EH; 
ark, 


Girl’s Own Paper. June. 6d. 


On‘the Purchase of Outfits for India and 
the Colonies. By. Dora Blaquiére. 


Curiosities of Food and: Feeding. By — 


James Mason. 

French Laces. - By Mrs. E. Hart. 

A Girl's Own Apiary. 

Report on Story Writing Competition / 
Prize Winners. 

Tudor Queens and Princesses: Catherine 
of Arragon. By S. Tytler. 


Good Words. 6d. 

St. Germains. By Madame Belloc. 

The Office and Work of the Old Testa- 
ment in Outline. By the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Socialism.—III. By Professor Flint. 

The Bai Table d'Hote. By J. C. 
Do 

The Originality of Christ. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones. 


Great Thoughts. 6d. 


W. J. Dawson’s Johnson and his Contem- 
poraries. 

Sir F. Leighton. 

John Ruskin as a Prose Poet. 

The Rey. John MeNeill. 4 

Chopin. 


Harper’s Magazine. 1s. 

Port Tarascon; The Last Adventures of 
the Illustrious Tartarin. By Alphonse 

 Daudet. With 24 Illustrations. 

Through the Caucasus. By Vicomte 
Eugéne Melchior de Vogue. (TIL) 

The Enemy's Distance: Range-finding at 
Sea by Electricity. With 3 diagrams. 
By Park Benjamin, Ph. D ‘ 

The American Burlesque. By Laurence 
Hutton. Til.) 

Fiirst Bismarck. By George Moritz Wahl. 
With portrait. 

The Best Governed City in the World 
PE ea err eg pe By Julian Ralph. (11.) 

"aay Heroes. By Howard Pyle. 


Harper’s Young feanié. 6d, 
Cross Country Running. By W. C. 
- Dohm 


A Boy’s Town.—Chap. I. By William 
Dean Howells. 


Igdrasil. 6d. 


Ruskinian 
May ey | Festivals at Whitelands College, 


Pe and Simplicity of Life. 
Ruskin dnd Reynolds: their Theories of 
Vv. ‘ollingwood. 
‘With 1 Caligula 8 wut Poem. J. Ad- 
dir. gton Symon 
pot el of Halt) Year's Art in the Maga- 
zines. 








Illustrated Missionary News. 2d. 


Stories about God’s Word, 
The late Bishop Callaway. 
Conquests of the Cross. (IIl.) 


Illustrated Missionary News. 


Three Months’ Work among the Beduins. 


By One of Themselves. 
The Drink Difficulty in the Mission Field. 
The Society for Assisting Poor Jewish 
Retugees in Palestine. 


Irish Monthly. | 6d. 


The Two Civilisations. Part I, By Rev. 
P. A. Sheehan. - 
A me eh at the Latter-Day Saints. By 


Dr. Blake of Dromore and Father O Neill 
of Rostrevor. By thesBditor. 


King’s Own. 6d. 
A Death-blow to the Higher Criticism. 
Traditions of the Deluge. 
A Page from My Own Experiences. By 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


Knowledge. 6d. 
one of Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
A. C. Ranyard. 
Clerk Maxwell's Theory of Electricity. 
Gills in the Throat of Man. 
Teeth and their Variations. 
Rapid Exposure’ Photography. (III.) 
House-flies and Blue-bottles. 
Face of the Sky. 


Ladies’ Treasury. 7d. 
To Marry or Not to Marry. 
The Mission of Educated Women. (Re- 
rinted from The Popular Science 
Riontily), 
An Indian Yihost Story. A Fact. 


Leisure Hour. 6d. 


The Sovereigns of Hurope : Sultan of 
llus 


Turkey. (Portrait, and trations). 
A Ballad of Canterbury. By E. Nesbit. 
The Battle of Waterloo. By James 

Macaulay. (Portraits, Maps, Illustrated). 
How the French Police Identify Crimi- 

nals. By Tighe Hopkins. 

The. Islands of Flowers: The Scilly 

Islands. (Illustrated). By E. Brewer. 


| Lippincott’s. 1s. 


a! Evidence. (Complete 
Novel.) By Mary E. Stickney. 

A Dead Man’s Diary. 

Fiction for the People. 

Origin of Chinese Culture and Civilization. 

George Henry Boker, 

Reality in Fiction. 


Little Folks, 6d.’ 
The Garland of Wild Olive.’ By Beatrice 
Harraden. 


Longman’s Magazine. 6d. 
The Art and Mystery of Collaboration. 
By Brander Matthews. 
By 8. Cornish 


The Spring Thrash, 
Watkins. 

Thunderstorms. By Robert H. Scott. 

Judith. By May Kendal. 

Some Indian Wild Beasts. By OC. T. 
Buckland, F.Z.S, 


Lucifer. 1s. 6d. , 
Thoughts on the Elementals. igh H,P.B. 
Gonthaire.. (Concluded.) By J. H. 

Connelly. 
The Letters of Johann Cas "4 Lavater. 
Pistis-Sophia. (Conclud 


‘The Lyceum. 4d. 


Strikes and their Roneton. 
The First of May, 1 
— the Saints of the Thirteenth Cen- 


A Gallery of Irish Portraits. 
Scholasticism and Evolution Again. 





Macmillan. 1s. 


De Quincey. By George Saintsbu 

The Traditions of Sect Colonisation, 
By Harold A. Perry. 

Can Women Combine? By E. P. W's 

In_the Valley of the tome Cc. 

arkinson, 

On the Character of Nevo. P 

Without Benefit of Clergy. By Rudyard 
Kipling. : 


MethodistNewConnexion Magazine, 6d. 
rs Yarmouth.- By. W. Williams. 
) 


Leaves from a Layman’s Portfolio. 
Growth. By T. Davies. 
Australasia. II. By M. J. Birks. 


The Mission Field. 


Mr. McMahon's Second Fourney to the 
Betsiriry. (Continued, Map, Ll 

The Chinese and Christianity in Hawaii 

(Map, and IIl.). 


Missionary Review. 25 cents. 


The Mission Tour of Great Britain. IV. 
By A. T. Pierson. 

Pastor Harms and His Mission Work. By 
Rev. Lewis Grout. 

The Religious Work Among the Immj- 
grants. By Rev. G. H. Schodde. 

Personal Observationsin Brazil. By C, E. 
Knox. 

How Shall Mahommedans be Evangelised ? 
By One who has Lived 40 years in the 
Turkish Empire. 

The Druid Celts—the early Missionar; 
Race of Western Europe. By F. e 
Elinwood. 

Translations from Foreign Missionary 
Magazines. By C. C. Starbruck, 


The Month. 23s. 


The Maly Places of Ireland. 

fe. By the Editor. 
Rai pond Centre and the Kansas Valley. 

Ax the Rev. Thomas Hughes. 

The Eye and its Making. By the Rev. 
John Gerard. 

The Royal Academy of 1890. By Ellis 
Schreiber. 

The Tombs of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. By the Rev. John Morris, F.S.A. 

Leo Taxil. 

Slavery and Serfdom in the British Isles. 
II.—Ireland. By the Very Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, V.G. 


I.—Glenda- 


Monthly Chronicle of Country Lore. 


Forde, Lord Grey, and Lady Henriatta 
Berkeley 

Men of Mark "Twixt Tyne and Tweed. 
The Delavals. By R. Welford: 

The Household Books of Naworth Castle. 
By the late James Clephan. 


Monthly Packet. 


Cameos from English History. 

Sketches of Old Norse Literature. By 
Miss Oswald. 

The Books of Samuel. VI. By Louisa 
Dundas. 


Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 


Trade Unionism, Newand Old. By George 

Pe ton. 
elcome to Stanley. By the Rev. H. D. 

ie nsley. 4 

Court Functions. By a Débutante. 

Sir Charles Dilke on Imperial Defence. By 
Admiral Colomb. 

Early Days Recalled. By Mrs. Ross. (To 
be continu 

Early Summer at the Cape. By the Rev. 
W. Greswell. 
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Newbery House Magazine. 1s. Shipping World. 6d. Time. 1s. 
p67 Ne ige B ‘—— hyo, The Ancestry of aredee Unions. The "Nev Badihist aa By St. 
Wanea’ bs Revol e = os 3 a h False Water Levels in Steam Boilers. George Lane-Fox. 

Puen .. weet ivi ete (Iil.) The Eight-Hours Working Day. By Dr. 
Gambiine: By Ser: Many ou, * Salvage and Wreck Raising. vill. (ill.) B. Aveling. 
The View from St. Martin’s, Canterbury, Stoves Patems Diving divews:.:(18,) “aa Poetry. By Michael Mac- 

GF Macles D. Sd History. By Rev. The Social Pioneer. ioe of Language and Ethnography. 

5 a Social Ref in the May Magazines. 'y Dr. Leitner. 

Ovi P to Ober. Amamnengne: = ye B. Sadler, ua In the Brazilian Capital. By Arthur 
Religious Art at the May Exhibitions. orwegian Authoress on the Ex- Montefiore. 

(Illustrated.) By Lewis F. Day. Empress Eugénie. By Professor Kirk- F 
Poju'ar Astronomy. (Tlustrated.) IV. patrick. Timsley’s Magazine. 6d. 

—'Tae Moon. By H. Clements. Marie Bashkirtseff. By John Erskine The Weather Problem. By Huzh Cle- 
Guild, M.A. ow ments. ‘ 

Parents’ Review. May 15. 6d. : The Marriage Coy HC. By “Aho Lnapu Bemiaiveqnens of Fiesole. By C. T. J. 
Star Map forthe Month. By Mr. L. D’A. The M.C.C. and Ground. (Illustrated) 
Phe vag in 9m ile Sporting Celebrities. The Hon. Boden Bee. hs i ee 

or Ch \e 'y T. G. Roope: " Brighton as a Residence. iv . ° 
of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools). Sporting gant Be ag ened oy Tickle 


‘ Nursery French. By Mrs. Frances Epps. 
Primitive Methodist Magazine. 


Cholmondeley Pennell. 
Our Private Box. By Clement Scott. Vegetarian Messenger. June. 2d. 
Morning Conference. 


poten a bai a al Sunday at Home. 6d. Vegetarian Catering for Outee Taverns. 
Salt Lake City ly. ; iv W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L 
Pramas 3 ~~ the ee Age. IV. Lord On Faith Healion Vt By —_, Small Fruit Farms. By R. K. Goodrich. 
erby vR ields . - 
Schofield. 
Welsh Worthies. V. Vavasor Powell. ' 
By John Bailey. as 5 ae Mr. Handel Cossham, M.P. Western,  Hagenine and Portfolio. 
The Quiver. 6d. Sunday Magazine. 6d. A Sesto Se Local Talent. By Rev W. H. 
The Ascent of Mount Siete. By the The Divine Silences. By the Bishop of 
Rev. Arthur Finlayso Rochester. The Woman’s World. 1s. 
A Day with the Church “Army. By F. M. Glimpses of the Cornish Coast. By Sarah Lady Monckton at Home. By F. Dolman. 
olmes. S. Pereira. . How Women Shop. By Mrs. Aria. 
James Macdonell. By A. W. W. Dale. To Brittany with a Native. By Mrs. E. 
The Scots Magazine. 6d. The fy SL of a Stone, told by Itself. By Lebour-Faw ssett. 
i Tav i Ladi Work among Working Men and 
Rights of Way in Scotland. Pa “By the Rev. B. Waugh. Bove. By Alice M’ King. 8 


Mrs. Grundy. By E.lith Potts. 
The Character of Hamlet. By. R. M. The Sword and Trowel. 34. 





Weuley. The Minister in these Times. By. C. H. —_— aamnas in Wood 
, Spurgeon. ding 1 : 
Seribner’s Magazine. The M ees a Mei etalt-<eak. The Art of Graining. nists 
Henry M. Stanley. Frontispiece. From Report of Pastor's College, 1890. How to Make a Useful and Cheap Child's 
a photograph taken in Cairo, Egypt, in ‘ee Pi of the Con- oe 9 Other Anite Siaitinen 
March, 1890. erence 0 <ec hegeny~ erage in 
The 1 Bmin +. Relief Expedition. r le B : Circular Saws. By M. Powis Bale. 
Ill enr Stanley. emple Bar. Is. : 
The City Sane Ythe East ae South). The Romance of History—IX. By William Worker’s Monthly. 2d. 
ll.) By Russell Sturgis. Lithgow. Some Hints on the Sunday School Trip. 
fa... Part I., Chapters I1.—VI. (To be The Legion of Honour. A Living Church. 
continued through the year.) reeves pd of Russian Literature. 
Barbizon and Jean Frangois Millet— Theatre Young England. Jun-. 34. 
ae Letters to Sensier. By T. H. Annals “the Bath Stage. By Walter The Precursors of the Wig 7c Teles graph, 
~ Calvert. (Illustrated.) By T. C. Heat’. 
St. Nicholas. 1s. a Bills—Old and New. By S. J. Adair Caterpillar be (Tilustrated.) 
c os DS ‘itzGerald. By J. R. S. Clifforé 
Six Years in the Wilds of Central Africa. i raphs of Miss Sylvia Grey and wiees ‘and How to Know Them. (tTlus- 
dill.) By E. J. Glave. erome K. Jerome. trated.) By Gordon Stables. 














NOTICE. 





In the next number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS I shall publish -a 
description of the Ober Ammergau Play, which I hope to have witnessed 
before this meets the eye of my readers. The article will be copiously 
Illustrated, and will take the place usually devoted to the Book of the 
Month. 
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Amateur Work. June. 


Photographic hia Processes. 


Art Journal. 
The- Summer anibitions, By Claude . 


Phillips. 16 neg ne 
Venetian Knockers. (Ill ted.) 
— Scenery. illustrated.) ) By Clinton 


7, Dupré. (Iilustrated.) By Maurice 


In _ Pippa’s Country. (Illustrated.) By 
Percy Pinkerton, 


Art and Literature. June. 1s. 


Engraved oh Plate; John feoten Ade R.A. 


M dresses. 
After John Pettie. : 
Mezzogra; Plate : leas Castle. 

‘After A Alexander Fraser. 
John Pettie, R.A.’ 
Count Tolstoi. (illustrated.) 
The Ethics of Art Criticism. 
Joan of Arc in Sculpture. (Illustrated.) 
ted Domestic Architecture. II. 





Art Review. June. 1s. 
. A. Roll and his Works. 
- toun House. By J. M. Gray. 
icilian Idyll. 
the Legend of Arzumand and Roshnai. 
Notes on the Summer Galleries. 
Copttioh Scene Painters. By W. J. Law- 


Pull peo Illustrations :—L’ Attente, - 
— L’'Inondation en Eté, By M 


PA no Hopetoun House. 
The Adoration of the Shepherds. By 
Rubens. 


Century Magazine. June 


An Artist's Letters from Japan. (Illus- 
trated.) By John La Farge. 

A Modern Colorist. _A. Pinkham Ryder. 
(Illustrated.) By H. Eckford. 









Iilustre. 3 francs, 
seg Page Pictures. 
En Batterie. By Edouard Détaille. 
“The Gleaners. J. FP. Millet. 
A la Sainte-Luce. By Lucius Rossi. 
A la Paris. Duchesse de Mouchy. Portrait 
my Chaplin. 
Picture of Edouard Déailie. By 
restric Masson. 


The 8 3 ait Saints’ D.: By A. 

e Supper o ints’ Da: iy 

Filon PF iilustrated trated.) oi 

as 2 at Home. A day with 7 Bab: ¥, King. 
(Illustra- 


yy Jean eau. (Illustrated.) 
The Legend of Christo my roe Columbus, 
Illustrated by Caran d’ 
Gazette des Beaux Arts 


Ma 
7 Breughel. (Part. I.) iy Henri 


ymans, 
The Venus of Milo. By Solomon Reinach. 
Eugéne Piot and his Legacy to the 

Louvre. By Louis Courajod. 
Rembrandt's Youth. a 7 > a 
Bink pay By Charles D D “a 

lio, y. y Charles Die! 

gra m 


Gesellschaft. May. 
M ser ag gg 

Igdras' 

Art ail. sim icity of Life. 
Theories of Ruskin and Reynolds. 
Half-Year’s Art in the Magazines. 

Men and Women of the Day. A Pic- 
ture Gallery of Contemporary Por- 
traiture. June. 2s, 6d. 

Portraits: Mr. Frith, R.A., Miss Wini- 
fred Emery, Mr. Rider Haggard. 

The Month. June. ‘ 

The Royal Academy of 1890. 











THe Review oF Reviews. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art. 
__ . Current ane The Royal Academy.—Il, 
By M: H "Browning. a le ). 
Portraits of 
Rossetti. 7 Portraits. »y’ 
be Work of Morel-Ladeuil. By Lewis F. 


Baty in Florence. 

Museums as Aids to Forma gs Art In- 
struction. By E. F. Stra 

The National Gallery of freland. —II. By 
fom Fe Armstrong. 


Art in May. 
New Review. June. 
Modern Art and “old Craftsmen. By 
Lady Lindsay. 
Newherry House Magazine. June. 
Religious Art at the May Exhibitions. 
Parents’ Review. May. 


Art fer Children. 
The Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 
Cardinal Manning. Etched by G. w. 
Rhead, after G. F. Watts, R.A. 


The Isle of Wight ‘and the Solent. By 
Charles Cagney. With Illustrations, 
Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. With Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. 
Alfred —— By Walter Armstrong. 
With Illustrations. 
Ancient Athens. 
Art Chronicle. 
Seribner’s M:; ine. June 
Barbizon and Jean Frangois Minet, (il- 
lustratcd.) By T. m7 apy 
Universal Review. 
The Art of "England. *Miustrated.) By 


~ uilte 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monat- 
shefte. (Ma 


e 
Van Dyck and t e Children of Charles I. 
of England. (illustrated ) 
Vom Fels zum Meer. Jun 
L. Meissonier, (lilustrated. ) By H. A. 
Miiller. 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 


Andover Review. 35 cents. 


Theistic Agnosticism Irrational. Rev. Charles 
Caverno, 
Education in Greece. Professor W. H. Hul- 
bert. 
> Sheri ef Christian Song. Mr. E. G. 


The ny of Rev. Robert Breck. Rev. Ezra 


; Revival ie tinauism. Rev. F. P. Jones. 
' Letters and Life. 


Professor Hardy. 
A General View of Missions. rd ‘Polynesia. 
Rev. C. C. Starbruck. 


Arena. May. 50cents. Boston. 


Rock Gases. Professor N. S. Shaler. 
_— Dogmatism of Science. R. Heber New- 


n. 

God in the Government. Canon W. H. Free- 
mantle. 

The Cosmic Sphere of Woman. Professor 
Jos. Rodes Buchanan. 

The Divorce Problem. Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. 

Godin’s ‘Social Palace.” LL. Grénlund. 

———— fe the American Drama, 


No-Name Series. 2. In Heaven and on Earth. 
bas Ja Phillips Brooks. Rev. Thomas A. 


The Goldfields of Alaska. John H. Keatley. 
aa View of the Rum Problem. Henry 


Ungava. Wy. H. H. Murray. 





New England Magazine, May. 25 cents. 


Mr. Howells’ latest s vane Hamlin Garland. 
Along the ee Shore in March in a 


Ro! g- 

How Rhode Island received the Constitution. 
G. 4. Harney. 

Stories of the | Fugitive Slaves. 2. Shadrack. 
Nina Moore Tiffany. 

The Story of the Cotton Gin. E. C. Bates 


Chautauquan. May. 


Forum. April. 50 cents. 





Some Old Dortchester Houses. III. Marion 
A. McBride. 


Required reading for May. 
The Making of Tealy. I. By BE. A. Freeman. 
The Archeological Club in Italy. 
_ = Modern Italy. II. By Bella H. Still- 


Italian Literature. II. * Professor Adelfo 
Bartoli 


King Victor and Vag, we 
Roman Morals. III Sense James Donald- 





son. 

Chaut 8 y Readings. Selected by 
Bishop Vincente ef 

The Servian Kingdom. Albert Shaw. 


Tennyson. I. By John Vance Cheney. 

The erican Navy. John R. Spears. 

From Peterboro’ Cathedral to Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. II. By EB. R. Pennell. 

by nal Work in Archzology. Franz Xaver 

Present P Political Parties in Germany. T. B. 


The Tiberméabe of the Irish. John Hull. 
The Faith Cure. J. W. Hamilton. 


bg moapetaton, of Our Politics. F. A. P. 
Bavcation in Boyhood. President Timothy 
Ww’ 
woman s Political Status. Francis Minor. 
Hypnotism and Crime. Dr. J. M. Charcot. 
i A naga in Human Nature. Frances 
No Wheclae and New Theolo Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. pat 
nc aa ana the Public. Charles Dudley 
arne 
The Rights wk Public Property. Rev. Dr. 
William Ba: 
“ and Fraud in Spiritualism. ‘Richard 
bn 9 =, is not Prosperous. ©. Wood 


One Day. May. 


Shakespeare Commemorations. 





Boston. 25 cents. 

Our aay cane Roman Catholics. Pre- 
sident C, A. Amaron. 

oe ron’ and Wron 8 of the Red Men. Ex-Gov. 


or, 
Convent 1 tie fe the United States. Miss M. 
Preaching to the American Masses. Rev. E. 


J. Haynes. ! 
=. Hymn. God of Nations. Joseph 
Boston Monday Lectures. Joseph Cook. 
Race Riots in the South. 
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une 

Men and. Women of the Day, June 

Methodist New Connexion Magazine, June 

Military ‘Exhibition at Chelsea, Duchess of 
Rutland on, U.S. M., June, 516 

Military Periodicals, Foreign, 525 

Missionary Review, June 

Missions, Foreign: Patagonian Missionary 
Society, E. M June; ndon Missionary 
Society, E. M., June; Missionaries, §. T., 
June ; Tour of Great Britain, by A. T. Pierson, 
IV., M. R., June; Pastor Harms, M. R., 
June; Brazil, R., June; Foreign Mis- 
sionary Magazines, M. R., June 

Missions, Foreign (continued) ; Polynesia, A. R., 
May; Uganda, C.M.I., June ; Church Mission- 
ary Society, C. M. I., June; The Drink Diffi- 
culty, C. M*I., June; Alex. Mackay, C. M. G., 
June 

Mississippi Floods, N. A. R., May 

Monckton, Lady, W. W., June 

Month, June 

— Chronicle of North Country Lore, 

une 

Monthly Packet, June 

Monumental Brasses, Ant., June 

Monuments of Eminent Women, G. 0. P., June 

Morris, Wm. His “Tale of the House of the 
Wolfings,” A. M., June 

Murray s Magazine, June, 500 

Music Magazines (contents of) and: Music in 
other Magazines (see p. 484) 





National Insurance (see under Insurance) 

National Review, June 

Naval Mags., 533 

Navies, English and Fureign : The Naval Battle 
of the Future, F., May, 518; Range-finding at 
Sea by Electricity, by Park Benjamin, H. M., 
June, 520; The American Navy, Chaut., 
May; Foreign Military Periodicals, 533 

Naworth Castle. Household Books cf, M. C., 
June 

Neo-Buddhist Movement, T., June 

Nero, Character of, Mac., June 

Newbery Hcuse Magazine, June, 519 

New England Magazine, Apr., 497 

New Review, June, 491, 506 

Newspapers (see under Journalism) 

New Wine in Old Bottles, N. C., June, 514 

Night and Day, June 

Nile Campaign of 1889, B. M., June 

Nineteenth Century, June, 503, 514 

Novel, Hon. Roden, Tin., June 

No-Name Series: Why and Because, A., Apr. 

In Heaven and on Earth, A., May 

Normandy, C. W. Wood on, Arg., June 

Norse Literature, Old, M. P., June 

North American Review, May 

Norwegian Magazines, 490 

Novels (see under Fiction) 


Oberammergau, Pilgrimage to, N. H., June 
Oberammergau Passion Play, N. R., June 

Old Age, Provision for, N. H., sey 

O'Neil, Father, of Rostrevor, J..M., June 
Ongar, and its Great Statesman, G. M., June 
O’Rell, Max, on the Typical American, N. A. R., 


Ma 
D‘Orivans, Due, Case of, U. S. M., June, 516 
Our Day, May 
Owen, Sir Richard, C. S., Jute 


Parents’ Review, May 
Paris Labour Exchange (see under Labour) 
Passion Play (see under Oberammergau) 





Penny Post (see under Postal) 


People’s Palaces of London, A. Shaw on, C. M., 
June, 492 

Persia: Farm Life, Cos., June. 

Peterhoroughs Cathedral to Lincoln Cathedral 
by Mrs. KE. R. Pennell, Chaut., May 

Pettie, John, R.A., A. L., June 

Pheasantry for Boys, B. 0. P., June 

Photograpliic Answers, May 

Photography, Aérial, C. F. M., June 

Pierson, Dr..A. T., on his Missionary Tour of 
Great Britain IV., M. R., June 

Pilatus, Mount, Ascent of, Q., June 

Pistis Sophia, Luc., June 

Plantin, Christopher, Printer, E. W., June 

Plimsoll, Samuel: A Page from my Own Experi- 
ence, K.O., June 

Poet Lore, May 

Poetry in the Magazines, 458 

Poldi Pezzoli, Museum of, Ata., June 

Political Koonomy and Social Reform, W. R., 


une 

Polytechnics of London, A. Shaw on, C. M., 
June, 492 

Ponsonby, Miss, of Llangollen, Bel., June 

Portugal and Africa (see under Atrica) 

Portugese Magazines, 497, 529 

Postal. Proposed Imperial Penny Post, J. 
Henniker Heaton on, N. C., June 

Powell, V., Welsh Worthy, P. M. M., June. 

Preaching to the American Masses, 0. D., 
May 

Press and Journalism (see under Journalism) 

Primitive Methodist Magazine, June 

Prisons, Russian (see under Russia) 

Prophecies, Curious, Cos., June 

Protection and Free Trade. (See also Tariff 
under United States.) Canadian Customs 
Tariff, B. T. J., May. Protection and Fair 
Trade in Australia, F. R., June, 512 

Proverbs, Book of, E., June 

Public Property, Rights of, F., April 


Quiver, June 


Race Question of America (see under Indian 
Question) 

Racing in 1890, N. C., June, 514 

Rankin, D. J., on Portugal and Makolololand, 
B. M., June, 504 

Rawnsley, Rev. H. D., Poem to Stanley, by, 

M., June 

Red Indians, Rights and Wrongs of, 0. D., May 

Reed, Speaker, on Reforms in the United States 
House of Representatives, N. A. R., May 

Rembrandt's Youth, 506 

Reporters, Cos., June 

— Island and the Constitution, N. E. M., 

r. 

Rights of Way in Scotland, Scots., June 

Rock Gases, A., May, 517 

Rogers, Prof. Thorold, on Vested Interests, 

. R., June, 513 

Roman Catholic Religion (see under Catholic 
Church) 

Roman Morals, Principal James Donaldson on 
Chaut., May 

Romish Church (see under Catholic Church) 

Rosebery, Lord, and the London CountyCoungil, 
Frederic Harrison on, N. C., June, 514 

Ross, Mrs., Reminiscences of, M. M., June, 500 

Roumahia, Que~n of, Ballad by, N. K., June 

** Royal River,” A 1, June 

Rum Problems in America, A., May; F., Ma 

Ruskin, John, Biographical, Ig., June ; Art 
Theories of, Ig., June 

Russia: Sugar Production, B. T. J., May; 
Through the Caucasus, by Vicomte E. M. de 
Vogué, H. M., June; One Day in Russia, 
G. M., June ; Siberian Exile, Stepniak on, 
E. W., June, and A Symposium on, U. R., 
May, 489 ; Characteristics of Russian Litera- 
ture, T. B., June 

Russian Magazines, 528 


Sailors’ Songs, Miss L. A. Smith on, B. 0. P., 
June 

St. Germains, G. W., June 

St. Nicholas, June 

Salt Lake City, P. M. M., June 

Salvage and Wreck-raising, §.W., June 

Salvage Theology, G. M., June 

Samuel, Books of, VI., M. G., June 

Seandinavian Magazines. 

Schmid, C. von, C. G., June 

Schoolboys in Council, G. M., June 

Science (see also under Astronomy); Dogma- 
tism of, A., May, 517; Science Causerie 

Scilly Islands., L. H., June 
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Scots Magazine, June 
Scribiier’s Magazine, June, 4 
Secular Changes in Human pe by Frances 

P. Cobbe, F, April, 496- 
Servia, Albert Shaw on, Chaut.. May 
Shakspeare: . Character of Hamlet, Scots, 
hakspeare Commemorations, P. L., 





Pc Albert, on London Petytentinies and 


People’s Palaces, C. M:, Jun 

Shelley : POT ste of ge Life. rd “his “ Epipsy- 
chidion, 

Siberian Prison ‘ite, (ee ge Russia) 

Siddons, Mrs., W. 

Sign of "the. “American Indians, 


Bubbles of’ Iacsaliaen, N:A.R Social: 
= in en by ©. A Ri aak, 


jel tetcaus, Political Economy and, W. R., 
June, 515 
Social Review, J une 
a Leading Writers of, Cos., Jun 
ee King Alphonso XIII. of, F. L. 9 AE 





& 
§ 
§ es, 529 

Boecialten ond the the Basis of Moral Force in Life 

and Literature, U.S. J., ay 

Spiritualism, Truth and Fr3ud in, F., April 

Sport, Notes and Monographs, S. C., June 

Sporting Celebrities, June 

Spurgeon, Rev. C. H., on the Minister, S. T., 
June 

Stanger, Late Mrs., C., 

Stanle lee M., thor hye Serib.; Biographical 
C. G., June; On the — Pasha Relief Ex- 
pedition, Serib., June, 485 

Statesman, 

P seacicvare %. J., Jane 

Stepniak, on Vsevolor Garshin, T., 

Sugar Production of Russia, B. T. J., Ma 

Su vat Soap omen s Poetry, E. I., June, 

Sunday at Home, June 

Sunday Magazine, June, ‘ 

Sunday Observance, Plea for, Nat. R., June 

Sweati again — Labour Questions) 

Swedish 

Sword and 


Taxil,Leo, M., June 
Teeth, K., June 





eet June 














Telegraph and, Cables: Precursors of the 


BieptrieTelearaph: Y.E., June 

Tel-él-Kebir, 51 

Teme River, in ‘the Valley of, Mac., June 

Temperance and the Liquor ‘Trafic: _ —_ 
Problem, in America, A., May ; og 
The Drink Difficulty in the hiinion ld, L 
M.N., June; Early Licensing Laws and Cus- 
toms, F.R., Ri une, 512; Compensation of Pub- 
licans, Cardinal Mannin on, C. R., June, 513 ; 
and W. S. Caine on, C. R., June, 513; Licens- 
ing Laws of Holland, 

Temple Bar, June- 

Tennyson, Lord, J. V. Cheney on, (Chaut.. 
fog ; His “ Crossing —s. ao ” set to Music 

rof. Stanford, E. I., J 

Themes (** Royal River as A. mn *y une 

Theatre, June 

|| Pegs | on hae “ nd under Shaks- 

)3 t! une ; bills, 

bid and New, Th., June; Miss 8S. G lacepaid J. 
K. Jerome, Th., "June; The Londor Stage, 
F. R., June, 512; Actor - Managers, N. C., 
June, 514; Painting of Stage Scenery, C.S., 
June; Characteristics of the American 
Drama, A., May, 517; The American Burlesque, 
H. M., June; Passion Play (see under Ober- 
ammergau. 

Theistic osticiam Irrational, A. R., May 

ee ORY No Theology and New Theology, F., 

ril, 
Thomas, , ee of, C., June 
Theres, Bishop, on the Divine Silences, S. M., 
une 

Thrushes, Spring L. M., June 

Thundersto: al une 

Time, June 

Tinsley’s Magazine, June 

oe: The Case for the Tithe-payer, Nat. R.. 


Jun 
Tolstoi, Count L. A. L., June 
Tone, Wolfe, Duke of Argyll on N. ©. ‘nsepeae 514 
Track Athletics in Fd ig 
Trade Unions (see under Tobe Women 
Traill, H. D., on the Trumpet of ‘Fame, U. R., 


ay 
Trees, and How to Know Them, Y. E., June 
Trustees, Perils of, C. R., June 
Trusts in the United Ya nae R., June, 513 
Tucker, Bishop, C. M. 
Tudor ee and Pebisehees; vV., G. O. P., 


Jun 
Tart: Racing in 1890, N. C., June, 514 
7 Sultan Abdul Hamid of, L. H., June, 
491; Prof. Vambéry on, N. R., June, 491 
Unionists and Fasion, W. R., June 


United Service Magazine, June, 516 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


United States (see wd under Indian Question) : 


Reforms needed in the House, by Speaker 


Reed, N. A: R., May; Inefficiency of the 

House, A. M., June; The Degradation of 

Politics, F., Aer Republic 

Performance, by Goldwin Smith,:F., May ; 

The Navy, Chaut., May; ; The Tariff on Trial, 

ON. A. R., May; A Hal ilroad Centre and the 
Kansas Valley, 'M June; Indian Question 
{see under Indian Question) 

Universal Review, May, 489, 492 

Universities Missions oe East End, G. M., 


June, 505 
Universiny of the South, Journal, . May 
Utopia, Palestinian, C.-R., June 


Vegetarianism, V. M.; June 

Vegetarian Messen er, June 

Vermin in England, Nat. R., June 

Versailles, Romance of, Cos., June 

Vested Interests, Professor T. Rogers on, C. R,, 
June, 513 


Waterloo: Charges egainst Wellington, by Col. 
ae U.S. M., June; The Hace tn H., 


Jun 
Waterlow, Sir Sydney, C. S., June 
tae h, Edwin, Lancashire Poet, Nat. R., June 
er Problem, Tin., June; Thunderstorms, 
, June 
Weise M ines 








Western ine and Portfolio, Jun 


West Indies (see also under Semaien) 5 Half- 
Breed Races, Cos., June 

Westminster Review, June, 515 

Whitman, Walt, U.S. J., May 

Woman's World, June 

Women and Women’s Work : Girl of the 
Future, by Grant Allen, U. R., May; Women 
Novelists, N. A. R., May; Cosmic Sphere of 
Woman, ‘A. May, 517; German Girl ood, by 
Lady Blennerhassett, E. I., June, 494; Ladies 
and the Cross Sadd le, Bel., J une; The Mission 
of Educated Women, L. T., June; Ladies’ 
Work among Workin Men and cat) 
W.W., June; Woman’s work in Archzolo 
Chaut., May; Woman’s Political Status, 
Apr. ; Woman's Intuition, by Grant Allen; F. 6 

ay; Can Women Combine? Mac., June 

Women of the French Salons.—II., C.M., 
June; Monuments of Eminent Women, 
G.O.P., June; Tudor Queens and Princesses, 
V., G.O.P., June 

Work, June 

Work and Wages (see under Labour Question) 
Worker's Monthly, June 


Yarmouth, Great, M.N.C., Jume 
Young England, June 
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HARD FACTS 


The Editor of “Health.” the great 


authority on Hygtene,. aks in the 
highest praise of satr R EGAL, and 
recommends it for general use in 
Families for its 


Phd“ PURITY” 
ii 


NaN | 
Ny iy i 

- i] 

Its marked distinction from saline My 
preparations in which Alkaline 
elements—so irritating to the 

Digestive organs — unduly pre- 

dominate 
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‘ HARDEST FACT. 
The enormous popularity enjoyed by SALT REGAL at Home and Abroad ; evidenced by 

the rapidly increasing sales and the Many Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials, 

; BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ; 


SALT REGA 


PATENT RIGHTS PROTECTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ; 


A high-class Antiseptic Salt, Effervescing, Refreshing. Appetising, develops Ozone, the principle of Life, will cleanse the Mouth, clear the 
Throat, oA Sweeten the Breath, Prevents and relieves Flatulence, , Bev stny Giddiness, Heartburn, Acidity, Palpitation, Feverishness, Irritation 


f the Skin, Weariness, &c. 

Bias : Certificate of Anmealysis. G 

“] HEREBY CERTIFY that I have examined the above-named article with te — sometie I om unk hefane man with aeuas 
manufactured and ingenious combination, at.once perfectly safe and yet so entirely efficient for the pur s for which it is recommended.” 
Dr. JOHN MUTER, | -R.S.E., Past President of the Society of Public ‘Analysts ; Editor of the “ Analyst”; Author of ‘* Manuals of Analytical and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry & of Materia Medica.’ 

BOTTLES, 2s. 9d. of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable from the nearest, a 
Postal ‘Order for 2s. 9d. to the Manager, SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a 


Bottie by return of Post. 
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The above illustration is from a Photo of the final heat of the Five Miles Amateur 
Tricycle Championship, Aston Grounds, 1885; the year in which the “ Quadrant ” Front Steerer 
first: appeared on the racing path. Of the four machines, ‘two are “Humbers,” one is a 
“Quadrant,” one a “Cripper.” 

It will be observed— 
(a) That the ‘‘ Quadrant” has remained from then until now practically the same machine throughout. 


(6) That the distinctive features of the ‘‘ Quadrant,” as shown in the above illustration, have been incorporated, as far as 
patent rights permit, in every tricycle offered to the public to-day ; while, as for the three competitors shown above, 
The Cyclist, February 12th, 1890,,0n the recent Show at the Crystal Palace, says :—‘‘ This year there was not a single 
representative of the * Cripper,’ thé * Humber? Sing fle, or * Humber? Pandem, » . . « The ‘Cripper’ is wholly extinct 
it is as dead as Queen Anne.” ; 


[The names are, of course, types, and do not refer to any: particular manufacturer. ] 


Do not these UNDENIABLE FACTS prove that the «“Q@vapDRantr” is built on the 
only sound and-enduring principles, standing as it does in its unchanging superiority TRIUMPHANT 
amongst its ever-changing competitors. , y 

Write for our 1890 Catalogue, containing designs of tricycles and tandems to suit,all riders. Our 
No. 17 Safety is now as much a household word-~as is our-famous “ Quadrant No. 8.”. Our new 
Suspension Spring for saddle of Safety Bicycles ‘is WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD for comfort, health, 
and spéed, and is selling in thousands. 








MAKERS 


The “Quadrant ” Tricycle 6o., Sheepcote St, Birmingham. 


LONDON : 15, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C, LIVERPOOL ; 69, BOLD STREET, 
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POSTAGE £4,166 13s. 4d. 





[* response to our request to Test THEM FREE OF 

CHarcE, upwards of 170,000 persons have alreatly 
applied to us, and have been supplied with, gratis and 
post paid, samples of. Frazer's SuLpHur TABLETs ; 
and as, as aidirect result.of the merits of these 
170,000 samples, we are now selling 10,000 packets 
of Frazér’s Stilphur Tablets per week, or 520,000 
packets per annum, we have decided to greatly 
enlarge our plans, and to supply One Million 
(1,000,000). families with free samples of Frazer’s 
Sulphur Tablets. We shall also prepay. the postage 
thereon, at a capital expenditure to ourselves 
(1,000,000 at 1d.) of £4,166 13s. 4d. We do this 
because it is so palpably plain by the results that the 
public approve of the samples, and because we are 
sure, therefore, that the sale will increase in pro rata 
proportion as the million samples are distributed, and 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, as.a natural consequence, 
become more extensively known. 


We ask for fair play.—Write for the 
samples, not merely out of curiosity nor because we 
offer them free of charge, but with a view toa genuine 


test of the merits of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, and in* 


a spirit of fair play. 

Descriptive of them.—Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets are composed of Sulphur incorporated with 
‘Cream of Tartar and other curative ingredients. They 
are pleasing to the eye and pleasant to the taste. 
Sulphur is the oldest, best, and safest remedy for the 
Blood, for the Skin, for the Complexion, for Con- 
stipation, and for Rheumatism, © Frazer’s Sulphur 
‘Tablets are much more efficacious than Sulphur in 
Milk or Treacle. This has been proved again and 
again. They meet with universal approval. Men 
favour them, women hail them as a boon, and children 
think them as nice to eat as confectionery. They 
benefit all, and are as efficacious and curative as they 
are safe and agreeable, 

What they are good for.—We strongly 
recommend Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets in the palliative 
and curative treatment of the following complaints ; 


| Eczema, Erysipelas, Fevers, 


Gout (Rheumatic), 
| Hemorrhoids (Piles), Impurity of the Blood, as caused 
| by Uleers, Sores, Breakings-out, Scrofula, &c., some 


| forms of Liver Complaint, Psoriasis, Rheumatism, &c. 


Most of these diseases owe their origin to some morbid 
disease germ, or principle, or noxious element in the 
blood: Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets possess neutralising 
power and expulsive*force over matters in\ the /blood 
detrimental to health. Their antiseptic, purifying, 
and curative properties are of a very high ‘order in- 
deed. They always do good and cannot do harm, 


Are they safe for children ?—This is 


| what we are repeatedly asked. Our reply is, Yes! 








They are positively safe, curative, preventative, and 
purifying for children, and are the best of all spring 
and summer medicines for them. They cleanse and 
cool the feverish blood by allaying any unhealthy 
ferment, and they clear the skin from Eruptive 
Disorders and Breakings-out, Sore Places, Scrofulous 
Attacks, &c. They also gently regulate the natural 
functions, and being antiseptic, or germ-destroying, 
they ward off Fevers, Measles, Diphtheria, Small-pox, 
and other infectious maladies. They are safe and 
suitable for the most delicate woman or child. 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are guaranteed not to 
contain any- poisons, 


Test them free of charge.—0n receipt 
of letter or post-card, briefly written, requesting same, 
we will send samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets 
gratis and post free. Name this journal. As we 
receive from 500 to 1,000 letters and post-cards every 
day, please not to ask any questions, as printed par- 
ticulars will be sent with the samples. Frazer's 
Sulphur Tablets are put up in packets, price Is. 14d. 
(post free, 1s, 3d.), and are for sale by most chemists, 
stores, and medicine vendors. Beware of imitations, 
Every Tablet stamped FRAZER'S SULPHUR 
TABLET. All others are spurious attempts to trade 
on our reputation: Sole Proprieters, Frazer & Co., 
29, Ludgate “Hill, London, E.C., whom please 
address for the free samples, naming The Review of 


Abscess, Acne (Blackheads), Boils, Constipation, | Reviews, 
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LIA SOAP 


For fe vilet,: Nursery, and. Bath. 


Only natural Soap —cleansing without shrivelling skin, SO 
hair, and nails. 


Not coloured, rendered transparent, or otherwise 
‘doctored up.’ 


Contains extra cream instead of ‘biting alkalies.’ ¢ 


VINOLIA SCC‘ 
">. for the Skin in Health and Disease. 


For athletes and travellers — chafes, sunburns, blisters, A 
prickly-heat 


For skin irritation—roughness, tan, face spots, insect bites. << 
Was recently satisfactory in eczema of 25 years’ standing. 
Relieves itching at once. 


INOLIA POWDER 


Soothing, Soluble, and Safe. 


Adheres well, does not stop the pores, protects and 
. preserves the skin. : 


For weeping surfaces, sweating feet, blisters, chafes, skin 
irritation. 


An unrivalled rose dusting-powder for the complexion, RC 
nursery, use after shaving, &ec. 


Of all Chemists, Vinolia, 1s. 9d.; V. Powder, Is. 9d. ; V. Soap, 8d. and 10d: ; 5 will 
V. Shaving Soap, 1s. Gd. and 2s. 6d. 


Samples of Vinolia, V. Powder, and V. Soap, on receipt of Three Penny Stamps. 1. SC 


+ BLONDEAU ET CIE., Ryland Rd., London, N.W. 
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ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST 


FOR THB 


PRESERVES and Beard, Whiskers, 


Strengthens and Mustaches. 
THE HAIR. ALSO SOLD IK A 
Renders it GOLDEN + COLOUR 


SOFT and SILKY. For FAIR HAIR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. BOTTLES, 3/6, 7/-, 106 (equal to 4 small.) 


Church of Q(ngland ::: 


Established 1840. Men Institution. 








Perfect Security ! Lite Departinent.—Fhe Sts of thin Joost wee Ie8d nts tas 
Class; Participating o Mutual on? Non-participating. - 
Low Premiums! The Mutoal Solicyhel2ee ove entitled to the exclusive emoyment of 


the entara profils of theis own Branch > dhey thus reeeiws the ful 
ervantage of Mutual Assurance, «3 iw addition the protectiow 


Liberal Conditions! cada acatenc nan gsneleseiis 


Non-participating dolicres quoted of very low cotem 


Apply for Prospectus to the Fice Departinentn-Sliceocear tow 01 Jomog scscsiead Sy Bighiteng 


Head Office: 9 & 10. KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


rhe FPOPUZAR CLARET. Trey It! 


wie MAX BBR 
_GREGER’S 
CARLOWITZ 


Is the celebrated RED CLARET OF HUNGARY. 


Prices from 24s, pow dozer, 


IT tS ABSOLUTELY PUR 
IT GIVES IMPROVED | DIGESTION. 
IT IS PRONOUNCED “ EXCELLENT.” 


MAX GREGER, Ltd., Wine Merchants to THE QUEEN, 


West End Depot: 2, Old Bond St.,W. Head Offices & Cellars : 66, Sumner St., Southwark, 8.E. 
Dz Barnardos Fromes. Jor wntining nearly 3500 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY of these INSTITUTIONS 


TO BE HELD (D.V.) IN THE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 1ith, 1890. 


The Most Honourable THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, eg x.T., 
Will take the Chair at SIX O'CLOOK precisely, and will be supported, among others, by The Rev. Spurgeon, The Rev. Canon 
Fleming, B.D., The Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird, 
Mr. Samue. G. SHEPPARD, Ste Arruvr Biackwoop, K.O.B.. The Rev. Oanon Gtapiestone, M.A Mr. Witt1amM Fow ten, 
and the Hon. T. H. W. Pe.mam. Among other interesting items of the Programme will be the following :— 
1. SOLO By Mrs. MARY DAVIBS. | 3. Gymnastics and Musical Drill | 6. The Babies’Brigade:*To Arms! | 1. Manitoba ary nts (en wane 
= Boys, under Mr, To Arms!" 8. Our Cri es’ Salutation 


























2. Presentation of Prizes to Old atthe 9% Weird tne trom the the. High- 
Boys & Old Girls by the Lany | 4 Chole Singing by 300 .200Chitdren, | & Pipeienl iret. teed “Oe og lel teen 
Krey. r. J. Proud- ie Collec on. m ™m- 

aaa man. ” Mr, Bugene Sully. portant Function. 


TICKETS for Single Seats in different parts of the house are Now Ready varying in price from 1s. to £1 1s., and can be obtained as follows :— 
Gallery, 18.; Balcony, 28. 6d. and 48.; Arena, 4s.; Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Loggia Boxes, 108.; Second Tier Boxes, 158. ; Grand Tier Boxes, 21s. Tickets 
FOR Boxes : a Ee gia oxes, to hold eight persons, £2 mr Second Tier Boxes, to hold fice persons, 22; Grand Tier ‘Boxes, to hold from ten to twenty 
persotis, £4 and B to 26, Stepyry Causeway, Loxroy, EB. JOHN ODLING, Sec. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE _cag7 DS at 
THEREFORE BEST. — , 





“CABDBURY’S COCOA has, in a remarkable degree, 
those natural elements of sustenance which give the 
system endurance and hardihood, building up muscle 
and bodily vigour, with a steady action that renders it 
a most acceptable and reliable beverage.”—Health: 








“The name Cadbury on any packet of Cocoa is a 
guarantee of purity.”—Medical Annual. 


Ge THE PEOPLE, 


HUDSON'S 


SOAP. 


GLASS MANUFACTURERS BY ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


OSLER'S 
ART GALLERIES, 


AND SHOW RO} 
SHIN A and GLASS SERVICES, and TABLE DECORATIONS. ats Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps, 


100, OXFORD STREET, WwW. Messrs. OSL oe IL i : 


Printed by ae Bureess, at the “pone Press, Nos. 4, 5, and 7, East Harding Street. and at 23, 24, and 25, Charterhouse Square, and 
published at Mowbray House, Norfoik Strcet, Strand, W.0.—June, 1890. : 
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